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Industklll  Accidbnt  Boabd,  Nbw  Albion  Building, 

1  Bbaoon  Stbbbt,  Boston,  Jan.  20,  1915. 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentativea. 

The  Industrial  Accident  Board  has  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  its  second  annual  report. 


EespectfuUy, 


INDUSTEIAL^  ACCIDENT  BOAKD, 


DUDLEY  M.  HOLMAN. 
DAVID  T.  DICKINSON. 
JOSEPH  A.  PARKS. 
THOMAS  P.  BOYLE. 


BoBEET  E.  Grandfield,  Secretary. 
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The  workmen's  compensation  idea  has  attained- rapid  progress 
in  the  United  States  since  the  first  law  became  effective  in 
1911,  until  now  there  are  24  States  in  which  this  type  of  legis- 
lation is  in  effect,  and  many  others  in  which  commissions  have 
been  appointed  to  consider  such  legislation.  While  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  was  not  the  first  State  to  pass  a 
law  of  this  nature,  nevertheless,  it  may  well  be  considered  a 
pioneer  in  this  very  important  field  of  social  legislation. 

The  proof  of  this  assertion  lies  in  the  fact  that  since  July 
1,  1912,  when  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  became  effec- 
tive in  Massachusetts,  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  has  re- 
peatedly been  called  upon  to  furnish  data  and  information  to 
other  industrial  accident  boards  and  commissions.  State  govern- 
ments contemplating  legislation  on  the  subject,  insurance  de- 
partments, various  organizations,  special  commissions,  and 
individuals  interested  in  the  development  of  the  problem. 

Commendation  has  been  expressed  to  the  Industrial  Accident 
Board,  not  only  on  the  wealth  of  its  experience,  but  also  on  the 
methods  used  in  administering  the  act,  and  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  legal  definitions  and  precedents  which  are  of  great  as- 
sistance in  crystallizing  the  principles  which  underlie  the  law  of 
providing  compensation  for  industrial  injuries. 
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In  this,  the  second  annual  report,  the  Industrial  Accident 
Board  takes  pleasure  in  presenting  the  results  accomplished  in 
the  second  year  of  the  act.  This  experience,  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that  for  the  first  year,  is  extremely  valuable,  not  only 
as  a  justification  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  but  also 
as  a  reservoir  of  knowledge  to  be  drawn  upon  in  formulating 
new  principles,  and  in  developing  the  law  and  its  administration 
in  a  manner  which  wiU  tend  to  provide  the  maximum  of  justice 
to  the  greatest  possible  number  of  individuals  directly  concerned. 

Two  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Board  have  occurred 
during  the  past  year :  Mr.  James  B.  Carroll,  the  chairman,  and 
Mr.  Edward  F.  McSweeney,  the  retiring  members,  were  ap- 
pointed, respectively,  to  a  justiceship  in  the  Superior  Court  and 
to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Port  Directors  of  Boston.  Later 
Mr.  Carroll  was  made  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 
They  were  succeeded  in  order  by  Mr.  Frank  J.  Donahue  and 
Mr.  Thomas  F.  Boyle,  who  were,  respectively,  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
at  the  time  of  their  appointment. 
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OBGAMIZATIOM  AND  FUNCTIONS  07  THE  INDUSTRIAL 
ACCIDENT  BOARD. 

The  administration  of  workmen's  compensation  laws  is  gen- 
erally conceded  to  be  most  efficient  in  this  country  under  the 
Industrial  Accident  Board  method.  Obviously,  the  actual  work 
of  one  board  may  differ  from  that  of  another,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  law  to  be  administered  and  because  of  varying 
local  conditions. 

The  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board  has  been  in 
existence  since  July  1,  1912,  and  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  is 
to  describe  the  present  organization  and  functions  of  this  body 
as  at  present  developed.  Chapter  751,  Acts  of  1911,  with  the 
subsequent  amendments  thereto,  is  entitled,  "  An  Act  relative 
to  payments  to  employees  for  personal  injuries  received  in  the 
course  of  their  employment,  and  to  the  prevention  of  such  in- 
juries." Under  section  1,  Part  III.  of  this  act  is  created  the 
Industrial  Accident  Board,  and  under  various  other  sections  of 
the  law  are  defined  its  duties  and  powers.  By  the  title  of  the 
act  the  Board's  administrative  functions  may  be  grouped  under 
two  general  headings,  as  follows :  — 

I.    The  payment  of  compensation  benefits. 

II.  The  prevention  of  injuries  for  which  compensation  may 
be  claimed. 

The  two  headings  so  briefly  stated  above  are  intended  to  cover 
not  only  the  work  indicated  in  a  restricted  sense,  but  the  entire 
field  of  workmen's  compensation.  In  order  to  do  its  full  duty 
in  connection  with  the  compensation  law  the  Board  must,  in 
addition  to  carrying  on  the  regular  routine  work,  be  active  in 
constructive  effort  for  the  future  development  of  the  law  and 
for  the  welfare  of  the  public  to  whom  the  law  applies.  For  the 
successful  operation  of  this  broad  policy  there  is  necessary  a 
large*  amount  of  detailed  work:  the  collection,  tabulation  and 
analysis  of  a  great  mass  of  data;  co-operative  propaganda  for 
contact  with  agencies  immediately  concerned  with  the  compensa- 
tion law;  and,  first  and  foremost  in  importance,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  principle  that  every  person  who  is  entitled  to 
compensation  shall  receive  it  promptly,  upon  the  date  when  it 
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becomes  due.  This  means  that  the  Board  expects^  in  every 
non-fatal  case^  that  compensation  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
beneficiary  at  the  end  of  the  third  week  after  the  injury  occurs, 
as  provided  by  the  statute,  and  that  the  dependent  of  a  fatally 
injured  employee  shall  receive  the  first  week's  compensation 
from  the  insurer  at  the  end  of  one  week  after  death,  when  it 
becomes  due,  and  regularly  each  week  thereafter.  Anything 
short  of  this,  except  in  disputed  cases,  is  regarded  as  inefficient 
service  on  the  part  of  the  insurer.  Next  in  importance  to  the 
prompt  payment  of  benefits  to  employees  and  their  dependents 
is  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  throw  open  its  doors  to  the  general 
public  and  those  particularly  interested  in  the  workings  of  the 
act  Every  person  wlio  desires  information  and  advice  on  any 
question  connected  with  the  act  is  invited  and  encouraged  to 
confer  with  the  Board.  By  the  practical  application  of  this 
policy  the  members  and  organization  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  compensation  system,  and  have  a  first-hand  knowledge  and 
grasp  of  the  law  and  of  the  conditions  pertinent  to  its  effective 
administration.  , 

The  preceding  introduction  explains,  in  a  general  way,  the 
scope  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  Industrial  Accident  Board. 
What  follows  is  a  description  of  the  physical  organization  by 
means  of  which  the  act  is  administered,  together  with  a  more 
detailed  exposition  regarding  the  various  functions  as  worked 
out  in  actual  practice.  The  accompanying  chart  has  been  pre- 
pared to  assist  in  visualizing  this  organization  and  the  relation 
of  the  duties  assigned  thereunder. 

As  shown  by  the  chart,  the  Board  is  so  organized  as  to  make 
its  members,  as  a  body,  the  controlling  power,  with  its  secretary 
as  the  instrument  through  which  all  matters  of  an  executive  and 
administrative  nature  are  made  effective.  The  members  of  the 
Board,  individually,  as  chairmen  of  committees  of  arbitration, 
and  the  Industrial  Accident  Board,  as  the  reviewing  power, 
determine  the  policy  of  the  Board  in  all  matters  concerning  the 
hearing  and  decision  of  cases ;  and  the  Board,  as  the  governing 
body,  gives  form  and  substance  to  the  law  in  its  interpretation 
of  the  various  questions  arising  thereunder.  Under  the  plan  in 
operation  the  secretary,  as  executive  officer,  is  responsible  for  the 
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general  management  of  all  matters  of  policy  decided  upon  by 
the  Boardy  has  discretionary  power  in  the  conduct  of  office  mat- 
tersy  and  in  general  makes  the  rulings  of  the  Board  effective  in 
connection  with  all  questions  which  arise  under  the  statute. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
departments  through  which  the  routine  and  advisory  work 
passes.  Under  section  18,  Part  III.  of  the  act  every  employer 
is  required  to  report  all  injuries  received  by  his  employees  in 
the  course  of  their  employment,  and  subsequently  to  make  sup- 
plemental reports.  The  report  department  handles  this  large 
mass  of  material  when  the  report  first  comes  into  the  office. 
Each  report  is  corrected,  numbered,  indexed  and  filed ;  and  when 
supplemental  reports  are  received,  each  is  attached  to  the  proper 
report  In  this  department,  also,  are  followed  up  injuries 
which  have  occurred  but  have  not  been  reported  within  the  forty- 
eight  hours  fixed  by  law. 

The  number  of  accident  reports,  alone,  received  at  the  office 
and  handled  by  this  department  amounts  to  an  average  of  ap- 
proximately 325  reports  per  working  day.  In  this  department, 
also,  there  is  maintained  a  central  exchange  by  means  of  which 
all  reports  and  attached  correspondence  taken  from  file  and 
passed  through  various  channels  can  be  traced  and  located  when 
needed. 

In  the  arbitration  department  are  handled  all  matters  which 
relate  directly  to  the  payment  of  compensation  or  the  refusal 
to  pay.  When  an  employee  makes  a  formal  claim  for  compensa- 
tion, notice  of  such  receipt  is  sent  to  the  insurance  company 
which  covers  the  risk,  with  a  request  for  information  regarding 
the  status  of  the  case.  Insurers  are  encouraged,  however,  to 
pay  compensation  in  every  case  without  awaiting  the  filing  of 
a  claim  for  compensation,  and  as  a  result  of  such  encouragement 
this  has  become  the  general  custom.  When  an  insurance  com- 
pany and  an  employee  enter  into  an  agreement  for  the  payment 
of  compensation,  a  copy  of  such  signed  agreement  is  sent  to  this 
department  for  approval.  Before  passing  such  agreements  a 
clerk  doing  this  work  must  check  up,  on  the  basis  of  the  accident 
report,  the  date  of  the  injury,  average  wages,  and  whether  the 
compensation  is  for  total,  partial  or  specified  disability.  Then, 
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if  approved,  notice  of  such  action  is  sent  to  the  insurer.  In 
compensation  cases  where  disability  has  ceased  the  insurance 
company  is  required  to  file  a  final  settlement  receipt  signed  by 
the  employee.'  This  receipt  states  the  total  amount  paid  and 
the  date  on  which  disability  terminated.  When  the  department 
has  checked  up  this  receipt  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  and 
the  supplemental  report  filed  by  the  employer,  the  matter  is 
approved  and  the  case  is  dosed.  Any  closed  case,  however,  may 
be  reopened,  should  there  be  a  recurrence  of  disability  due  to  the 
original  injury,  within  the  statutory  period  of  five  hundred 
weeks  from  the  date  of  the  injury.  The  only  exception  is  when 
all  liability  is  redeemed,  in  unusual  cases,  under  section  22, 
Part  11.  of  the  act. 

The  duties  of  the  arbitration  department  considered  up  to 
this  point  deal  altogether  with  automatic  settlements.  When  a 
case  is  disputed,  however,  and  the  matter  cannot  be  adjusted  in- 
formally, either  party  in  interest  may  request  an  arbitration 
hearing.  When  the  department  receives  a  request  of  this  nature 
the  other  party  concerned  is  notified  that  a  hearing  is  to  be  held 
in  the  case,  and  is  asked  to  name  its  representative  for  the  com- 
mittee of  arbitration.  If  there  is  to  be  counsel  for  either  side, 
such  persons  are  also  notified.  This  department  then  sets  a  date 
for  a  hearing,  and  keeps  every  one  interested  informed  of  all 
developments  in  the  case.  When  either  of  the  parties  desires 
from  the  Board  a  review  of  the  findings  and  decision  of  a  com- 
mittee of  arbitration,  a  date  is  set  for  such  review,  and  subse- 
quently notice  of  the  decision  of  the  Board  is  sent  them.  If 
an  appeal  is  then  to  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  this 
department  furnishes  certified  copies  of  the  record.  A  decree, 
in  accordance  with  the  findings  of  the  Board,  is  issued  in  due 
course  by  the  Superior  Court,  and  from  this  decree  the  appeal- 
ing party,  by  proper  motion,  takes  the  case  to  the  highest 
tribunal. 

The  next  department  to  be  considered  is  that  which  handles 
the  Board's  statistics.  This  department  has  charge  of  the  classi- 
fication and  tabulation  of  statistics  of  injuries  collected  from 
the  reports.  For  the  purpose  of  doing  this  work,  which  in- 
volves the  use  of  a  voluminous  mass  of  data,  the  Hollerith  tabu- 
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lating  machine  is  used.  The  figures  and  facts  to  be  tabulated 
are  taken  from  the  reports  of  injuries  and  punched  on  special 
symbol  cards;  then  these  cards  are  run  through  the  sorting- 
machine  to  get  groups  of  cards  which  correspond  to  the  num- 
ber of  cases  in  a  certain  desired  classification  group.  The  next 
process  is  to  have  these  various  piles  of  cards  run  through  an 
automatic  counting  machine  which  registers  the  number  in  each 
pile.  When  these  numbers  are  all  entered  in  the  proper  place 
on  the  classification  sheets,  the  statistics  are  then  ready  for  final 
tabulation  and  analysis. 

Obviously,  in  carrying  on  the  duties  of  the  Industrial  Acci- 
dent Board  there  is  considerable  work  in  merely  running  the 
business  itself.  This  work  is  handled  by  the  general  oflSce  de- 
partment, which  has  charge  of  the  accounts,  purchasing  and  re- 
ceiving supplies,  shipping  documents  and  reports,  mailing  and 
all  other  general  work. 

At  Springfield  there  is  maintained  a  branch  office  of  the  In- 
dustrial Accident  Board.  This  office  is  not  a  department  in 
the  sense  of  those  just  described,  but  is  intended  to  carry  out 
the  general  work  of  the  Board  on  any  and  all  questions  which 
may  arise  in  that  district. 

At  the  Boston  office,  also,  the  following  departments  have  to 
do,  not  exactly  with  the  routine  work,  but  their  main  function 
is  to  keep  the  Board  informed  at  all  times  of  any  questions 
which  come  up  imder  the  act.  The  first  of  these  departments 
to  be  considered  is  that  which  keeps  the  Board  informed  and 
advised  on  the  medical  problems  which  arise  under  the  act  The 
medical  adviser  examines  all  impartial  physicians^  reports,  con- 
siders requests  foi:  impartial  examinations,  and  then,  after  an- 
alyzing the  facts  of  the  case,  both  as  to  the  cause  of  the  dispute, 
examinations  already  made,  and  other  data  which  he  may  have 
in  his  possession,  selects  the  physician  who  he  thinks  may  best 
deal  with  the  particular  problem,  keeping  in  mind,  of  course, 
the  place  where  the  person  to  be  examined  resides;  also,  when 
a  question  comes  before  an  arbitration  committee  or  before  the 
full  Board,  the  medical  adviser  is  of  great  assistance  by  reason 
of  the  information  which  he  can  give.  In  general,  any  matter 
which  has  to  do  vtdth  the  medical  aspects  of  the  law  are  sub- 
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mitted  to  this  department  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  advice 
to  be  used  by  the  Board  in  its  consideration  and  decision  of 
the  cases. 

The  Board  also  receives  assistance  on  medical  questions  by 
the  medical  advisory  committee.  This  committee  is  made  up 
of  four  physicians,  selected  by  the  presidents  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society  and  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Society, 
and  three  who  are  appointed  by  the  Industrial  Accident  Board. 
The  main  duty  of  this  body  is  to  pass  upon  doctors'  bills,  pay- 
ments of  which  are  disputed  by  the  insurance  companies  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  not  reasonable.  These  questions  are 
decided  on  an  industrial  basis,  in  accordance  with  the  average 
minimum  fee  of  the  district  where  the  physician  has  his  office. 

The  Board  is  further  aided  in  passing  upon  questions  of 
medical  fact  by  impartial  physicians  who  are  appointed,  under 
Part  III.,  section  8  of  the  statute,  to  examine  injured  employees 
in  disputed  or  doubtful  cases,  and  to  report  to  the  Board  upon 
questions  of  incapacity  for  work;  upon  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  between  injury  and  disease,  or  injury  and  death; 
upon  the  reasonableness  and  necessity  of  operations;  and  upon 
methods  of  aiding  employees  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  their 
injuries.  These  and  other  similar  questions  all  have  to  do  with 
the  just  administration  of  the  law  and  the  furnishing  of  its 
benefits  to  those  who  are  fairly  entitled  to  them. 

Another  internal  unit  is  the  inspection  department,  the  main 
functions  of  which  have  to  do  with  the  investigation  of  causes 
of  injuries  for  which  compensation  may  be  claimed.  Among 
the  numerous  duties  discharged  by  the  department  under  this 
heading  are  the  investigation  of  death  cases  in  which  there  is 
some  d^ee  of  doubt  as  to  the  connection  between  the  death  of 
an  employee  and  the  injury,  and  the  investigation  of  disputes  on 
such  questions  as  average  weekly  wages,  duration  of  incapacity 
for  work,  facts  as  to  whether  an  injury  actually  occurred  as 
allied,  requests  for  lump-sum  payments,  requests  for  further 
medical  attendance  beyond  the  period  of  two  weeks,  facts  re- 
garding the  average  minimum  medical  fee  in  certain  localities, 
and,  in  general,  complaints  of  all  kinds.  Briefly  stated,  any 
and  all  matters  that  require  investigation  are  looked  up  and 
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reported  upon  by  this  department,  with  the  end  in  view  that 
the  desire  of  the  Board  for  speedy  payments  in  every  case  may 
be  attained. 

For  the  purpose  of  investigating  causes  of  injuries  this  de- 
partment selects  various  plants  throughout  the  Commonwealth, 
and  has  prepared  statistical  studies  to  show  the  experience  for 
a  given  period  at  these  factories  or  places  of  business.  With 
these  studies  as  a  basis,  inspectors  visit  factories  and  take  up 
with  the  management  the  problems  of  accident  prevention* 
Following  the  inspections  which  are  made,  reports  are  sub- 
mitted with  recommendations  for  safeguarding  machinery  and 
danger  points  in  the  plant.  The  attempt,  also,  is  made  in  all 
cases  to  get  the  consent  of  the  managment  to  take  up  actively 
the  organization  of  safety  committees.  In  this  latter  work  the 
fact  is  made  known  that  any  Board  member  or  inspector  is 
available,  when  requested,  to  help  in  the  formation  of  such 
committees. 

This  department,  also,  is  from  time  to  time  given  special 
assignments  on  various  problems  which  arise  in  administering 
the  act. 

Another  department  of  the  Board  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
matter  of  accident  prevention  is  the  safety  museum.  This 
museum  has  a  growing  collection  of  exhibits  on  various  types 
of  safety  devices.  There  is  kept,  and  catalogued,  literature  on 
different  phases  of  the  subject;  also  there  is  an  information  file 
to  show  where  safety  devices  may  be  procured,  and  data  on 
approximate  costs.  This  museum  is  intended  to  be  of  assist- 
ance to  employers  in  carrying  out  recommendations  made  by  the 
Board,  and  also  to  make  available  to  those  interested  devices 
which  the  employer  himself  may  desire  to  install. 

The  preceding  exposition  has  dealt  with  the  machinery  by 
means  of  which  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  carries  on  its 
work  of  administering  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 
What  follows  is  a  description  and  explanation  of  the  principal 
provisions  of  the  act,  also  matters  upon  which  the  Board  or  its 
members  act  directly. 

The  first  matter  to  be  taken  up  along  this  line  is  the  pro- 
cedure by  means  of  which  disputed  claims  are  adjusted.  In 
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accordance  with  Part  III.,  sections  5  and  6  of  the  act,  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  formation  of  arbitration  committees  whose 
duty  it  is  to  hear  the  facts  in  disputed  cases  and  to  render  de- 
cisions thereon.  One  member  of  the  Board  acts  as  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  each  of  the  interested  parties  names  a 
representative. 

As  ruled  by  the  Board  on  the  basis  of  the  legal  provision, 
arbitration  is  held  under  the  following  circumstances :  — 

1.  In  every  disputed  case  where  there  has  been  no  adjust- 
ment of  compensation,  the  course  of  procedure  is  for  the  parties 
to  come  before  a  committee  of  arbitration. 

2.  If,  where  an  agreement  is  signed  and  compensation  is  to 
cover  a  certain  fixed  period,  and  after  that  period  is  ended 
there  is  a  dispute  as  to  the  recurrence  or  continuance  of  dis- 
ability, the  procedure  then  is  to  come  before  a  committee  of 
arbitration. 

When  a  decision  of  an  arbitration  committee  is  made,  unless 
a  claim  for  review  is  filed  within  seven  days,  such  decision  is 
enforcible  under  section  11,  Part  III.,  through  the  Superior 
Court. 

A  claim  for  review  from  a  decision  of  a  committee  of  arbitra- 
tion is  provided  for  under  section  10,  Part  III.  of  the  act 
Such  cases  are  heard  by  the  Board,  usually  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  the  decision  rendered  is  in  accordance  with 
the  evidence  and  the  provisions  of  the  law.  If  the  facts  are 
insuj05cient,  the  Board  may  refer  the  matter  back  to  the  com- 
mittee of  arbitration  for  further  findings  of  fact,  and  may  up- 
hold or  revise  the  opinion  given.  This  process,  in  which  the 
wisdom  of  the  full  Board  is  applied  to  a  case,  is  a  very  effective 
and  important  check  in  the  administration  of  the  act. 

Under  section  11,  Part  III.,  still  another  safeguard  is  pro- 
vided in  the  right  to  appeal  from  a  review  hearing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  decision  from  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 
This  right  also  gives  the  Board  an  opportunity  to  obtain  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  law  in  relation  to  certain  questions  which 
are  raised  by  the  parties  at  interest. 

The  next  important  provision  of  the  act  to  be  considered  is 
that  which  deals  with  the  review  of  weekly  payments  under 
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section  12,  Part  Til.  This  provision  is  applied  when  a  com- 
mittee of  arbitration  has  once  acted  on  a  case  and  decided  that 
a  man's  compensation  should  continue  indefinitely,  and  later 
a  dispute  arises  between  the  parties  as  to  whether  the  compensa- 
tion should  be  increased,  diminished  or  ended."  In  such 
cases  the  matter  is  reviewed  by  the  full  Board,  and  a  decision  is 
rendered  on  the  facts  presented. 

Another  important  matter  upon  wHich  the  Board  acts  directly 
arises  in  applications  for  a  lump-sum  settlement.  By  section 
22,  Part  II.  of  the  act  every  settlement  for  liability  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  lump  sum  must  first  have  the  approval  of  the  full 
Board. 

Section  13,  Part  III.  of  the  act  gives  to  the  Board  the  power 
of  approval  over  the  fees  of  physicians  and  attorneys.  In  the 
matter  of  physicians'  fees  much  of  this  work  can  be  performed 
on  the  basis  of  standards  determined  by  the  Board.  The  ap- 
proval of  attorneys'  fees  is  usually  brought  up  in  cases  of  lump- 
sum settlements  and  in  arbitration  cases.  • 

Another  important  provision  which  must  be  acted  on  by  the 
Board  directly  is  under  section  3,  Part  III.  of  the  act,  in  which 
the  power  is  given  to  make  rules  not  inconsistent  with  this  act 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act."  By  means  of  this 
section  the  Board  is  able  to  adopt  simple  working  rules  which 
facilitate  the  administration  of  the  act  The  Board's  policy  in 
this  matter  has  been  to  have  as  few  and  simple  rules  as  possible, 
in  order  to  avoid  confusion  and  to  expedite  settlements. 

Also,  the  full  Board  has  done  very  important  work  in  the 
matter  of  making  informal  rulings.  Oftentimes  certain  cases 
arise  in  which  there  is  no  established  precedent  under  the  Massa- 
chusetts act,  and  in  these  cases  the  request  is  often  made  that 
the  full  Board  give  a  ruling  as  to  a  probable  decision  on  the 
facts  presented.  Such  rulings,  which  are  made  without  preju- 
dice to  the  rights  of  either  party  to  a  formal  hearing,  often  lead 
to  adjustments  which  otherwise  could  not  be  attained,  except  in 
the  way  prescribed  under  the  act  for  settling  disputed  cases. 
Such  rulings  are  asked  not  only  in  actual  cases,  but  sometimes 
information  is  desired  in  hypothetical  cases,  where  the  opinion 
of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  will  assist  an  employer,  for 
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example,  in  arriving  at  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  he  should 
insure  under  the  act  Without  going  further  into  detail,  this 
subject  may  be  dismissed  by  stating  that  the  number  of  ques- 
tions which  have  been  passed  upon  in  this  way  is  voluminous. 

Yet  another  very  important  function  of  the  Board  is  that  by 
means  of  which  cases  are  frequently  settled  by  informal  con- 
ferences. In  such  cases  not  the  full  Board  but  different  Board 
members  meet  with  the  persons  interested  in  a  dispute,  and 
attempt  to  bring  them  together  for  the  purpose  of  making  some 
amicable  settlement  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Much 
valuable  work  has  been  done  in  this  way  in  cases  where  the 
point  in  dispute,  as  a  rule,  has  been  caused  either  by  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  law,  or  lack  of  knowledge  of  certain  per- 
tinent facts  developed  either  by  the  Board  or  one  of  the  in- 
terested persons. 

Members  of  the  Board  act,  in  every  instance,  as  chairmen  of 
committees  of  arbitration  formed  under  the  statute.  In  that 
capacity  they  are  engaged  in  hearing  cases  every  day,  except 
the  afternoon  of  Wednesday  and  all  day  Thursday  of  each 
week,  at  which  time  the  full  Board  hears  and  decides  cases  on 
review.  Each  member  of  the  Board  has  a  conference  day 
weekly  at  the  office,  when  he  does  not  hear  cases  formally, 
except  in  cases  of  emergency  or  necessity.  His  time  during  the 
entire  day  set  aside  for  conference  purposes  is  filled  with  en- 
gagements pertinent  to  the  administration  of  the  law.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  persons  with  appointments  there  is  always  a  waiting 
list  to  take  advantage  of  the  open-door  policy  of  the  Board, 
through  which  persons  may  receive  the  benefit  of  the  member^s 
aid  in  the  adjustment  or  solving  of  cases  and  problems  under 
the  act 

The  matters  so  far  considered,  on  which  the  Board  members 
act  directly,  have  dealt  with  compensation  problems.  Another 
very  important  problem  is  that  of  accident  prevention.  This 
work  of  the  Board  falls  into  four  groups. 

1.  Work  in  which  the  Board  acts  directly  through  its  mem- 
bers in  their  personal  consideration  of  the  problems  arising 
under  the  statute. 

2,  Work  in  which  the  Board  acts  through  the  agency  of  its 
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inspectors,  who,  on  the  basis  of  a  special  studj  showing  the 
causes  of  injuries,  the  wage  loss  and  other  valuable  data,  make 
an  investigation  of  the  conditions  which  result  in  injuries,  and 
interest  employers  in  the  removal  of  such  conditions. 

3.  Work  in  which  the  Board  acts  through  the  co-operation 
of  the  inspectors  of  insurance  companies, 

4.  Work  in  which  the  Board  acts  through  the  dissemination 
of  literature. 

Under  chapter  813,  Acts  of  1913,  the  Industrial  Accident 
Board  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  investigations  of 
the  causes  of  injuries  for  which  compensation  may  be  claimed ; 
and  by  reason  of  the  power  thus  given  the  Board,  appreciable 
prepress  has  been  made  in  procuring  the  voluntary  o(H>peration 
of  employers  of  labor  in  removing  the  cause  of  preventable 
injuries. 

To  encourage  the  organization  of  safety  committees  the  Board 
has  placed  its  members  at  the  disposal  of  any  employer,  and  will, 
on  request,  make  engagements  for  the  formation  of  such  com- 
mittees by  the  members. 

The  functions  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  described  up 
to  this  point  have  dealt  almost  entirely  with  the  direct  problems 
of  the  act.  In  addition  to  this  work  the  Board  members  must 
and  do  devote  a  certain  amount  of  time  to  the  consideration  of 
problems  allied  to  the  act.  Also,  because  of  the  opportunity  for 
being  familiar  with  all  phases  of  the  law,  and  with  the  condi- 
tions attendant  upon  the  operation  of  the  law,  the  Board  mem- 
bers stand  in  a  position  where  they  can  be  of  great  service  to 
all  who  are  directly  interested  in  workmen's  compensation. 

Employers,  employees,  insurance  companies,  physicians,  at- 
torneys and  the  public  are  directly  affected,  not  only  by  the  law 
as  at  present  developed,  but  also  have  a  vital  interest  in  the 
future  development  of  the  law.  Likewise,  other  State  govern- 
ments are  highly  interested  in  procuring  any  light  on  a  type  of 
legislation  which  is  comparatively  in  its  infancy  in  the  United 
States. 

Becognizing  these  facts,  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  aims 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  very  latest  experience  on  this  subject, 
and  to  attack  and  solve  all  complex  questions  which  arise  in 
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the  course  of  the  work.  When  expedient,  conferences  are  held 
with  representative  men  or  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  exchang- 
ing views  and  thereby  getting  down  to  a  common  basis  of  under- 
standing. 

The  facts  set  down  in  this  chapter  have  been  offered  for  what- 
ever general  interest  they  may  have,  and  also  to  show  in  detail 
the  machinery  by  means  of  which  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  is  administered  in  Massachusetts.  The  chart  epitomizes 
the  organization  and  related  duties  of  the  Board.  The  text  ex- 
plains in  greater  detail  the  points  indicated  in  this  chart 

Below  is  appended  a  brief  summary  of  the  number  of  reports 
of  injuries  received  at  the  office  of  the  Industrial  Accident 
Board  from  July  1,  1912,  through  June  80,  1914.  This  table 
also  shows  other  facts  regarding  the  automatic  payment  of  com- 
pensation and  the  number  of  disputed  cases  handled. 

Reports  received :  — 
July  1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1913,     .      .      .      ,  90,631 
July  1, 1913,  to  June  30,  1914,     ....  98,729 

  189,360 

Claims  received :  — 
July  1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1913,     ....  4,569 
July  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914,     ....  5,699 

  10,268 

Agreements  approved:  — 
July  1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1913,     ....  9,832 
July  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914,     ....  13,395 

  23,227 

Settlement  receipts  approved :  — 
July  1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1913,     ....  6,332 
July  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914,     ....  14,241 

  20,673 

Total  number  of  requests  for  arbitration  received :  — 

July  1,  1912,  to  Nov.  30,  1913,   584 

Dec.  1,  1913,  to  Nov.  30,  1914,   799 

  1,383 

Total  number  of  cases  heard  by  Board  on  review  under  sec- 
tion 7,  Part  III.:  — 

July  1,  1912,  to  Nov.  30,  1913,  56 

Dec.  1,  1913,  to  Nov.  30,  1914,  149 
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Total  number  of  cases  heard  by  Board  on  review  under  sec- 
tion 12,  Part  in.:  — 

July  1, 1912,  to  Nov.  30,  1913,  6 

Dec  1,  1913,  to  Nov.  30,  1914,  22 

  28 

Total  number  of  eases  appealed  to  Supreme  Judicial  Court:  — 

July  1, 1912,  to  Nov.  30,  1913,  26 

Dec  1,  1913,  to  Nov.  30,  1914,  38 

  64 


Decisions  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  affirming  the  find- 
ings of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  from  July  1,  1912, 
to  Nov.  30,  1914,   28 

Decisions  reversing  findings  of  the  Board,  July  1, 1912,  to  Nov. 

30,  1914,   6 

Number  of  eases  before  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  and  not  yet 

acted  upon,   30 
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THE  SECOND  TEAB  OF  THE  ACT. 


With  the  completion  of  the  second  year  under  the  Massachu- 
setts Workmen's  Compensation  Act  a  good  deal  of  interesting 
and  valuable  information  has  been  made  available  both  for  the 
purpose  of  disclosing  the  operation  of  the  lav^  for  the  particular 
year,  and  also  to  make  facts  regarding  the  workings  of  the  law 
in  the  previous  year  more  definite  and  reliable. 

At  the  outset  the  Board  was  confronted  with  the  difficult  task 
of  administering  the  act,  with  very  little,  in  the  way  of  ade- 
quate experience,  by  which  to  be  guided.  On  the  basis  of  the 
first  four  months'  study  embodied  in  a  letter  to  the  Governor, 
and  the  experience  of  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  act,  the 
problem  has  been  gradually  worked  out  in  the  direction  of 
increasing  efficiency.  The  consensus  of  opinion  held  by  those 
familiar  with  the  subject  shows  that  the  different  phases  of 
workmen's  compensation  become  exceedingly  complex  in  the 
first  three  or  four  years  following  the  enactment  of  such  legis- 
lation in  a  community.  In  view  of  this  fact  the  returns  for  a 
year,  and  the  possibility  for  comparisons  with  the  previous 
year  or  preceding  years,  are  invaluable  for  meeting  new  con- 
ditions. 

In  the  period  July  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914,  there  were 
96,891  cases  of  fatal  and  non-fatal  injuries  which  "  arose  out 
of  and  in  the  course  of  employment."  The  increase  in  the  total 
number  of  cases  over  the  previous  year  is  7.4  per  cent 

Of  this  number,  96,382  cases  were  non-fatal  and  609  cases 
were  fatal.  In  the  year  July  1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1913,  there 
were  89,694  cases  of  non-fatal  injuries  and  474  fatal  cases. 
The  increase  over  these  figures  for  the  year  1913-14  in  the  two 
groups  are,  respectively,  7.4  and  7.3  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  509  fatalities  mentioned  above  there  were 
85  fatal  cases  reported  which  were  not  subject  in  any  respect 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 

Other  facts  pertaining  to  the  509  persons  fatally  injured  are 
shown  below. 

The  number  insured  under  the  act  was  371 ;  the  number  not 
so  insured  was  138;  and  in  these  cases  the  only  method  for 
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recovering  damagee  lay  in  a  suit  at  common  law,  in  which  event 
the  three  common-law  defenses  formerly  available  for  employers 
would  be  removed. 

Expressed  in  terms  of  per  cents.,  72  per  cent  were  insured 
as  against  61  per  cent  in  the  previous  year. 

In  87  cases  there  were  no  dependents ;  in  331  cases  there  were 
942  persons  totally  dependent;  and  in  the  remaining  91  cases 
there  were  left  144  persons  partially  dependent. 

Regarding  marital  condition,  170  of  the  persons  who  died  as 
a  result  of  injury  were  single;  32  were  widowers;  2  were 
divorced;  and  305  were  married.  These  figures  show  that  in 
60  per  cent,  of  the  cases  the  injured  were  married  at  the  time 
of  death,  and  this  rate  is  the  same  as  the  corresponding  figure 
of  60  per  cent  established  in  the  first  year's  experience. 

As  shown  above,  there  were  96,382  non-fatal  cases  of  injury. 

In  75,325  cases,  or  78  per  cent  of  the  total,  incapacity  ex- 
tended for  two  weeks  or  less.  Of  this  number,  41,269,  or  43 
per  cent.,  were  cases  in  which  the  employees  were  incapacitated 
for  one  day  or  less.  In  1912-13  the  corresponding  per  cents, 
were  76  per  cent  for  cases  whose  duration  was  two  weeks  or 
less,  and  41  per  cent  for  cases  where  incapacity  was  for  one 
day  or  less. 

In  9,221  cases,  or  10  per  cent,  incapacity  extended  from 
two  to  four  weeks.  The  corresponding  proportion  in  1912--13 
was  12  per  cent 

In  7,065  cases,  or  7  per  cent,  incapacity  extended  four  to 
eight  weeks,  as  against  7  per  cent,  for  the  previous  year. 

In  2,549  cases,  or  3  per  cent,  incapacity  extended  eight  to 
thirteen  weeks.   In  1912-13  the  ratio  was  3  per  cent 

In  1,491  cases,  or  1  per  cent,  incapacity  extended  thirteen 
weeks  to  six  months,  and  the  proportion  in  1912-13  was  also 
1  per  cent 

In  731  cases,  or  %o  of  1  per  cent,  incapacity  extended  over 
six  months.  In  1912-13  the  relative  number  of  cases  in  this 
group  was  %o  of  1  per  cent 

Based  on  mean 'duration  of  total  disability,  the  aggregate 
number  of  days  lost  as  a  result  of  industrial  injuries  in  the 
period  July  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914,  was  1,336,966.  For 
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the  first  two  years  of  the  act  the  total  number  of  days  lost  was 
2,493,763,  or  approximately  8,000  working  years. 

The  aggregate  number  of  weeks  lost  was  190,996  in  the  year 
1913-14. 

Taking  the  days  lost  as  a  basis,  4,456  persons  were  con- 
stantly disabled  for  a  full  year. 

The  average  duration  of  total  disability  per  reported  case  is 
13.87  days,  approximately  a  day  higher  than  for  the  year  pre- 
ceding. Eliminating  those  cases  in  which  incapacity  extended 
for  less  than  one  complete  day,  the  average  number  of  days 
lost  per  case,  based  on  the  remaining  total,  is  23.88. 

In  1912-13  the  employees  of  Massachusetts  lost  in  wages, 
as  a  result  of  industrial  injuries,  $2,965,225.  In  1913-14  this 
loss  amounted  to  $3,172,440,  —  an  increase  of  $207,215,  or 
approximately  an  additional  loss  of  $700  per  day. 

Of  the  total  loss  of  wages  in  the  year  1913-14,  $2,760,023 
was  a  loss  suffered  by  insured  employees,  and  $412,417  by  em- 
ployees who  were  not  insured. 

JReturns  from  insurance  companies  show  that  the  estimated 
payments  for  medical  and  hospital  attention,  compensation  for 
disability  and  dependency,  together  with  outstanding  losses  pay- 
able to  dependents  and  to  those  with  continuing  disabilities^ 
amounted  to  $2,621,752.91.  This  amount  does  not  include  any 
of  the  expenses  of  insurance  administration.  The  increase  in 
payments  and  estimates  on  outstanding  losses  over  the  first  year 
of  the  act  amounts  to  56  per  cent 

Based  on  these  figures  the  average  cost  per  case  for  the  year 
1013-14  was  $27.05. 
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BENSnrS  AND  COSTS  UKDXB  TBI  ACT. 

The  development  of  compensation  insurance  as  a  substitute 
for  employers'  liability  in  the  Conmionwealth  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  past  two  years  has  shown  some  highly  gratifying  and 
interesting  results.  As  stated  in  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
Industrial  Accident  Board,  there  was  collected  in  premiums 
for  employers'  liability  insurance,  in  Massachusetts  in  1911, 
approximately  $1,680,280 ;  and  the  net  recovery  by  employees, 
after  the  different  expenses  of  litigation  were  deducted,  was 
estimated  to  be  about  $400,000.  This  amount  represented  about 
one-quarter  of  the  payments  and  estimates  on  outstanding  losses 
received  by  employees  under  the  benefits  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  for  the  first  year. 

The  extent  to  which  the  system  of  employers'  liability  has 
been  superseded  by  that  of  workmen's  compensation  is  shown 
by  a  comparison  between  the  amounts  of  business  done  in  em- 
ployers' liability  in  tJie  years  1911  and  1913.  The  figures  of 
the  Massachusetts  Insurance  Department  give  as  the  total 
amount  of  the  liability  business  in  Massachusetts  for  the  year 
1913  on  all  classes  of  risks,  both  public  and  private,  $2,739,- 
076.68  for  the  total  net  premiums,  and  $1,450,114.27  for  the 
total  losses  paid.  The  proportion  of  these  amounts  applicable 
strictly  to  employers'  liability  business  is  not  given  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Insurance  Department;  but  by  using  a  percentage 
factor  which  shows  the  ratio  between  employers'  liability  and 
all  types  of  liability  on  a  known  part  of  the  totals  given  above, 
a  fair  estimate  is  possible.  On  this  basis  7.77  per  cent  of  the 
total  pr^iums  were  collected  under  employers'  liability,  and 
of  the  total  losses  paid  22  per  cent,  were  on  account  of  em- 
ployers' liability.  By  applying  these  factors  the  result  is  that 
approximately  $212,826  and  $322,215  were,  respectively,  the 
amount  of  premiums  collected  and  the  amount  of  losses  paid 
by  insurance  companies  in  employers'  liability. 

As  compared  vnth  the  year  1911,  before  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  became  effective,  these  figures  show  an  esti- 
mated decrease  in  premiums  of  $1,467,454,  or  87  per  cent. 
Likewise  there  is  an  indicated  decrease  in  losses  paid  which 
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amounts  to  $384,074,  or  54  per  cent  The  important  figure 
which  discloses  the  real  decrease  in  employers'  liability  is  that 
on  premiums,  which  shows  that  as  the  old  policies  expire  there 
is  comparatively  no  new  business  being  written  in  this  line. 
The  reduction  in  the  amount  of  losses  is  less  pronounced,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  this  cost  is  chargeable  mainly  to  policies  written 
in  preceding  years.  Consequently,  the  effect  of  a  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  new  business  is  reflected  more  gradually  in  the 
losses  paid. 

Taking  into  account  the  cost  of  recovering  damages  under 
employers'  liability,  to  say  nothing  of  the  delay  and  worry  in- 
cident thereto,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  net  awards  to  employees 
in  the  year  1913  would  not  amount  to  more  than  $180,000,  — 
a  decrease  from  the  amount  estimated  for  1911  of  $220,000. 

Under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  in  the  period  July 
1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914,  the  paid  and  estimated  losses  on 
account  of  medical  attention,  disability  and  dependency  com- 
pensation amounted  to  $2,621,752.91.  These  figures  as  com- 
pared with  those  for  the  year  1912-13  show  that  the  wage 
earners  of  Massachusetts  received  in  benefits  $944,372.09  more 
than  in  the  first  year  of  the  act  This  increase  is  due  to  the 
greater  number  of  employees  insured  under  the  act ;  to  increas- 
ing efficiency  in  administration;  to  an  increased  number  of 
agreements  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  injuries;  and  in 
general  to  the  better  understanding,  on  all  sides,  of  the  scope 
and  real  intent  of  the  law.  Also,  there  is  the  possibility  that 
the  estimates  made  by  insurance  companies  have  been  computed 
on  a  different  basis. 

The  next  point  to  be  conjaidered  is  that  which  deals  with  the 
cost  of  insurance  both  to  the  employee  and  to  the  employer. 
Preliminary  to  considering  this  question  and  the  incidence  of 
cost  there  is  necessary  a  certain  amount  of  explanation  regard- 
ing the  figures  to  be  used  in  this  connection. 

The  report  of  the  Insurance  Department  for  the  year  1913 
gives  the  experience  of  companies  doing  workmen's  compensa- 
tion business  in  Massachusetts  for  the  eighteen  months  from 
July  1,  1912,  to  Dec.  31,  1913,  on  terminated  policies.  These 
figures  do  not  include  business  on  unexpired  policies ;  and  also 
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in  the  begiimmg  of  the  act  there  naturally  were  policies  which 
had  run  for  varying  lengths  of  time.  At  the  present  writing 
information  whidi  will  coincide  with  the  Board's  fiscal  year  is 
not  available.  With  a  few  explanations,  however,  these  figures 
may  be  safely  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  desired 
approximations.  As  tested  out,  the  experience  for  eighteen 
months  above  mentioned  should  be  equivalent  to  about  twelve 
months'  business. 

Based  on  these  returns  the  amount  of  pay  roll  which  repre- 
sents the  earnings  of  insured  employees,  after  allowing  a  rea- 
sonable margin  for  error,  is  at  least  $450,000,000,  and  the 
corresponding  premium  cost  based  on  this  pay  roll  is  at  least 
$4,590,000. 

In  the  year  July  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914,  the  employees  of 
Massadiusetts  lost  in  wages  $3,172,441 ;  there  was  paid  out  in 
benefits  $2,621,752.91.  In  addition  to  the  suffering  and  other 
intangible  results  of  injuries,  in  the  aggregate  there  was  a 
money  loss  to  employees,  contributed  as  their  share  of  the  cost 
of  industrial  injuries,  of  at  least  $1,000,000. 

The  cost  of  providing  compensation  benefits  borne  in  the 
original  instance  by  the  employers,  but  ultimately  intended  to 
be  shifted  to  the  consumer,  amounted  to  $4,690,000.  On  a  pay 
roll  of  $450,000,000  this  premium  represents  an  average  rate 
of  approximately  1  per  cent  of  the  pay  roll.  This  average  rate 
would  probably  be  somewhat  lower  if  it  were  possible  to  elim- 
inate entirely  the  effect  of  the  higher  rates  previously  in  force 
and  which  were  reduced  at  various  times. 

The  value  of  manufactured  products  reported  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bureau  of  Statistics  for  the  year  1913  was  $1,658,- 
728,363.  The  total  amount  of  wages  earned  was  $351,299,706. 
By  reducing  this  figure  to  the  probable  amount  covered  by  in- 
surance, and  estimating  the  premium  in  accordance  with  the 
average  rate,  it  is  found  that  in  manufacturing  industries  the 
premiums  would  aggregate  at  least  $3,000,000. 

According  to  the  returns  for  1913,  therefore,  the  cost  of  in- 
surance shifted  to  the  consumer  of  manufactured  product 
would  amount  to  only  18  cents  per  $100  purchase.  This  in- 
cludes both  the  cost  of  losses  and  the  cost  of  insurance  admin- 
istration. 
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Based  on  the  eighteen  months'  experience  cited  in  a  previous 
paragraph  there  is  shown  a  loss  cost  which  equals  33  per  cent,  of 
the  premium.  By  an  adjustment,  however,  made  to  give  weight 
to  the  rate  in  force  in  April,  1914,  this  loss  ratio  is  nearer  45 
per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  and  in  view  of  the  increased  benefits 
under  the  law,  and  the  normal  increase  to  be  expected  in  the 
early  years  of  the  act  in  the  payment  of  benefits,  the  proportion 
of  premiums  paid  out  for  medical  attention  and  compensation 
may  be  expected  to  approach  50  per  cent 

In  this  chapter  the  fact  is  shown  that  the  compensation  law 
in  Massachusetts  has  practically  eliminated  the  operation  of 
employers'  liability.  Employees  and  their  dependents  have 
received,  in  the  year  July  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914,  benefits 
which  aggregate  more  than  ten  times  the  amount  paid  out  under 
employers'  liability  in  the  year  1913.  Injuries  which  under 
the  old  system  would  not  entitle  an  employee  to  recover  a  cent 
in  damages  have  been  recognized  as  being  due  purely  to  indus- 
trial causes,  and  in  this  way  much  distress  has  been  prevented. 
The  enormous  waste  of  time  and  money  involved  in  litigation, 
and  the  ensuing  spirit  of  distrust  and  the  lack  of  harmony  be- 
tween employers  and  employees,  have  also  been  greatiy  reduced. 

With  the  proper  shifting  of  the  cost  of  compensation  upon 
the  entire  community  the  actual  per  capita  cost  is  almost 
negligible. 

As  knowledge  of  the  law  becomes  more  widespread,  and  with 
more  adequate  provisions  for  the  payment  of  benefits,  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  premiums  will  go  towards  the  cost  of  losses, 
and  the  insurance  companies'  expense  of  administration  if  kept 
down  within  reasonable  limits  should  obviate  the  necessity  for 
increasing  insurance  rates  as  a  whole. 
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STATISTICAL  DIGEST. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  has  been  in  effect  in 
Massachusetts  since  July  1,  1912.  In  the  annual  report  issued 
by  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  for  the  period  July  1,  1912, 
to  June  30,  1913,  there  were  printed  eighteen  detailed  statistical 
tables  to  show  the  accident  experience  for  that  period.  The 
information  therein  contained  has  proved  to  be  of  considerable 
value  to  the  Board  in  its  constructive  administration  of  the 
law,  and  the  hope  exists  that  others  interested  in  this  very  im- 
portant problem  have  been  assisted  likewise. 

Similar  tables  which  cover  the  experience  for  the  period 
July  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914,  are  printed  in  this  report.  A 
few-  changes  have  been  made  in  the  methods  of  tabulating  the 
statistics,  mostly  in  the  direction  of  a  finer  analysis  of  wage 
payments  and  of  duration  of  total  disability.  The  rearrange- 
ment, however,  will  not  vitiate  for  comparative  purposes  the 
figures  for  the  first  year  of  the  act,  since  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  take  the  sum  of  the  items  in  those  groups  which  coincide 
with  the  groups  in  use  in  the  first  year.  The  Board  is  con- 
stantly aiming  to  make  its  figures  of  greater  value  as  experience 
dictates  to  be  necessary  in  meeting  new  problems  or  changed 
conditions  which  affect  old  problems. 

The  accident  experience  which  is  shown  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  report  is  summarized  in  this  chapter  in  order  that  the  gen- 
eral results  for  the  second  year  of  the  act  may  be  more  readily 
understood. 

The  reports  of  accidents  here  tabulated  are  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing totals  for  the  year  July  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914:  — 


Accident  Magnitude  and  Insurance, 


AcaDSNTS. 

Totals. 

Insured. 

Not 
Insured. 

Stood  on 
Common 
Uw. 

Patid  

9«,882 
509 

83.797 
871 

12.585 
138 

270 
3 
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Analysis  of  this  table  shows  that  of  the  employees  who  re- 
ceived injuries  of  a  non-fatal  nature  87  per  cent  were  insured 
under  the  act;  and  of  those  fatally  injured  73  per  cent  were 
insured.  The  corresponding  percentage  rates  for  the  previous 
year  were  81  and  61  per  cent,  respectively. 

Industries. 

In  this  section  is  shown  the  distribution  of  non-fatal  and 
fatal  accidents  according  to  industries. 

In  the  case  of  non-fatal  accidents  the  industries  have  be^ 


condensed  into  24  principal  groups^  although  the  table  gives 
120  distinct  classifications. 

Incidence  of  Non-fatal  Accidenta  hy  Industries. 

iNDUBfBT. 

Number  of 
Csaes. 

17.175 

Textiles,  

14,508 

11,818 

9,216 

7.688 

6,376 

8,246 

2.465 

Paper.  

2.408 

1.727 

1,678 

1,411 

008 

854 

821 

720 

505 

477 

472 

450 

Afrioulture,  forestry,  animal  husbandry  and  ioe  harvesting,  .... 

348 

248 

26 

10,771 

96.382 
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1  Iron  and  Steel 

2  Textiles 

3  Tronsportation-RoAd^o 
A  Miscellaneoua 

5  Trade 

6  Buildintf  Trodea 

6  Lumber 

9  Food' 

10  Poper 

11  Met&b 

12  Domestic  Service 

13  Transportation  — Watftr 

14  Printing 

19  Chemicals 

16  Express  Cornpanies 

17  Liquors 

18  C>ay«  Qloee,^  Ston« 
i^Clothiriy 

20  Prof'eseionol  Service 

21  Minerals 

22  Atfri culture 
zs  Telejgraph 
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This  table  shows  a  frequency  range  in  the  classifications,  be- 
tween 26  accidents  and  17,176.  The  order  of  incidence  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  that  shown  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  distribution  of  fat^al  accidents  by  industries  is  sum- 
marized in  the  following  table:  — 


Incidence  of  Fatal  Accidents  by  Industries. 


Induotxt. 

Number  of 

174 

74 

46 

TflKtiks  

39 

17 

16 

10 

11 

0 

9 

8 

6 

6 

6 

6 

S 

2 

2 

3 

2 

41 

609 

As  shown  above,  practically  one-third  of  the  fatal  accidents 
occurred  in  the  course  of  employment  included  under  the  head- 
ing of  "  road,  street  and  bridge  transportation."  Of  the  num- 
ber shown  —  174  —  79  deaths  are  chargeable  to  steam  railroads 
and  60  to  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  streets,  roads, 
etc.  A  large  number  of  deaths  due  to  injury  also  occurred  in 
the  building  trades,  with  a  list  of  74. 

NdMBEB. 

The  next  table  is  a  study  which  shows  for  twenty-five  of  the 
principal  industries  in  the  Commonwealth  the  number  of  acci- 
dents per  1,000  employees. 
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Number  of  Accidenta  per  1,000  Employees  for  Twenty-five  Selected 
Branches  of  Industry. 


Industbt. 

1,000. 

287 

FoundriflB  And  metal  working,  

232 

180 

108 

137 

129 

120 

119 

BakflriM  

105 

104 

101 

100 

97 

78 

68 

Woolen  and  wonted  mills,  

68 

Cotton  milk,  

67 

59 

Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles,  

58 

56 

Makers  of  blank  books,  eto  

55 

54 

54 

44 

22 

The  figures  given  above  illustrate  in  a  general  way  only  the 
hazard  of  the  industries  considered  from  the  angle  of  accident 
frequency.  The  seriousness  of  the  injuries  is  not  here  shown. 
Furthermore,  the  number  of  employees  is  bdsed  on  the  average 
for  a  year  as  compiled  by  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics. The  factor  of  the  number  of  hours  worked  is  not  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  weighing  the  element  of  exposure. 

Causes. 

The  causes  of  non-fatal  and  fatal  accidents  are  summarized 
in  the  tables  given  below :  — 
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A  CLASSIFICATION  BY  CAUSES 
OF  NON- FATAL  ACCIDENTS 

JULV  1,1913-JUNE  30.f»4. 


OAUSES 
HAND  LABOR 
SPECIAL  MACMINERV  | 
FALLS 
EYE  INJURIES 
VEHICLES 
UNCLASSIFIED 
NAILS 
BURNS 
INFECTION 
SAWS 

FALLING  MATERIAL 

GLASS 

PRESSES 

RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT  I 
STREET  RAILWAYS 
GEARS 
BELTING 
ELEVATORS 
LATHES 
ANIMALS 
EMERY  WHEELS 
SHAFTING  «e 
WOOD  MOULDERS 
HOISTS 
ELECTRICITY 
DRILLS 
CRANES 
OCCUf^TIONAL  DISEASES! 
MILLING  MACHINES  I 
13  OTHER  CAUSES 


5,000      10,000      15,000     g  0,000     25^000  30,000 
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CaU8S8. 

EEand  Iftbor,  

Haehinery  peculiar  to  special  industries, 

FUis,  

Eye  injurias,  

Yehiclea.  

Naik.  

Burns  

Infectioii  from  trivial  cuts,  etc.. 

Saws,  

Ghss  

Fallinc  material  from  overhead, 

Presaes,  

Street  railways.  

Bailroad  equipment,  .... 

Gears  

Bdtinc  

Elevators,  

Lathee,  

Emery  wheels,  

Animah,  eto.,  

Wood  molderB,  eto.,  

Hoists  

Shafting,  set  screws,  

Eleotricity,  

Drills  

Cranes,  

Occupational  diseases,  .... 

MiDins  machines,  

Explosions  (other  than  boilers), 

Excavating,  

Calenders  

Engines,  ....... 

Asphyxiation,  drowning,  etc.,  . 

Planers,  

Eight  other  causes,  

MIsceDaneous  unclassified, 

Total  
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Analysis  of  these  accidents  into  three  groups  of  causes,  as 
follows,  hand  labor,  machinery  and  all  other,  shows  that  32  per 
cent,  were  caused  by  hand  labor,  25  per  cent,  were  caused  by 
machinery,  and  43  per  cent,  were  due  to  all  other  causes. 

The  next  table  gives  a  list  of  the  causes  of  fatal  accidents. 


Causes  of  Fatal  Accidents. 


Causbb. 

Numbor  of 
Cases. 

Falls 

101 

86 

AO 
W 

1 AWA  i  JLM 

30 

28 

24 

38 

Z3 

1ft 
10 

15 

1% 

IS 
10 

II 

11 

10 

7 

6 

5 

5 

3 

8 

8 

1 

1 

6 

10 

Total,  

609 
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Analysis  of  these  accidents  into  the  three  groups  of  causes 
worked  out  above  shows  the  following  percentage  distribution: 
hand  labor,  5  per  cent ;  machinery,  17  per  cent ;  all  other,  78 
per  cent 

Based  on  the  total  number  of  fatal  accidents,  17  per  cent, 
were  caused  by  railroad  equipment  and  20  per  cent  by  falls. 
These  percentages  are  included  in  the  figure  of  78  per  cent 
given  above. 

Time  op  Occurrence. 
Facts  regarding  the  time  of  day  and  the  day  of  the  week  at 
which  fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents  occurred   are  shown 
below:  — 

Frequency  of  Accidents  hy  Hours  of  the  Day. 


MoBNmo. 


1. 

S. 

S. 

4. 

B. 

C. 

7. 

S. 

f. 

If. 

11. 

U. 

Nonfatal. 

205 

287 

303 

320 

346 

402 

2.220 

0,376 

9,203 

12.940 

12.204 

6.460 

Fatal.  . 

6 

1 

5 

8 

8 

3 

20 

31 

26 

61 

66 

36 

ArTERNOON. 


1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

6. 

f. 

7. 

S. 

9. 

10. 

U. 

U. 

Non-(ataI, 

8.367 

7.862 

10.440 

9.776 

7.224 

2.638 

786 

867 

737 

666 

476 

230 

Fatal, 

26 

41 

46 

46 

39 

18 

9 

9 

6 

7 

10 

7 

The  tabulation  given  above  shows  that  the  greatest  number 
of  accidents  fall  in  the  morning  between  10  and  11  o'clock;  and 
in  the  afternoon  the  peak  is  between  3  and  4  o'clock.  This 
result  agrees  with  the  experience  of  the  previous  year,  and 
appears  to  represent  a  fairly  well  crystallized  law. 

The  frequency  of  accidents  by  days  of  the  week  is  indicated 
in  the  next  table. 
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Frequency  of  Accidents  by  Days  of  the  Week. 


Day  or  Wsek. 


Numbor  of 
Non-fatal 
Cmw. 


Nnmbor  of 
Fatal  C 


Monday, 
Tuesday, 
Wednesday, 
Thursday, 
Friday, 
Saturday, 
Sunday, 
Total, 


16,403 
16,601 
16,601 
16.044 
16,653 
12,300 
MTO 


96,882 


99 
86 
86 
72 
80 
68 
18 


509 


This  study  shows  a  fairly  steady  frequency  of  accidents  for 
each  day  of  the  week  except  for  Saturday  and  Sunday,  when 
there  is  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  accidents,  as  would 
naturally  be  expected. 

Sex. 

The  total  of  96,382  non-fatal  accidents  divided  by  sex  is  as 
follows :  — 

Male,  87,613 

Female,  8,769 

Total   96,382 


From  the  above,  the  fact  is  shown  that  91  per  cent,  of  the 
non-fatal  injuries  occurred  among  men. 

In  fatal  cases  503,  or  99  per  cent,  were  men,  and  6  cases,  or 
1  per  cent.,  were  women. 

Wages. 

The  distribution  of  accidents  according  to  the  wages  of  per- 
sons injured  has  been  made  with  greater  detail  than  was  the 
case  for  the  preceding  year.  For  comparative  purposes,  how- 
ever, the  same  groups  as  used  for  the  first  year  of  the  act  may 
easily  be  obtained  by  combining  the  figures  given  below. 
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Below  are  the  tables  which  show  the  average  rates  of  wages 
of  injured  persons  in  non-fatal  and  fatal  cases,  respectively:  — 


Wages  of  those  not  fatally  injured. 


Waob  Groups. 

Number 

of 
Csses. 

Waob  Groups. 

Number 

of 
Cases. 

5,171 

6  01-S7  00,  

3.268 

17  01-  18  00  

5,029 

7  01-  8  00.  

5.408 

18  01-  19  00,  

1.612 

8  01-  0  00,  

7,041 

19  01-  20  00  

3,194 

7,560 

20  01-  21  00  

1,807 

8.471 

21  01-  22  00  

1,022 

11  01-12  00,  

12,668 

22  01-  23  00  

496 

12  01-18  00,  

4,670 

23  01-  24  00  

842 

13  01-14  00,   

8,075 

24  01-  25  00  

1,272 

14  01-15  00,  

7,782 

2148 

15  01-16  00  

3.702 

Total  

96,382 

Wages 

of  those  fatally  injured. 

Waob  Groups. 

Number 

of 
Casea. 

Waob  Groups. 

Number 

of 
Cases. 

IS 

116  01-617  00  

22 

0  01-17  00  

7 

37 

13 

18  01-  10  00  

10 

23 

19  01-  20  00  

13 

9  01-10  00  

32 

20  01-  21  00  

16 

10  01-11  00.   

42 

21  01-  22  00  

10 

11  01-12  00  

78 

22  01-  23  00  

5 

12  01-13  00  

20 

23  01-  24  00  

9 

13  01-14  00  

40 

24  01-  25  00  

11 

14  01-15  00  

50 

25  01-  35  00  

24 

15  01-16  00  

25 

ToUl  

509 
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Age. 

The  distribution  of  persons  not  fatally  injured  and  of  those 
fatally  injured  is  arranged  in  groups,  as  follows:  — 


Diatrihution  of  Accidents  by  Age  Groups, 


Agb. 

Numbor  of 
Fatal  Cm6s. 

Number  of 
Non-fatal 
Cases. 

16-20. 
21-20. 
Z0-Z9, 
40-40. 
60-50. 

8 
85 
107 
113 
110 
81 
61 

1.525 
14.210 
86.678 
23.054 
13.646 
6.114 
2.255 

500 

06.382 

As  shown  above,  the  greatest  number  of  accidents  of  a  non- 
fatal nature  were  received  by  persons  between  twenty-one  and 
twenty-nine  years  of  age;  and  the  next  highest  number  of  cases 
fell  in  the  group  thirty  to  thirty-nine  years.  In  the  case  of  fatal 
accidents  the  largest  number  of  cases  occurred  between  the  ages 
of  forty  and  forty-nine. 

DuBATioN  OP  Total  Disability. 

On  the  question  of  duration  of  disability,  a  finer  analysis 
than  that  for  the  previous  year  has  been  made,  in  order  that  the 
figures  may  be  of  greater  practical  value. 

The  table  given  below  shows  this  information  in  condensed 
form  only :  — 

Non-fatal  Accidents. 


Gboups. 

Number 

of 
Cases. 

Groups. 

Number 

of 
Cases. 

24,301 

13  weeks  to  6  months. 

1,401 

0,755 

6  months  to  51  weeks. 

438 

0.221 

52  weeks  and  over.  .... 

203 

4  to  8  weeks  

7.005 

Disability  less  than  1  day, 

41.260 

2.540 

Total  

06.382 
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Of  these  accidents,  the  fact  should  be  noted  that  in  41,269 
cases  there  was  no  disability  beyond  the  day  on  which  the  in- 
jury occurred. 

Specified  Injuries. 
The  frequency  of  specified  injuries  for  which  additional 
compensation  is  payable  under  the  act  are  listed  below:  — 


Specified  Injuries, 


Ikjubt. 

Number 

OI 

Casee. 

Additional 

Com- 
pensation 
per  Case 
(Weeka). 

1 

160 

2 

1 

100 

One  eye  and  one  hand  loet, 

1 

One  hand  and  two  or  more 

S 

One  foot  and  two  or  more  t 

2 

77 

88 

50 

22 

Two  or  more  finfers  on  eacl 

1 

Two  or  more  finfers  on  one 

hand,  one  finger  on  other  hand,  lost, 

1 

87 

Two  or  more  finsera  lost* 

112 

0 

1  - 

804 

1  - 

42 

1,116 

CONJUOAL  COITDITION  AND  DePETOENCY  IN  FaTAL  CaSES. 

The  conjugal  condition  of  those  fatally  injured  is  shown  in 
the  following  table:  — 


Conjugal  Condition  in  Fatal  Cases. 


Condition. 

Number 

of 
Cases. 

Condition. 

Number 

of 
Cases. 

Single  

170 

2 

306 

600 

32 
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Facts  regarding  dependency  are  summarized  in  the  follow- 
ing table :  — 

Dependency. 


Numbor  of 

Number  of 

Dqfiendents. 

OMes. 

Total.  

942 

SSI 

Partinl  

144 

91 

87 

In  these  figures  the  actual  number  of  dependents  is  shown, 
together  with  the  number  of  cases  in  each  type  of  dependency. 

The  number  of  total  dependents,  942,  is  based  on  331  sep- 
arate death  cases  in  which  dependency  was  total.  Likewise  the 
144  cases  of  partial  dependency  are  based  on  91  death  cases 
in  which  dependency  was  partial. 

Payments  by  Insubance  Companies. 
Returns  for  the  year  July  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914,  made 
by  insurance  companies  have  been  tabulated  and  are  sum- 
marized below :  — 

Total  medical  cost  (paid  and  estimated),  .  .  .  $556,250  45 
Non-fatal  accidents  (paid  and  estimated),  .  .  .  1,486,796  71 
Fatal  accidents  (paid  and  estimated),  ....       578,705  75 

Total,  $2,621,752  91 

These  figures  show  paid  and  estimated  outstanding  losses  on 
account  of  medical  and  hospital  treatment,  and  for  compensa- 
tion in  fatal  and  non-fatal  cases. 
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COMPENSATION  BENEFITS  UNDER  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACT. 

The  enactment  of  legislation  on  workmen's  compensation 
during  the  last  few  years  in  the  United  States  indicates  that 
the  importance  of  this  subject  has  been  recognized.  An  excel- 
lent beginning  has  been  made,  but  a  great  deal  of  diligent  effort 
is  still  necessary  to  bring  the  law  up  to  a  standard  which  will 
in  practice  enable  the  carrying  out  of  the  principles  at  the 
foundation  of  this  type  of  legislation.  Industrial  accidents  con- 
tribute heavily  to  the  evil  of  social  waste.  The  number  of 
accidents  can  be  reduced  by  preventive  measures,  but  can  never 
be  entirely  eliminated,  so  that  the  vital  problem  is  to  reduce 
this  waste  by  bringing  injured  persons  back  as  near  as  possible 
to  their  former  earning  capacity.  Provision  for  compensation 
benefits  should  be  suiBcient  to  keep  a  man  and  his  family  from 
being  subject  to  charity  during  this  process  of  rehabilitation. 
The  loss  involved  by  accidents  can  never  be  fully  regained. 
The  employee's  wages,  the  employer's  production,  and  the  joint 
loss  to  the  community  can  be  only  partially  recovered.  The 
problem,  therefore,  in  constructive  compensation  legislation  is 
to  get  a  balance  that  will  give  the  maximum  of  justice  to  the 
greatest  number.  In  furtherance  of  the  principle  of  rehabili- 
tation, payments  should  be  so  graded  that  serious  injuries  will 
not  be  discriminated  against  by  the  overpayment  of  benefits  in 
cases  which  are  less  serious  in  nature. 

Adequate  provision  for  disabilities  which  are  permanent  in 
quality  presents  a  problem  which  is  diflScult,  but  one  which 
must  be  solved.  This  phase  of  the  law  is  a  matter  of  serious 
interest  to  all  the  States  which  have  workmen's  compensation 
acts,  from  the  east  across  the  country  to  the  Pacific  coast  All 
these  States  have  been  visited  by  members  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Industrial  Accident  Board,  and  there  is  unanimous  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  part  of  the  members  of  accident  commissions 
in  these  States  with  the  law  on  permanent  disabilities.  The 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  a  good  law  from  the  point 
of  view  of  administration,  but  its  provisions  for  permanent  dis- 
abilities should  be  improved. 
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The  amended  law  which  went  into  effect  Oct  1,  1914,  pro- 
vides for  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  compensation  from  50  to 
66%  per  cent  of  the  loss  in  average  weekly  wages;  also  the 
period  of  payments  in  cases  of  death  and  disability,  either  total 
or  partial,  has  been  extended  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  weeks, 
with  the  maximum  amount  of  compensation  which  may  be  paid 
set  at  $4,000. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  adequacy  of  the  provi- 
sions in  the  present  Massachusetts  law,  a  comparison  is  made 
in  this  chapter  with  the  Boynton  Workmen's  Compensation, 
Insurance  and  Safety  Act,  which  went  into  effect  in  California, 
Jan,  1,  1914. 

The  California  law  is  chosen  for  this  purpose  because  this 
law  is  the  only  example  to  be  found  in  the  United  States  of  an 
attempt  to  construct  a  schedule  of  benefits  in  which  weight  is 
given  to  the  varying  effects  of  different  kinds  of  injury  on 
persons  of  different  ages  and  engaged  in  different  kinds  of 
occupation. 

The  difficulties  of  arriving  at  a  proper  basis  of  award  lie  in 
the  varying  effects  which  injuries  have  on  different  persons. 
Age,  occupation,  education,  general  health,  courage,  ambition, 
honesty,  the  co-operation  of  employers,  together  with  the  type 
of  injury,  are  all  factors  which  influence  a  person^s  ability  to 
return  to  work  at  the  former  wage  level,  a  lower  level,  or  not 
at  all.  These  factors  also  go  towards  determining  the  length  of 
time  that  a  person  -will  be  disabled.  In  the  California  schedule 
the  attempt  is  made  to  measure  the  more  important  of  these 
factors,  t.e^,  injury,  age,  and  occupation. 

In  the  analysis  which  follows,  the  fact  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  pass  judgment 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  California  law.  That  work  can  be 
done  only  after  considerable  experience  has  been  accumulated 
in  that  State.  This  chapter  is  intended  primarily  to  show  the 
actual  benefit  provisions  under  the  Massachusetts  law,  and  then 
to  call  attention  to  the  California  law  by  indicating  its  main 
provisions  in  connection  with  those  in  operation  in  this  State. 

The  examples  given  below  have  been  taken  from  the  more 
detailed  analysis  shown  later  on  in  the  chapter,  for  the  purpose 
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of  indicating  briefly  the  probable  awards  which  would  be  made 
in  California  in  a  few  actual  cases  of  permanent  disabilities 
taken  from  Massachusetts  experience. 

A  foreman  whose  work  required  his  attendance  at  gas-pro- 
ducer furnaces  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes  as  a  result  of  his 
work.  This  man  was  forty-seven  years  of  age,  and  earned 
$19.04  per  week.  In  Massachusetts  the  compensation  for  this 
disability  amounts  to  $5,000.  In  California  the  total  amount, 
including  the  pension,  would  be  approximately  $10,000. 

An  operator  of  an  automatic  screw  machine  lost  the  sight  of 
one  eye.  His  age  was  thirty-five  years  and  his  wages  $15  per 
week.  Disability  extended  for  almost  nine  weeks,  when  the 
man  was  able  to  resume  work  at  his  former  wages.  In  addition 
to  the  compensation  during  the  period  of  disability  there  was 
an  additional  payment  of  fifty  weeks,  making  a  total  payment, 
in  Massachusetts,  of  $587.  In  California  payments  would  be 
about  $945  in  a  period  of  ninety-seven  weeks. 

A  fleshing  machine  operator  met  with  an  accident  which 
necessitated  the  amputation  of  the  minor  arm  between  the 
shoulder  and  elbow.  This  man's  age  was  sixty-five  years  at  the 
time  of  the  accident  and  his  wages  $18  per  week.  After  a  total 
disability  of  six  and  four-sevenths  weeks  he  returned  to  work 
of  a  supervisory  nature  at  $12  per  week,  and  is  now  being  paid 
compensation  on  the  basis  of  partial  disability.  Total  pay- 
ments in  Massachusetts  will  be  about  $2,500.  In  California 
the  amount  would  be  $3,000. 

A  man  operating  a  hair-picking  machine  suffered  a  loss  at 
the  proximal  joints  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers  of  the  major 
hand.  His  age  was  twenty-eight  years,  and  wages  $9  per  week. 
Disability  lasted  for  eight  weeks,  but  payments,  including  addi- 
tional compensation,  for  twenty-five  weeks,  amounted  to  $198. 
In  California  the  provisions  for  compensation  would  allow  $304 
in  a  period  of  fifty-two  weeks. 

Proceeding  to  the  more  detailed  study  of  the  Massachusetts 
law  and  to  the  comparison  with  the  California  law,  the  sum- 
mary inserted  at  this  point  has  been  prepared  to  show  the  com- 
pensation provisions  under  each  act.    Analysis  of  this  table  is 
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made  more  simple  by  taking  like  groups  of  disftbility  for  the 
common  units,  as  follows :  — 

Tabular  Compabison  of  Benefits. 


CAUrORMIA. 


Death.  ^95  per  cent,  of  w«ekly  wages;  340 
weeks;  mwdmum,  S20.83  per  week;  mini- 
mum, 14.17  per  week;  total  payments  ranoe 
from  11.000  to  15.000. 

Temporarf  Total  DitabUUn.  —  ^  per  cent,  of 
weekly  wages;  not  to  exceed  240  weeks;  maxi- 
mum. $20.83  per  week;  minimum,  14.17  per 
week;  mnyimtim  total  pasrments,  16,000. 


Tanporanr  Partial  DtMbitihr.  —  05  per  cent, 
loss  in  wages;  not  to  exceed  240  weeks;  maxi- 
mum, 120.88  per  week;  maximum  total  pay- 
mento,  16,000. 

Permanent  Diaabilitiee.  —  For  permanent  dis- 
abilities compensation  is  provided,  as  fol- 
lows: — 

(a)  For  a  disability  of  00^  per  cent,  or  less,  06 
per  cent,  of  wa^  for  4  weeks  for  every  1  per 
cent,  of  disability;  maytmnm,  $20.83  per 
week;  minimum,  $4.17  per  week;  total  pay- 
ments range  for  a  disability  of  K  of  1  per  cent, 
from  $4.17  to  $20.83 ;  for  a  disability  of  69^  per 
cent,  from  $1,163.43  to  $6,811.57. 

Q>)  For  a  disability  of  70  per  cent,  or  more,  65 
per  cent,  of  wafes  for  24D  weeks;  and  tbere- 
after  a  life  pension  of  1  per  cent,  of  wages  for 
every  1  per  cent,  of  di8u>ility  in  excess  of  60 
per  cent.;  maximum,  $20.83  per  week;  mini- 
mum, $4.17  per  week;  total  payments  for  240 
weeks  range  from  $1,000  to  $6,000.  Pension 
varies. 


Medical  treatment  for  90  days. 


MAmACRVBwm. 


Death.  —  66M  P«r  cent,  of  weekly  wages;  600 
weeks;  maximum,  $10  per  week;  mmimum, 
$4  per  week;  total  payments  range  from 
$2,000  to  $4,000. 

Total  Diedbiliin,  Temvoranf  or  Permanent.— 
WH  per  cent,  of  weelcly  wages;  not  to  exceed 
600  weeks;  maTtmnm,  no  per  week;  mini- 
mum. $4  per  week;  maximum  total  pay- 
mente.  $4,000. 

Partial  DiioMZtCy,  Temporarff  or  Permanent.  — 
60M  per  cent,  loss  in  wages;  not  to  exceed  500 
weeks;  maximum,  $10  per  week;  maximum 
total  payments.  $4,000. 

Specified  Tnj'uriee.  —  For  the  following  speci- 
fied injuries  additional  compensation  is  pro- 
vided, as  follows:  — 

(a)  Lou  of  Tvo  Memhere;  Loee  of  Two  Ej/ee.  — 
66H  per  oent.  of  weekly  wages;  maximum, 
$10  per  week;  minimum,  $i  per  week;  100 
weeks;  total  payments  range  from  $400  to 
$1,000. 

(b)  Loee  of  One  Member;  Loee  of  One  Bjft.  — 
66H  per  oent.  of  weekly  wages;  maximum. 
$10  per  week;  minimum,  $4  per  week;  50 
weela;  total  pasrments  range  from  $200  to 
$500. 

(c)  Loee  ehoee  Second  Joint  of  Ttoo  or  More 
Pingere,etc.  —  WH  per  cent,  of  weekly  wages; 
maximum,  $10  per  week;  minimum,  $4  per 
week;  25  weeks;  total  payments  range  from 
$100  to  $250. 

id)  Loee  of  at  leaet  One  Phalange.  — per 
oent.  of  weekly  wages;  maximum,  $10  per 
week;  minimum.  $4  per  week;  12  weeks; 
total  payments  range  from  $48  to  $120. 

Medical  treatment  for  2  weeks.  Additional 
treatment  at  discretion  of  Board. 


A.  Death, 

(1)  California.  —  65  per  cent  of  wages  extends  in  all  cases 
for  240  weeks.  This  is  equivalent  to  156  weeks'  full  wages, 
between  the  wage  limits  of  $333.33%  and  $1,666.66%.  The 
resultant  weekly  compensation  limits  are  $4.17  and  $20.83; 
and  the  resultant  total  compensation  limits  are  $1,000  and 
$5,000. 

(2)  Massachusetts.  —  66%  per  cent,  of  wages  for  500  weeks 
is  equivalent  to  333%  weeks'  full  wages.  The  weekly  compen- 
sation limits  are  set  at  $4  and  $10 ;  and  the  upper  total  corn- 
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pensation  limit  is  fixed  at  $4,000.  The  resultant  lower  limit 
for  total  compensation  is  $2,000.  In  order  to  compare  the  unit 
333H  weeks'  full  wages  with  the  corresponding  unit  under  (1), 
and  to  determine  the  resultant  annual  wage  limits  which  oper- 
ate under  this  provision,  further  analysis  is  necessary. 

(a)  Considering  the  $4,000  maximum  compensation  limit, 
66%  per  cent,  of  wages  for  500  weeks  is  equivalent  to  333%. 
weeks'  full  wages  only  when  annual  earnings  limits  are  $312 
and  $624,  and  only  in  such  cases  will  compensation  extend  the 
full  500  weeks. 

(6)  When  the  compensation  limit  of  $10  per  week  is  opera- 
tive, payments  may  be  made  for  only  400  weeks.  This  pay- 
ment is  equivalent  to  266%  weeks'  full  wages,  in  which  case 
the  annual  earnings  upper  limit  is  $780. 

A  compression  of  (a)  and  (b)  shows,  on  the  basis  of  the 
range  in  annual  wages,  the  resultant  range  in  the  number  of 
compensation  weeks  and  the  equivalent  in  full  weeks'  wages. 


lUvoB  OF  Annual  Waou. 

Number  of 
Compenaation 

Weeks  at 
WH  Per  Cent. 

Number 
of  Weeks,  Full 
Waces. 

1313  00-1834  00.  

OSS  3^  780  00  

WO 
41NM00 
400 

833.3 
333.6-3M.6 
Lees  than  3M.0 

A  comparison  of  the  benefits  in  fatal  cases  under  the  two 
laws  discloses  the  following  facts:  In  California  all  weekly 
payments  extend  for  the  same  length  of  time,  —  240  weeks. 
In  Massachusetts  the  period  covered  varies  from  400  to  600 
weeks.  In  California  the  minimum  amount  of  compensation 
payable  is  $1,000 ;  in  Massachusetts  the  corresponding  amount 
is  $2,000.  The  actual  annual  wage  which  controls  this  latter 
payment  is  $312.  In  California  compensation  of  $2,000  would 
require  as  a  basis  annual  earnings  of  $666.66.  Using  the  com- 
mon unit  weeks'  wages  as  reduced  by  a  combination  of  the 
amount  of  weekly  compensation  and  the  number  of  compensa- 
tion weeks,  the  following  relationship  is  found  to  be  existent :  — 
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Waob  Lnirrt 

(Annual). 

Margin  in  Terms 
of  Full  WeekB* 
Waces  by  which 
Paymenta  are 
greater  or  lees  in 
MaHOTchueettB  on 

California 
Unit  of  166  Weeks' 
Full  Wagea. 

Waos  Lnim 

(Annual). 

Margin  in  Tenna 
of  Full  Weeks' 
Wages  by  which 

Payments  are 
greater  or  less  in 
Massachusetts  on 

California 
Unit  of  156  Weeks' 
Full  Wages. 

(a)  1024  00  and  leM,  . 

+177.8 

(«)  11,040  00-11,838  33, 

.1 

(5)    025  25,  ... 

+176.6 

C/)   1.341  60-  1,666  66. 

—1  to— 81.2 

(c)    780  00,       .      .  . 

+110.6 

(9)  Over  11,666  66,  . 

—31.2 

W  1.040  00.       .      .  . 

+  44.0 

>  Excess  margin  decreases  to  0  at  upper  wage  limit  of  group. 


From  this  table  the  fact  is  shown  that  in  those  cases  where 
wages  are  $15  per  week  or  less  the  compensation  benefits  in 
Massachusetts  will,  on  the  average,  amount  in  total  payments 
to  almost  double  the  benefits  provided  in  California.  At  $20 
per  week  Massachusetts'  payments  will  amount  to  44  weeks' 
wages  in  excess  of  California  payments.  In  cases  where  the 
weekly  wage  is  $25.64,  the  number  of  weeks'  full  wages  payable 
in  compensation  will  be  the  same  in  both  States.  Where  weekly 
wages  exceed  this  amount  the  number  of  full  weeks'  wages 
payable  in  compensation  will  show  in  Massachusetts  a  compara- 
tive decrease,  until  a  weekly  wage  of  $32.05  is  reached.  This 
wage  is  the  California  upper  limit  which  controls  the  maximum 
amount  of  compensation  payable  weekly  in  that  State.  At  this 
point  the  excess  of  weeks'  wages  in  California  is  31.2,  and  this 
is  the  margin  of  difference  which  will  prevail  in  all  cases  when 
weekly  wages  are  more  than  $32.05. 

For  the  purpose  of  noting  the  relative  number  of  fatal  cases 
in  which  persons  in  Massachusetts  are  affected  by  these  various 
wage  limits  which  actually  control  the  compensation  benefits 
fixed  by  statute,  the  following  wage  table,  based  on  Massachu- 
setts' experience  for  the  period  July  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914, 
is  shown :  — 
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Fatal  Comm. 


WUKLT  WaOB. 

Par 
Crat.  of 
Cum. 

Wbbklt  Waqb. 

Par 
Cent,  of 
Cuaa. 

40.8 

180  01-  $88  00  

4.1 

U  01-415  00,  

Ovm  883  00  

.8 

»  01-  10  00  

21.1 

100.0 

10  01-  20  00  

10.8 

These  figures  indicate  that  40.8  per  cent  of  the  persons 
fatally  injured  in  the  year  July  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914, 
received  wages  of  $12  per  week  or  less.  This  is  the  upper  wage 
limit  at  which  two-thirds  of  wages  may  be  paid  over  a  period 
of  500  weeks  and  be  within  the  compensation  limits  of  $10 
per  week  and  $4,000  total  payments.  In  23.4  per  cent,  of  the 
cases,  or  the  groups  in  which  wages  range  from  more  than  $12 
to,  and  including,  $15,  compensation  may  extend  from  less  than 
500  weeks  to  400  weeks.  At  the  $15  limit  the  compensation 
would  equal  $10  per  week  for  400  weeks.  In  35.8  pe^  cent, 
of  the  cases  wages  are  in  excess  of  the  maximum  wage  limit 
Consequently,  in  these  cases  no  compensation  is  paid  for  that 
loss  of  wages  which  exceeds  $15  per  week.  In  addition  there 
is  the  loss  of  33H  per  cent,  of  wages  which  operates  in  all  cases 
where  wages  range  from  $6  to  $15  per  week.  From  another 
point  of  view,  dependents  of  persons  whose  wages  were  $15 
per  week  receive  $10  per  week  for  400  weeks,  which  amounts 
to  $4,000.  On  the  basis  of  weekly  payments  extending  for  500 
weeks  the  compensation  rate  in  such  cases  is  53H  per  cent  of 
average  weekly  earnings.  On  this  same  basis  the  dependents 
of  a  person  whose  earnings  were  $20  per  week  receive  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  of  40  per  cent,  of  average  weekly  wages.  As 
the  amount  of  wages  in  excess  of  $624  per  year  increases,  the 
net  rate  of  weekly  wages  payable  as  compensation  decreases. 
This  fact  is  of  importance  in  considering  questions  of  policy 
regarding  the  protection  of  standards  of  living.  Although  the 
compensation  limits  in  the  Massachusetts  law  cause  resultant 
variations  in  the  relative  rates  of  wages  payable  in  different 
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wage  groups,  the  fact  is  worth  repeating  that  in  similar  cases 
the  gross  amount  of  compensation  payable  in  Massachusetts 
exceeds  the  amount  paid  in  California  up  to  the  point  where 
annual  earnings  amount  to  $1^338.33^. 

B.  Temporary  Total  Disability^ 
Total  disabilities  of  a  temporary  nature,  either  in  the  ex- 
perience of  California  or  of  Massachusetts,  probably  do  not  in 
any  case  extend  over  the  full  period  for  which  compensation 
payments  are  provided,  and  likewise  the  aggregate  amounts  of 
compensation  paid  do  not  equal  the  maximum  gross  amount 
limits.  Therefore,  in  comparing  the  relative  benefits  for  this 
type  of  disability  under  the  two  laws,  the  variable  factors  to 
be  considered  are  the  compensation  rates  and  the  weekly  com- 
pensation limits.  For  purposes  of  reasoning,  any  number  of 
weeks  more  than  2  and  less  than  240  may  be  taken  as  a  common 
unit  to  express  duration  of  disability. 

A  comparison  of  benefits  is  best  made  by  reducing  the  com- 
pensation payable  in  different  wage  groups  to  terms  of  weeks' 
wages;  The  results  of  this  comparison  for  a  few  cases  are 
shown  below. 


Pbs  Csnt.  or  Wbxks' 
Waoes. 

Maaaaohn- 
setts 
Differenoea  in 
Per  Cents, 
of  Weeks' 
Wacea. 

Annual  Waoks. 

California. 

Maaaaohu- 
aetta. 

60.5 

66.6 

—2.9 

326  25  

66.6 

66.6 

833  33  to  $780  00,  s  

65.0 

66.6 

+1.6 

800  00  

65.0 

65.0 

1,040  00  

65.0 

50.0 

—15.0 

1,333  33  

66.0 

39.0 

—26.0 

1,666  66, »  

65.0 

31.2 

—33.8 

1  Massaohusetts  lower  wage  limit. 

*  1333.33,  California  lower  wage  limit;  $780,  Massaohusetts  upper  wage  limit. 

*  California  upper  wage  limit. 


The  significance  of  these  figures  is  brought  out  more  clearly 
if  they  are  read  in  connection  with  the  figures  which  show  the 
distribution  of  injured  by  wage  groups.    This  distribution, 
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given  below,  is  based  on  the  experience  in  Massachusetts  for 
the  second  complete  year  under  the  act,  but  is  reduced  in  pro- 
portion to  the  relative  number  of  accidents  which  exceeded  two 
weeks  in  duration  of  disability. 


AumuAL  Waocs. 

Number  of 
£mpk>ye«. 

Dutribu- 
tion  by  Per 
Cents. 

t312  00  and  Im. 

1.130 

5.4 

812  53-1780  00. 

14,400 

08.4 

780  Sa-i,0i0  00, 

3.800 

18.4 

Onr  11,040  00.  . 

1,068 

7.8 

A  combination  of  these  two  tables  shows  that  in  74  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  in  Massachusetts  compensation  may  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  66%  per  cent,  of  weekly  wages;  in  26  per  cent  of  the 
cases  there  is  a  decreasing  range  in  the  compensation  rate  from 
66%  per  cent  to  as  low  as  30  per  cent.  Approximately  5,500 
persons  are  affected  at  one  point  or  another  by  these  diminishing 
weekly  rates  of  compensation  for  each  week  of  disability. 
Owing  to  the  wider  range  of  wage  limits  in  California,  in  this 
upper  group  of  wage  earners  there  is  a  corresponding  increasing 
margin,  in  favor  of  California,  between  the  relative  benefits 
in  the  two  States. 

C.  Temporary  Partial  Disability. 
Disabilities  which  come  under  this  category  are,  as  a  rule, 
not  of  long  duration.  At  any  rate,  only  in  the  exceptional  case 
will  payments  be  affected  by  the  limits.  Considerable  space  has 
been  given  to  analyzing  payments  imder  the  preceding  headings, 
so  only  a  word  is  necessary  here  in  comparing  California  and 
Massachusetts. 

In  each  State  for  this  type  of  disability  a  certain  percentage 
is  paid  on  loss  of  wages ;  i.e.,  on  the  difference  between  present 
and  previous  annual  earnings.  In  California  the  rate  is  65 
per  cent,  of  loss  of  wages,  and  in  Massachusetts  the  correspond- 
ing rate  is  66%  per  cent 
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D.    Permanent  Disabilities. 


A  comparison  of  the  compensation  payments  in  California 
and  Massachusetts  for  permanent  disabilities  is  much  more 
complex  than  was  the  case  in  the  foregoing  analysis.  First, 
the  two  methods  of  payment  are  widely  divergent ;  and  second, 
this  type  of  disability  places  each  case  on  more  of  an  indi- 
vidual basis.  Hence,  imder  this  section,  the  simplest  and  most 
fruitful  method  of  comparison  is  one  of  selected  cases  from 
which  deductions  may  be  made  regarding  the  relative  bene- 
fits provided  in  the  two  laws.  Even  this  method  has  shortr 
comings,  as  regards  the  results  of  actual  practice,  because  of 
the  lack  of  available  experience  data  under  the  California  law 
and  the  consequent  necessity  for  substituting  in  the  place  of 
actual  experience  approximations  based  on  the  surface  wording 
and  underlying  theory  of  the  law. 

Preliminary  to  making  this  comparison  by  concrete  cases  it 
is  advisable  to  explain  in  a  general  way  the  basic  principles 
of  the  provisions  imder  discussion.  In  California  the  compen- 
sation payments  for  death  amount  to  three  years'  wages;  that 
is,  65  per  cent,  of  weekly  wages  for  240  weeks.  This  amount 
has  been  assumed  sufficient  to  permit  a  family  to  become  ac- 
customed to  its  new  circumstances.  The  next  step  is  the  devel- 
opment of  a  ratio  between  a  death  benefit  and  an  award  for 
permanent  disability. 

The  unit  of  measurement  for  the  determination  of  the  degree 
of  disability  is  estimated  percentage  loss  of  earning  power. 
The  next  assumption  is  that  a  worker  who  has  received  a  severe 
permanent  injury  will  require  40  per  cent,  of  his  former  weekly 
wages  for  his  own  support.  Therefore,  so  far  as  his  family 
is  concerned,  such  a  person  is  the  same  as  dead,  and  the  benefit 
for  a  60  per  cent,  disability  should  for  this  reason  equal  that 
paid  in  the  case  of  death. 

This  limit  of  60  per  cent,  is  the  degree  of  disability  up  to 
which  it  is  expected  that  a  person  will  be  able  to  readapt  him- 
self to  circumstances.  For  disabilities  of  70  per  cent,  and  over 
it  is  assumed  that  a  person  is  practically  incapable  of  rehabili- 
tation, and  therefore  at  the  expiration  of  240  weeks  such  a 
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person  receives  for  bis  own  maintenance  a  pension  amounting 
to  1  per  cent  of  weekly  wages  for  each  1  per  cent  of  disability 
in  excess  of  60  per  cent  Tbe  margin  of  disability  between  60 
and  70  per  cent  is  provided  for  by  allowing  compensation  to  ex- 
tend beyond  the  240  weeks  at  the  rate  of  65  per  cent  of  wages 
for  four  weeks  for  each  additional  1  per  cent  of  disability. 
Thus^  in  the  case  of  a  disability  of  69%  per  cent.,  compensation 
would  continue  for  39  weeks  beyond  the  240  weeks'  period. 
So  much  for  the  method  of  payments. 

'Next,  the  method  for  determining  the  degrees  of  disability 
shoxdd  be  outlined,  as  it  is  different  from  that  used  in  any  of 
the  other  States  where  the  percentage  loss  of  earning  power  is 
dependent  on  the  physical  injury  alone,  and  even  then,  in  most 
cases,  with  little  real  analysis.  In  California  the  loss  of  earn- 
ing power  is  measured  by  a  system  of  co-ordinating  weights 
dependeni  upon  the  physical  injury,  the  age,  and  occupation. 
In  this  way  power  of  accommodation  and  degree  of  special- 
ization are  linked  up  with  physical  injury,  and  in  theory  a 
true  measure  of  disability  is  determined. 

In  Massachusetts  no  attempt  is  made  to  determine  in  advance 
the  percentage  of  disability  likely  to  ensue  from  a  given  type 
of  injury.  In  this  way,  for  the  purpose  of  making  awards,  each 
case  of  this  nature  is  considered  according  to  its  individual 
merits,  and  largely  on  an  economic  basis  as  the  facts  are 
developed  For  the  purpose,  however,  of  approving  lump  sum 
settlements,  future  loss  of  wages  has  to  be  estimated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  probable  percentage  of  disability  existent  in  such 
cases. 

In  order  to  compare  the  benefits  in  permanent  disability  cases 
under  the  two  statutes  considered,  the  examples  which  follow 
have  been  taken  from  actual  Massachusetts  experience  where 
the  facts  are  known.  These  cases  have  then  been  treated  as  if 
they  were  subject  to  the  California  statute,  and  the  awards  have 
been  worked  out  according  to  the  schedule  for  permanent  dis- 
abilities in  use  in  that  State.  The  fact  should  be  stated,  in 
connection  with  the  method  of  computing  benefits  under  the 
California  law,  that  any  award  may  be  reviewed  and  revised 
within  a  period  of  245  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  injury.  For 
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this  reason,  and  also  because  the  number  of  samples  shown  is 
comparatively  small,  any  deductions  and  conclusions  based  on 
the  cases  which  appear  below  should  not  be  considered  as  final, 
but  should  be  considered  only  as  indicative  of  general  tendencies. 
With  these  explanations  in  mind,  a  fairly  reliable  idea  of  the 
comparative  benefits  possible  in  permanent  disabilities  may  be 
obtained  from  the  following  selected  cases. 

After  this  preliminary  explanation,  the  next  step  is  to  show 
the  relative  benefits  provided  in  California  and  Massachusetts 
by  means  of  the  selected  examples  given  below:  — 

CASE  L 
Pacts. 

Nature  of  injury:  loss  of  sight  in  both  eyes. 
Oeeapation:  foreman,  gas-producer  furnaces. 
Age:  47  years.  • 
Wage:  $19.04. 

Compensation. 

Maasachusetta. 
66%  per  cent,  of  $19.04  =  $12.65  (maximum  =  $10). 
$10  X 100  weeks  =  $1,000  (additional ) . 
$10  X  400  weeks  =  $4,000  (loss  of  wages) . 
Total,  $5,000. 

California. 

Disability  =  100  per  cent.  Expectation  of  life  pension  =  19.49  years. 
65  per  cent,  of  $19.04  =  $12.38.  40  per  cent,  of  $19.04  =  $7.62. 
$12.38  X  240  weeks  =  $2,971.20  (loss  of  wages) . 
$7.62  X  1,013.48  weeks  =  $7,722.71  (pension) . 
Total,  $10,693.91. 

CASE  II. 
Facts. 

Nature  of  injury :  loss  of  sight  in  one  eye. 
Occupation :  operator  of  automatic  screw  machine. 
Age:  35  years. 
Wage:  $15. 

Compensation. 

Massachusetts. 
66%  per  cent,  of  $15  =  $10. 
$10  X  50  weeks  =  $500  (additional) . 
$10  X  8.7  weeks  =  $87  (loss  of  wages) . 
Total,  $587. 
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California. 

Disability  =  24%  per  cent.   65  per  cent,  of  $15  =  $9.75. 
$9.75  X  97  weeks  =  $945.75  (loss  of  wages) . 
Total,  $945.75. 

CASE  ni. 
Facts. 

Nature  of  injury:  loss  of  minor  arm  between  shoulder  and  elbow. 

Occupation :  fleshing  machine  operator. 

Age:  65  years. 

Wage:  $18.  Partial,  $12. 

Compensation. 

Massachusetts. 
66%  per  cent,  of  $18  =  $12  (maximum  =  $10). 
em  per  cent,  of  ($18^12)  =$4. 
$10  X  50  weeks  =  $500  (additional) . 
$10  X  6%  weeks  =  $65.71  (loss  of  wages,  total). 
$4  x  4939*  weeks  =  $1,973.71  (loss  of  wages,  partial). 
Total,  $2,539.42. 

California. 

Disability  =  66  per  cent.  65  per  cent,  of  $18  =  $11.70. 
$11.70  x  264  weeks  =  $3,088.80  (loss  of  wages). 
Total,  $3,088.80. 

CASE  IV. 
Pacts. 

Nature  of  injury :  loss  at  second  joints  of  middle  and  ring  fingers  of 
minor  hand. 
Occupation:  general  hand  in  dyehouse. 
Age:  31  years. 
Wage:  $9. 

Compensation. 
Masscichusetts. 

66%  per  cent,  of  $9  =  $6, 
$6  X  25  weeks  =  $150  (additional) . 
$6x6  weeks  =  $36  (loss  of  wages). 
Total,  $186. 

California. 

Disability  =  4%  per  cent.  65  per  cent,  of  $9  =  $5.85. 
$5.85x18  weeks  =  $105.30  (loss  of  wages). 
Total,  $105.30. 
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CASE  V. 
Pacts. 

Nature  of  injoiy:  loss  at  proximal  joints  of  index  and  middle  fingers 
of  major  hand. 

Occupation :  hair  picker  operator. 
Age:  28  years. 
Wage:  $9. 

Compensation. 
Ma88cu:hu8ett8, 

66%  per  cent,  of  $9  =  $6. 
$6x25  weeks  =  $150  (additional). 
$6x8  weeks  =  $48  (loss  of  wages). 
Total,  $198. 

California, 

Disability  =  13  per  cent.  65  per  cent,  of  $9  =  $5.85. 
$5.85  X  52  weeks  =  $304.20  (loss  of  wages). 
Total,  $304.20. 

CASE  VI. 
Facts. 

Nature  of  injury :  distal  joint  of  forefinger  of  major  hand. 
Occupation:  punch  press  operator. 
Age:  26  years. 
Wage:  $10.50. 

Compensation. 

Masfiochusetis. 
66%  per  cent,  of  $10.50  ~  $7. 
$7x12  weeks  =  $84  (additional). 
$7x4  weeks  =  $28  (loss  of  wages) . 
Total,  $112. 

California. 

Disability  =  5^A  per  cent.  65  per  cent,  of  $10.50  =  $6.83. 
$6.83  X  21  weeks  =  $143.43  (loss  of  wages) . 
Total,  $143.43. 

CASE  VII. 
Facts. 

Nature  of  injury:  loss  at  distal  joint  of  middle  finger  of  major  hand. 

Occupation:  weaver. 

Age:  28  years. 

Wage:  $11.68.  Partial,  $7. 
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Compensation. 
Massachuaetta. 

66%  per  cent,  of  $11.68  =  $7.78.  66%  per  cent,  of  ($11.68-$7)  = 
$3.12. 

$7.78x12  weeks  =  $93.36  (additional). 
$7.78x7  weeks  =  $54.46  (loss  of  wages,  total). 
$3.12x3  weeks  =  $9.36  (loss  of  wages,  partial). 
Total,  $157.18. 

Cdlifomia. 

Combination  is  not  considered  a  permanent  disability. 

65  per  cent,  of  $11.68  =  $7.59.  65  per  cent  of  ($11.68-$7)  =$3.04. 

$7.59x7  weeks  =  $53.13  (loss  of  wages,  total). 

$3.04x3  weeks =$9.12  (loss  of  wages,  partial). 

Total,  $62.25. 

The  seven  cases  given  above  are  actual  examples  taken  from 
the  experience  of  Massachusetts.  In  applying  the  California 
schedule  to  the  facts  of  these  cases  the  results  show  the  theoreti- 
cal possibilities  under  the  latter  law.  A  comparative  summary 
of  the  aggregate  payments  under  the  two  systems  shown  above 
is  inserted  here  to  facilitate  further  comment. 
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In  five  of  the  seven  cases  given  above,  aggregate  payments 
in  (>alifomia  exceed  those  in  Massachusetts.  Analysis  of  those 
cases  in  which  disability  had  terminated  for  the  time  being 
shows  in  both  States  a  number  of  compensation  weeks  in  excess 
of  the  period  of  disability.    Up  to  a  certain  point  such  pay- 
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ments  are  in  accordance  with  justice,  on  the  ground  that  a 
person  whose  disability  is  permanent  in  quality  may  at  any 
time  have  to  compete  in  the  open  labor  market  along  with  per- 
sons not  so  handicapped.  One  of  the  important  problems  to  be 
solved  in  connection  with  disability  benefits  has  to  do  with 
determining  the  correct  weight  to  be  assigned  to  this  factor. 

In  order  to  present  a  still  wider  range  of  probabilities  from 
which  to  illustrate  the  varying  effects  of  injury,  age  and  occu- 
pation, hypothetical  cases  shown  in  the  accompanying  table 
have  been  chosen  and  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  the  provisions 
in  the  two  laws. 

In  considering  these  cases,  VIII.  to  XV.,  inclusive,  the  fact 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  merely  hypothetical  ex- 
amples to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  varying  degrees  of 
disability  are  weighted  in  California.  Likewise  the  figures  for 
Massachusetts  merely  show  that  in  this  State  only  a  very  few 
distinctions  are  made  specifically  between  different  types  of 
disabilities,  although  in  actual  practice  the  widest  latitude  is 
possible  if  each  case  is  followed  on  its  individual  development. 
In  this  connection  the  statement  should  be  made  that  the  fig- 
ures which  represent  the  length  of  disability  in  Massachusetts 
are  rough  proportions  based  on  the  assumption  that  if  100 
additional  weeks  are  allowed  for  a  total  disability  for  which 
payments  may  extend  for  at  least  400  weeks,  then  the  dura- 
tion of  a  disability  for  which  50,  25  or  12  weeks'  additional 
compensation  is  allowed  will  be  in  the  relation  of  400  to  100. 

This  supposition  will  not  stand  the  test  of  practice,  and  yet, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  consistency  and  uniform  justice  to 
all,  there  should  be  a  relationship  which  would  approximate 
these  conditions  in  actual  practice.  Except  in  the  serious  in- 
jury cases  the  duration  of  disability  periods,  and  consequently 
the  amounts  of  compensation,  will  almost  without  exception  in 
Massachusetts  be  less  than  shown  in  the  tabulation.  The  Cali- 
fornia figures  are  based  on  the  provisions  of  the  schedule  for 
permanent  disabilities,  and  are  the  results  based  on  an  attempt 
to  make  systematic  the  payment  of  compensation  in  accordance 
with  the  estimated  degree  of  disability.  Results  from  Cali- 
fornia which  will  show  the  number  of  cases  reopened  after  the 
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determination  of  an  award  based  on  the  schedule,  and  also  the 
number  of  cases  which  are  followed  up  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  accuracy  of  the  schedule  in  practice,  would 
prove  highly  interesting  and  valuable.  With  due  allowance 
for  difficulty  in  arriving  at  precisely  the  correct  amounts  in  the 
hypothetical  cases  shown  in  the  preceding  table,  nevertheless 
for  comparative  purposes  a  fairly  accurate  indication  of  con- 
ditions is  possible  from  a  study  of  this  kind.  The  figures  for 
California  show  the  different  weights  assigned  on  account  of 
nature  of  injury,  age  and  occupation.  The  figures  for  Massa- 
chusetts show  that  less  distinction  is  made  between  different 
cases  in  so  far  as  definite  statutory  provisions  are  concerned, 
but  these  figures  do  not  show  the  wide  range  of  possibilities 
in  actual  practice  where  the  general  provisions  of  the  law  allow 
questions  of  disability  to  be  settled  with  the  development  of 
time  and  changing  conditions.  Under  a  scientific  system 
whereby  awards  are  determined  at  the  outset  of  disability,  if 
such  awards  are  in  the  long  run  accurate  the  work  of  admin- 
istration will  be  greatly  lessened.  Unless  such  accuracy  is 
fairly  certain  imder  the  Massachusetts  method,  although  the 
work  of  administration  may  be  greater,  compensation  benefits 
will  probably  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  merits  of  the 
individual  case. 
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COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  ACCIDKNT  STATISTICS  IN 
SELECTED  FACTORIES. 

Inteoduction. 

In  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June  of  the  year  1914  the 
Board,  through  the  agency  of  its  inspection  department,  car- 
ried on  a  campaign  of  factory  inspection  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  causes  of  accidents  for  which  compensation  might 
be  claimed.  In  this  period  the  statistical  studies  and  ensuing 
safety  inspections  covered  factories  in  which  the  number  of 
employees  was  over  65,000.  Preliminary  to  making  the  in- 
spections an  analysis  of  the  accidents  which  had  occurred  in 
each  factory  was  made  so  that  the  matter  of  accident  preven- 
tion might  be  taken  up  intelligently  with  the  persons  concerned. 
These  studies  showed  the  accident  record  for  each  month  in 
the  period  July  1,  1913,  to  Dec.  31,  1913.  These  data  were 
then  further  classified  by  causes,  total  number,  disability  cases, 
compensation  cases,  days  lost,  compensation  days,  wage  loss 
and  compensation  paid.  With  this  history  in  each  case  the 
matter  of  accident  prevention  and  safety  organization  was  then 
taken  up  with  some  responsible  person  at  the  various  factories 
selected  for  study.  Following  the  discussion  of  safety  work, 
the  inspector  then  made  an  inspection  of  the  factory,  and  on 
the  basis  of  the  conditions  noted  made  a  report  to  the  Board 
embodying  recommendations  for  the  elimination  of  unsafe 
conditions.  Copies  of  these  reports  in  due  course  were  then 
sent  out  to  the  interested  factories  for  the  consideration  of  the 
management.  Later  these  factories  through  a  follow-up  system 
were  asked  to  report  to  the  Board  the  number  of  recommenda- 
tions carried  out  and  in  process  of  completion. 

The  outline  given  above  shows  briefly  the  method  by  which 
the  Board,  through  co-operation  with  employers,  started  to 
carry  out  its  duty  of  investigating  the  causes  of  injuries  and 
their  elimination.  The. spirit  of  co-operation  shown  the  Board 
by  the  employers  of  labor,  in  general,  was  extremely  gratifying 
and  encouraging. 

The  work  begun  in  this  way  at  first  was  applied  only  to  a 
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selected  group  of  factories,  but  has  been  continued  since  on 
practically  the  same  basis  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

The  facts  considered  in  this  chapter  deal  with  the  campaign 
carried  on  in  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June,  1914.  The 
subject  is  treated  on  the  basis  of  the  statistics  compiled  from 
the  experience  of  the  selected  group  of  factories.  The  data 
shown  cover  two  six-months'  periods,  —  July  1,  1913,  to  Dec 
31,  1913,  and  July  1,  1914,  to  Dec  31,  1914.  The  first  six- 
months'  period  precedes  the  factory  inspection,  and  the  same 
period  a  year  later  shows  the  accident  experience  for  the  same 
factories. 

The  table  which  accompanies  this  chapter  is  arranged  by 
concerns,  symbolized  by  numbers,  in  the  order  of  total  reported 
accident  frequency  based  on  the  first  six  months'  study.  The 
figures  shown  are  not  intended  to  prove  any  theory,  but  are 
presented  for  what  they  may  be  worth  in  assisting  to  develop 
the  problems  of  accident  prevention.  In  analyzing  these  fig- 
ures the  fact  should  be  remembered  that  the  data  for  the  second 
period  begin  in  the  month  immediately  following  the  last 
month  in  which  the  work  of  inspection  for  the  group  of  fac- 
tories taken  as  an  illustration  ended.  For  this  reason  in  some 
cases  there  was  really  very  little  time  for  the  results  of  the 
safety  work  to  show  up  in  the  figures  compiled  for  the  period 
following  the  inspection.  The  study,  however,  is  well  worth 
while  as  an  indication  of  the  main  tendencies  of  the  problem, 
and  is  especially  valuable  to  the  Board  in  continuing  its  work 
in  the  reduction  of  accidents. 

Accident  Stttdy  and  Definition  of  Terms. 
As  a  preliminary  step  to  considering  the  figures  shown  be- 
low it  is  advisable  to  outline  briefly  the  nature  of  the  study 
made  for  the  individual  concern,  and  the  definition  of  the  units 
employed.  There  follows  a  hypothetical  study  to  illustrate  the 
basis  on  which  a  safety  inspection  is  introduced  with  the  man- 
agement. The  study  here  shown  is  intended  to  indicate  only 
the  general  method  employed.  In  classifying  causes  the  ex- 
perience of  the  individual  plant  is  shown  in  detail.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  these  studies  have  to  be  made  in  large  numbers, 
and  that  the  experience  is  not  completed  in  all  cases  at  the  time 
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the  accident  reports  are  analyzed,  all  items  of  cost  are  not 
included.  These  studies,  therefore,  are  not  considered  finished 
statistical  products,  but  are  extremely  valuable  for  disclosing 
to  the  Board,  and  to  the  interested  concerns,  briefly,  the  main 
tendencies  at  work  in  the  various  plants. 

A  hypothetical  study  of  this  nature  is  shown  below:  — 

The  AAA  Company,  Boston,  Miiss.    Accident  Statistics,  July  1,  19 13^ 
to  Dec,  31,  1913,   Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board, 

Number  of 
Aoddents. 


July,   2 

August,   4 

September,   1 

October,   3 

November,   4 

December,   7 

Total,   21 

Special  classification  for  industry :  — 

Caught  by  gears,   6 

Cleaning  machinery  in  motion,   2 

Emery  in  eye,   1 

Caught  by  belt,   3 

Infection  from  splinter,   1 

Fall  with  ladder,   2 

Electric  shock,   1 

Fall  on  slippery  floor,   2 

Strain,   1 

Struck  by  load,   2 

Total   21 


Disability  cases,   16 

Non-disability  cases,   5 

Compensation  cases,   10 

Days  lost,   405 

Compensation  days,   230 

Wage  loss,   $875 

Compensation  paid,   $235 

Note,  —  The  costs  here  stated  show  only  the  wage  loss  and  compen- 
sation due  to  lost  time  for  total  disability,  and  do  not  include  the  entire 
money  loss  due  to  accidents.  In  addition,  the  following  costs  should 
figure  in  the  total:  medical  and  hospital  expense,  additional  compen- 
sation due  to  specific  injuries,  and  partial  compensation. 
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All  the  data  included  in  the  study  printed  above  are  not  used 
in  the  tabulation  shown  later  on  in  the  chapter.  Likewise  the 
averages  which  are  worked  out,  and  also  the  number  of  em- 
ployees in  the  various  plants,  were  determined  after  the  inspec- 
tions were  made. 

In  order  to  indicate  clearly  the  meaning  and  significance  of 
the  figures  shown  below  it  is  advisable  at  this  time  to  define  the 
xmitB  employed,'  and  to  make  an  explanation  of  what  is  included 
under  these  headings. 

As  previously  stated  the  figures  cover  the  periods  July  1, 
1918,  to  Dec.  81,  1918,  and  July  1,  1914,  to  Dec.  31,  19U. 

Concerns,  —  The  data  given  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  are 
arranged  by  concerns.  The  names  are  not  made  public,  but 
are  indicated  by  symbol  numbers,  arranged  in  the  order  of 
reported  accident  frequency  for  the  first  period.  Wo  special 
significance,  however,  is  to  be  attached  to  this  order  of  arrange- 
ment, which  is  employed  merely  for  the  purpose  of  simplicity. 
In  the  studies  here  printed  the  basic  unit  is  the  concern  rather 
than  the  individual  plant  or  factory.  That  is  to  say,  if  under 
one  firm  or  corporate  name  there  should  happen  to  be  several 
separate  and  distinct  plants,  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  such 
plants  are  combined  under  one  heading.  In  the  actual  work 
of  making  studies  and  ensuing  inspections  the  Board  works  by 
plant  units,  but  such  detail  is  not  necessary  in  this  chapter. 

Average  Number  of  Employees.  —  These  figures  are  derived 
from  reports  made  by  the  various  concerns  to  the  Board,  and 
represent  the  average  number  employed  at  any  one  time  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  No  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  pro- 
cure the  average  number  of  full-time  workers  in  each  concern, 
as  experience  has  shown  that  only  in  a  few  cases  is  such  infor- 
mation available.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  data  of  this  detailed 
nature  are  not  in  general  to  be  obtained,  it  is  considered  suffi- 
ciently accurate  to  make  the  number  of  employees  reported  to 
the  Board  at  the  time  of  the  inspections  serve  for  the  two 
periods  here  considered. 

Reported  Accident.  —  A  reported  accident  is  a  notice  of  in- 
jury made  to  the  Board  by  the  employer.  All  reports  so  made 
are  here  included,  whether  or  not  there  was  any  disability  or 
charge  on  account  of  medical  attention. 
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Disability  Case.  —  A  disability  case  is  one  in  which  there 
was  disabiKty  on  any  day  or  shift  other  than  the  one  on  which 
the  injury  occurred.  Under  this  heading  cases  where  there 
may  have  been  a  few  hours'  disability  on  the  day  on  which  the 
injury  occurred  are  not  here  included. 

Compensation  Case.  —  A  compensation  case  is  one  in  which 
compensation  was  paid  for  total  disability,  when  this  disability 
was  stiU  existent  on  or  after  the  fifteenth  day  following  the 
occurrence  of  the  injury. 

Days  lost  —  A  lost  day  is  one  on  which  there  was  disability 
on  any  day  other  than  the  one  on  which  the  injury  occurred. 

Compensation  Day.  —  A  compensation  day  is  one  on  which 
compensation  was  paid  for  one  day  to  one  person  for  total  dis- 
ability. The  figure  under  this  heading  was  determined  by  com- 
puting the  number  of  such  days  per  concern  from  the  individual 
records  in  each  case. 

Wage  Loss.  —  The  wage  loss  is  an  actual  figure  compiled 
from  the  accident  report.  This  is  based  on  the  average  weekly 
earnings  shown  on  the  various  accident  reports  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  period  of  total  disability. 

Compensation  paid.  —  Information  under  this  heading  is  de- 
rived from  the  amount  of  compensation  paid  in  each  case  on 
account  of  total  disability. 

As  explained  on  the  sample  accident  study,  the  costs  and 
wage  loss  stated  under  the  headings  given  above  show  only  that 
part  which  is  due  to  lost  time  for  total  disability,  and  do  not 
include  the  entire  money  loss  due  to  accidents.  Other  real 
costs  not  included  in  this  study  are  those  on  account  of  medical 
and  hospital  service,  additional  compensation  for  specified  in- 
juries and  compensation  for  partial  disability.  Likewise  time 
lost  on  account  of  partial  disability  is  not  included.  These 
figures,  while  necessary  for  computing  the  cost  of  insurance, 
are  not  essential  for  the  purpose  of  the  study  here  being  made. 
Obviously,  in  making  up  the  original  studies  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  experience  not  completed  at  the  time  this  study  is 
needed  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  factory  inspection. 
While  the  cost  of  medical  attention  might  well  be  included  in 
these  studies,  such  information  was  not  readily  available  when 
the  data  were  compiled. 
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AnaIjYsis  op  Combined  Expebience  fob  Gboup. 
Before  proceeding  to  a  general  analysis  of  the  figures  given 
in  the  table  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  a  brief  indication  of  the 
results  shown  by  the  totals  for  the  combined  experience  is 
deemed  advisable  for  the  purpose  of  learning  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  aggregate.  These  figures  and  the  averages 
based  thereon  are  of  some  value  as  an  index  with  which  to 
compare  the  experience  of  the  individual  concern.  The  tables 
given  below  show  the  totals  for  the  group:  — 


Totals  and  Differences  for  the  Group, 


CLiUKirXCATION. 

July  1, 1913. 
to 

Deo.  81, 1918. 

July  1. 1914. 
to 

Dee.  31, 1914. 

DifFerences. 

Reported  accidents,  .... 

2.403 

1.001 

—602 

Disability  cases,  ..... 

1.138 

007 

—231 

Compensation  cases,  .... 

422 

301 

—121 

Days  lost,  ...... 

22,548 

14.237 

—8,311 

Compensation  days,  .... 

11,476 

6,401 

—6,075 

Wage  loss,  

$34,667 

$22,195 

—$12,472 

Compensation  paid,  .... 

$9,035 

$5,329 

—$3,705 

Averages  for  the  Group, 


CLAaSXFXCATXON. 

AVUUGB  PBB  COMCBBN. 

Aybragb  pbb  100 
Emplotbbb. 

IfU. 

ltl4. 

IMS. 

ltl4. 

Reported  accidents,  . 

50.06 

39.60 

4.24 

3.35 

Disability  cases. 

23.70 

18.89 

2.01 

1.60 

Compensation  cases.  . 

8.79 

6.27 

0.74 

0.53 

Days  lost,  .... 

469.75 

296.60 

39.84 

25.15 

Comi>en8ation  days,  . 

239.08 

133.36 

20.28 

11.31 

Wage  loss,  .... 

$722.22 

$462.39 

$61.26 

$39.22 

Compensation  paid.  . 

$188.21 

$111.02 

$15.96 

$9.41 
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Analysis  of  this  table  for  the  entire!  group  of  selected  fac- 
tories shows  some  highly  gratifying  results.  In  all  cases  for 
the  units  as  classified  there  are  reductions  in  frequency  and 
magnitude  in  the  period  following  the  factory  inspection,  that 
is,  July  1,  1914,  to  Dec.  31,  1914.  The  percentage  reductions 
derived  from  the  absolute  total  figures  in  the  two  periods  are 
as  follows :  — 

The  number  of  reported  accidents  shows  a  reduction  of  21 
per  cent. 

This  reduction,  although  pleasing,  does  not  reflect  sufficiently 
the  extent  of  the  results  accomplished,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  second  period  there  would  normally  be  a  larger  number 
of  cases  reported  than  in  the  first  period.  This  is  so  because 
of  a  better  understanding  that  all  injuries  must  be  reported, 
even  those  of  a  trivial  nature.  It  is  conceivable  that  reported 
accidents,  including  minor  injuries,  would  show  an  increase 
coexistent  with  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  cases  which  cause 
real  disability  of  varying  degrees. 

The  number  of  disability  cases  was  reduced  20  per  cent. 
This  group  likewise  includes  a  good  many  cases  where  the  dis- 
ability was  short  in  duration. 

The  number  of  compensation  cases  decreased  29  per  cent, 
for  the  groups.  This  figure  is  more  important  than  those 
stated  just  above,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  disability  extended  beyond  two  weeks 
from  the  happening  of  the  injury  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
eliminating  the  more  serious  types  of  accidents.  This  unit, 
also,  is  a  more  valuable  figure  than  the  preceding  ones,  because 
the  factors  which  cause  fluctuation  in  the  returns,  independent 
of  accident  gravity,  are  largely  eliminated. 

If  we  take  each  year's  combined  experience  in  Massachu- 
setts, since  July  1,  1912,  as  a  gauge,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
total  number  of  cases  in  which  disability  extended  beyond  the 
period  of  two  weeks  shows  a  tendency  to  group  around  a  peak 
of  approximately  20,000  cases.  The  reduction,  therefore,  of 
29  per  cent  in  compensation  cases  forms  a  fairly  valuable 
index  as  a  basis  for  further  operations  in  the  work  of  making 
inspections.    Obviously,  in  the  limited  number  of  cases  here 
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shown,  in  which  the  work  of  prevention  was  started,  the  results 
indicated  are  undoubtedly  considerably  below  what  will  be 
shown  by  later  studies. 

Comparison  of  the  two  periods  under  days  lost  gives  a  re- 
duction of  37  per  cent.  This  figure  is  based  on  disability  cases 
and  the  number  of  days  lost  in  each  of  these  cases.  As  com- 
pared with  a  reduction  of  20.3  per  cent,  in  disability  cases 
according  to  frequency,  tie  reduction  of  37  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  days  lost  reflectjs  a  higher  relative  reduction  in  the 
gravity  of  these  cases.  This  reduction  points  out  not  only  a 
very  gratifying  saving  in  the  matter  of  insurance  costs,  but 
also  means  much  to  employers  and  employees  as  an  economic 
saving. 

The  reduction  in  the  number  of  compensation  days  is  44 
per  cent.  This  decrease  in  the  gravity  of  those  cases  where  dis- 
ability lasted  more  than  two  weeks  is  based  on  a  composite 
figure  which  corresponds  to  the  unit  for  disability  days;  that 
is  to  say,  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  compensation 
cases,  and  also  a  reduction  in  the  duration  of  these  cases.  For 
this  reason  the  decrease  of  44  per  cent  here  shown  means  a 
very  material  saving  which  is  indicated  later  in  terms  of 
dollars. 

In  the  next  units  shown  —  wage  loss  and  compensation  paid 
—  the  only  different  factor  introduced  is  the  element  of  money. 

The  figures  under  these  headings  are  composed  partly  of  the 
factors  included  under  days  lost  and  compensation  days.  These 
factors,  when  combined  with  the  frequency  distribution  by 
wages  and  the  amount  of  compensation  based  on  these  wages, 
give  results  in  terms  of  money.  The  decrease  of  36  per  cent 
in  the  wage  loss,  and  of  41  per  cent  in  compensation  paid,  have 
no  other  significance  for  the  problem  of  accident  prevention  than 
that  shown  by  the  reductions  in  days  lost  and  compensation 
days,  except  that  the  cost  of  these  losses  is  more  plainly  indi- 
cated. For  these  two  last  units  the  absolute  figures  representing 
actual  cost  reductions  are  of  more  importance  than  the  per- 
centage decreases  which  are  reflected  under  the  units  of  days 
lost  and  compensation  paid. 

In  the  preceding  analysis  there  are  shown  reductions  in  disr 
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ability  and  compensation  cases,  and  in  disability  and  compen- 
sation days.  To  show  in  another  way  that  the  decreases  in 
days  lost  and  in  compensation  days  are  not  due  wholly  to  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  cases,  rather  than  in  part  to  a  re- 
duction in  the  gravity  of  each  case  on  the  average,  the  follow- 
ing figures  are  shown :  — 

In  the  first  period  there  were  19  disability  days  per  disability 
case,  against  15  days  for  the  second  period.  Also,  there  were 
27  compensation  days  per  compensation  case  in  the  first  period, 
to  be  compared  with  21  compmsation  days  for  the  second 
period. 

For  the  purpose  of  summarizing  the  relative  reductions  indi- 
cated above  on  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  table,  these  figures 
are  given  below  in  tabular  form :  — 


Reductiana  in  Accident  Frequency  and  GravUy  by  Per  Cents, 
{Firet  and  Second  Periods). 


CLAflSmCATION. 

Percent. 

CLASBinCATION. 

Per  Cent. 

Reported  aoddents, 

20.8 

Compensation  days,  . 

44.2 

Disability  oases,  . 

20.3 

Wage  loss,  .... 

36.0 

Compensation  cases,  . 

28.6 

Compensation  paid, 

41.1 

Days  lost,  .... 

36.8 

At  the  beginning  of  this  analysis  there  is  shown,  along  with 
the  table  of  totals  and  differences,  a  table  of  averages,  for  the 
classified  units,  per  concern  and  per  100  employees.  These 
averages  do  not  need  any  extended  analysis,  but  are  inserted 
merely  to  indicate  very  briefly  the  possibilities  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  safety  inspections  once  the  work  is  well  under 
way.  Since  the  completion  of  this  first  campaign  the  Board 
has  inspected  and  made  recommendations  in  practically  every 
insured  manufacturing  plant  in  the  Commonwealth,  with  an 
experience  of  20  or  more  reported  accidents  per  year. 

For  further  details  regarding  the  experience  in  the  individual 
concerns  reference  should  be  made  to  the  table  inserted  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  A  brief  analysis  of  this  table  is  made 
below. 
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The  analysis  made  in  the  preceding  section,  to  show  the  net 
results  accomplished  as  a  result  of  the  campaign  to  cover  plants 
employing  approximately  55,000  employees,  is  sufficiently  de- 
tailed when  considering  the  problem  in  a  large  way.  'For  the 
purpose,  however,  of  understanding  the  results  accomplished  in 
the  individual  concerns,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  table 
which  gives  this  information.  The  data  there  given  are  valu- 
able as  a  means  of  interpreting  the  totals  previously  considered, 
and  also  to  enable  the  Board  to  take  such  action  as  will  tend 
to  reduce  accidents  still  further. 

Beference  to  the  detailed  table  will  show  that  in  some  cases 
there  are  increases  rather  than  decreases.  Obviously,  these  in- 
creases operate  to  lessen  the  good  results  obtained  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  concerns.  Yet,  by  and  large,  even  in  the  cases 
where  there  are  increases  in  frequency  and  gravity,  these  are 
comparatively  small  when  contrasted  with  the  reductions  made. 

Without  going  into  a  complete  analysis  of  this  table  a  few 
comments  will  assist  in  visualizing  the  data  there  given.  For 
this  purpose  we  may  best  take  two  units  which  express  accident 
gravity,  that  is,  disability  days  and  compensation  days. 

Under  the  column  of  days  lost  it  will  be  noted  that  out  of 
the  48  concerns  given  there  were  6  which  showed  an  increase. 
For  these  6  the  total  increase  in  days  was  602.  Against  this 
there  is  a  decrease  for  the  remaining  42  concerns,  amounting 
to  8,913  lost  days.  Statistically  the  increase  as  compared  with 
the  decrease  is  very  small.  The  purpose  of  the  Board,  however, 
is  not  to  rest  content  until  every  possible  effort  is  made  to  pre- 
vent and  reduce  the  number  of  imneoessary  accidents. 

Under  the  column  of  compensation  days  there  are  10  con- 
cerns in  which  there  are  increases.  The  total  increase  in  com- 
pensation days  is  433 ;  the  total  decrease  for  the  remaining  38 
concerns  is  5,508  compensation  days. 

Corresponding  to  the  number  of  disability  days  and  compen- 
sation days  are  the  losses  in  wages  and  compensation  paid, 
respectively. 

There  are  9  concerns  which  show  an  increase  in  wage  loss. 
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This  increase  is  represented  by  $1,688 ;  the  remaining  39  con- 
cerns show  a  decreased  loss  of  $14,060. 

Under  compensation  paid  there  are  11  concerns  in  which 
there  is  an  increase,  amounting  to  $447.  In  those  concerns 
showing  a  decrease  the  amount  is  $4,152. 

Further  analysis  of  the  table  is  not  considered  necessary,  as 
any  special  question  may  be  readily  answered  by  reference  to 
the  table  printed  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 


This  study,  showing  the  results  which  followed  a  special 
campaign  of  safety  inspections  in  the  spring  of  1914,  has  been 
made  for  its  value  in  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  Board's 
work  of  reducing  the  number  and  seriousness  of  accidents  was 
begun.  For  the  limited  nimiber  of  cases  selected  originally  the 
results  are,  on  the  whole,  very  encouraging. 

Since  this  initial  step  the  Board's  inspectors  have  covered 
all  the  important  manufacturing  industries  of  the  Common- 
wealth, along  the  same  general  lines  as  indicated  in  this  chap- 
ter. Improvements  have  been  made  by  the  adoption  of  a 
standard  form  used  in  reporting  conditions  found  and  in  mak- 
ing recommendations.  This  report  form  is  not  elaborate,  but 
is  intended  to  be  readily  understood  by  the  persons  who  have 
occasion  to  take  action  thereon. 

At  the  present  time  a  comparative  study  of  the  concerns  sub- 
sequently inspected  is  not  ready,  but  the  indication  is  fairly 
certain  that  still  better  results  have  since  been  accomplished. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  Board  is  to  have  inculcated  through- 
out the  concerns  of  the  Commonwealth  the  idea  that  a  real  re- 
duction of  accidents  may  be  accomplished;  first,  through  the 
agency  of  eliminating  unsafe  conditions,  and  second,  by  or- 
ganizing for  safety.  Efficient  organization  in  which  conditions 
are  kept  up  to  a  standard  which  should  be  constantly  raised 
is  a  most  vital  factor  for  the  reduction  of  accidents  and  the 
enormous  economic  loss  thereby  entailed.  The  Board  feels, 
also,  that  oi^nization  kept  at  constant  pitch  is  the  ultimate 
solution  of  reducing  the  cost  of  insurance.  In  the  ensuing  work 
of  making  inspections  the  Board  intends  to  place  increasing 
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emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  eflScient  safety  organization. 
Considerable  work  already  has  been  done  in  this  field.  To 
accomplish  real  results,  however,  every  concern  of  any  size 
should  have  some  type  of  safety  department  or  organization. 
The  Board  trusts  that  the  results  shown  in  this  study  will  indi- 
cate what  may  be  accomplished  if  every  employer  of  labor  will 
co-operate  in  this  very  important  work. 
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SETTLEMENTS  IN  FATAL  INJXJBT  CASES  BT  NON-INSUBED 

EMPLOYERS. 

The  Board  has  made  a  study  of  the  cases  of  fatally  injured 
employees  whose  employers  were  not  insured  under  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
settlements  made  outside  of  the  act  with  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation which  would  be  due  in  similar  cases  under  the  act, 
and  also  to  ascertain  the  financial  condition  of  the  dependents. 
Letters  were  sent  to  the  dependents  in  all  non-insured  fatal 
cases  recorded  this  year,  but  replies  were  received  from  depend- 
ents of  75  employees  only,  many  of  the  letters  being  returned 
unclaimed  from  the  former  addresses  of  the  employees,  due 
possibly,  in  some  cases,  to  the  change  in  circumstances  of  the 
dependents  as  a  result  of  the  death  of  the  employee.  The  in- 
formation gathered  as  a  result  of  this  correspondence  is  pre- 
sented in  Table  XIX. 

As  shown  by  a  similar  investigation  last  year,  the  average 
age  of  the  deceased  employees  was  thirty-eight  years;  the 
average  weekly  wage  was  $15.  In  10  of  the  cases  there  were 
no  dependents ;  in  the  remaining  cases  39  widows,  88  children 
and  28  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  were  dependent  upon  the 
deceased  employees.  The  total  amount  paid  in  settlements  to 
dependents  of  all  fatally  injured  employees  of  non-insured  em- 
ployers was  $tS5,885,  an  average  of  $478.46  per  case.  Under 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  the  amount  due  these  de- 
pendents would  be  $122,357.75,  an  average  of  $1,631.43  per 
case,  nearly  three  and  one-half  times  the  amount  actually  re- 
ceived by  the  dependents. 

Of  the  75  cases  considered,  there  were  but  31  settlements 
made.  In  several  other  cases  there  are  suits  pending  or  the 
cases  are  in  the  hands  of  attorneys,  but  the  result  is  doubtful, 
and  although  there  may  be  a  reasonable  settlement  effected 
eventually,  the  delay  ill  many  cases  is  the  cause  of  great  hard- 
ship to  the  dependents  who  are  left  upon  the  death  of  the  em- 
ployee without  any  means  of  support,  and  with  the  additional 
expense  incidental  to  the  sickness  and  burial,  in  direct  con- 
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travention  to  the  operation  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act,  which  provides  for  the  payment  of  compensation  at  the 
end  of  the  first  week  after  the  death  of  the  employee.  A  num- 
ber of  the  cases  in  which  there  has  been  no  settlement  made  nor 
information  received  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  injured  workmen  were  foreigners  whose  families  were 
living  in  Europe,  and  who,  through  ignorance  of  the  law  or 
method  of  procedure  in  this  country,  neglected  to  make  any 
clainL  Similar  cases  under  the  act  are  adjusted  the  same  as 
in  cases  where  dependents  live  within  the  State,  and  compen- 
sation is  paid  as  soon  as  the  extent  of  dependency  is  ascertained. 

The  actual  settlements  made  in  many  cases  are  in  no  way 
proportionate  to  the  wages  received  and  the  dependency  in- 
volved. In  10  cases  in  which  settlements  were  made  in  excess 
of  the  amount  which  would  be  due  under  the  act  the  total 
amount  paid  was  about  68  per  cent  more  than  the  amount  pay- 
able under  the  act,  whereas  in  the  remaining  cases  the  settle- 
ments made  were  less  than  one-third  of  the  amount  which  these 
dependents  would  have  received  had  the  employees  been  in- 
sured under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  Some  large 
awards  have  been  made  in  cases  where  the  dependency  was 
comparatively  slight,  while  families  totally  dependent  upon  the 
wages  of  the  employee  received  a  pitiably  small  amount,  if  any. 
Many  of  the  letters  on  file  with  the  Board  will  testify  to  the 
suffering  caused  by  this  system  of  awards  in  homes  where  the 
breadwinner  has  been  taken  away,  leaving  a  widow  and  small 
children  with  absolutely  no  means  of  support,  or  elderly  parents 
too  helpless  to  earn  their  own  living,  obliged  to  depend  upon 
charitable  societies  or  to  turn  to  the  city  or  State  for  the  main- 
tenance of  which  they  have  been  deprived. 
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OOBCPARATIVI  COSTS  OF  00MPIN8ATI0N  UNDER  DDTBR- 
ENT  SCALES  OF  BENEFITS. 

Computed  by  the  Massachusetts  Industri4d  Accident  Board. 
In  the  analysis  presented  in  this  discussion  the  attempt  is 
made  to  establish  a  reasonably  accurate  set  of  loss  cost  differ- 
entials which  will  indicate  the  effect  of  changes  in  the  law  due 
to  legislative  enactment.  Any  increases  in  cost  which  may 
occur  in  the  next  few  years  as  the  result  of  causes  other  than 
legislative  action  are  not  considered  in  this  computation.  In 
other  words,  the  comparative  costs  under  different  statutory 
scales  of  benefits  are  all  determined  as  if  each  set  of  benefits 
had  been  the  one  in  effect  in  one  year  taken  as  a  basis. 

The  Basis  Year. 
Estimates  of  cost  differences  are  based  on  data  which  show 
the  accident  frequency  in  insured  cases  under  different  groups 
of  injury  and  conditions  related  thereto  for  the  period  July  1, 
1913,  to  June  30,  1914.  This  is  the  second  year  of  the  act  in 
Massachusetts,  and  experience  thereunder  includes  a  wider 
range  of  cases  than  that  for  the  first  year  of  the  act.  In  this 
period  employees  had  a  better  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  judi- 
cial interpretation  also  tended  to  make  the  scope  of  the  law 
fairly  broad.  The  definition  of  "  personal  injury  "  determined 
by  the  Supreme  J udicial  Court,  the  inclusion  of  occupational 
diseases  as  injuries  under  the  act,  and  the  precedent  estab- 
lished when  the  court  upheld  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  in 
ita  decision  that  combinations  of  specific  injuries  were  to  be 
indemnified  by  taking  the  sum  of  the  benefits  provided  as  addi- 
tional compensation  for  the  individual  type  of  injury,  —  these 
factors  are  reflected  in  the  experience  here  taken  as  a  basis. 

Outline  of  Method  and  Definition  of  Terms. 
Comparative  costs  computed  on  the  experience  of  the  basis 
year  show  results  under  three  scales  of  benefits.    The  provi- 
sions which  affect  cost  are  briefly  indicated  as  follows:  — 
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Scale  I.   Benefits  in  Effect  prior  to  Oct.  1,  1914, 

(1)  Two-week  waiting  period. 

(2)  Weekly  e(»npensation :  50  per  cent,  of  loss  of  wages;  minimum^ 

$4;  maximam,  $10;  no  minimum  in  partial  dependency 
and  partial  disability. 

(3)  Term  of  payments:  — 

(a)  Temporary  disabilities  for  the  period. 

(&)  Permanent  total  disabilities  for  500  weeks,  but  maTimnm 
payment  $3,000. 

(c)  Permanent  partial  disabilities  for  300  weeks. 

{d)  Fatal  cases  with  dependency  for  300  weeks;  with  no  de- 
pendency, last  sickness  and  burial  not  to  exceed  $200. 

{e)  Medical  treatment  for  first  two  weeks. 

Scale  11.   Benefits  in  Effect  Oct.  1,  1914. 

(1)  Two-week  waiting  period. 

(2)  Weekly  compensation:  66%  per  cent  of  loss  of  wages;  minimum, 

$4;  maximum,  $10;  no  minimum  in  partial  dependency  and  par- 
tial disability. 

(3)  Term  of  payments:  the  maximum  number  of  weeks  is  500  in  per- 

manent disability  cases,  both  total  and  partial,  and  in  fatal  cases. 
Aggregate  payments  are  limited  to  $4,000. 

(4)  Medical  treatment  beyond  period  of  two  weeks  in  discretion  of  the 

Board. 

Scale  III.  Amendments  recommended. 

(1)  Ten-day  waiting  period  in  cases  under  28  days  in  duration.  Pay- 

ment from  date  of  injury  in  cases  with  disability  28  days  and 
over. 

(2)  Weekly  compensation:  66%  per  cent,  of  loss  of  wages;  minimum, 

$4;  maximum,  $14;  no  minimum  in  partial  dependency  and  par- 
tial disability. 

(3)  Term  of  payments  and  total  payments  remain  the  same  as  under 

Scale  n. 

(4)  Medical  treatment  remains  the  same  as  under  Scale  II. 

(5)  In  cases  of  minors  who  receive  permanent  injuries  average  wages 

are  conclusively  presumed  to  be  $10  per  week. 

As  stated  above,  the  benefits  provided  under  each  scale  are 
applied  to  the  frequency  experience  derived  from  the  year  July 
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1,  1913^  to  June  30^  1914.  The  analysis  under  each  scale  is 
divided  into  the  following  groups:  — 


A.  Temporary  total  disability. 

B.  Specified  injuries. 

C.  Permanent  total  disability. 

D.  Permaneat  partial  disability. 

E.  Fatal  cases. 

1.  Total  dependen<7. 

2.  Partial  dependency. 

3.  No  dependency. 

F.  Medical. 


Under  these  headings  relative  costs  are  estimated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  statute  ss  applied  to  the  frequency 
of  cases  in  wage  groups  which  would  be  affected  by  increases 
in  benefits;  and  in  long-term  cases  the  costs  are  reduced  to 
terms  of  the  present  value  of  the  liability.  The  rate  of  dis- 
count is  4^  per  cent,  as  used  by  the  Board  in  determining  the 
amount  of  a  lump  sum  settlement  to  be  passed  upon  for  ap- 
proval. 

The  number  of  compensation  days  used  in  computing  the 
cost  of  temporary  total  disability  is  based  on  a  fairly  minute 
tabulation  of  duration  of  total  disability.  After  eliminating 
disability  days  due  to  cases  of  permanent  disability  (elsewhere 
weighted),  the  figures  are  in  shape  to  be  used  in  arriving  at 
the  number  of  compensation  days  under  the  different  scales. 
Under  the  14-day  waiting  period,  compensation  days  are  deter- 
mined by  taking  the  number  of  disability  days  in  cases  over 
2  weeks  in  duration,  and  subtracting  therefrom  14  days  for 
every  compensation  case.  Under  the  provision  for  a  reduction 
of  the  waiting  period,  the  number  of  compensation  days  is 
determined  by  adding  to  the  preceding  number  of  compensa- 
tion days  (under  the  2-week  waiting  period)  1  day  per  case 
11  days  in  duration,  2  days  per  case  12  days  in  duration,  3 
days  per  case  13  days  in  duration,  4  days  per  case  between  14 
and  27  days,  inclusive,  in  duration,  and  14  days  per  case  in 
the  group  28  to  365  days  in  duration. 

Data  on  permanent  disabilities  in  the  early  years  of  a  com- 
pensation law  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  .difficult  of  de- 
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termination.  The  test  of  experience  has  not  been  sufficiently 
long  in  operation  to  permit  of  a  precise  tabulation  of  facts,  so 
the  application  of  judgment  and  a  few  arbitrary  assumptions 
must  be  made  xmder  this  heading.  If  we  take  certain  types 
of  dismemberments  and  other  injuries  which  will  most  prob- 
ably result  in  permanent  disability,  either  total  or  partial,  and 
then  arrive  at  an  average  percentage  loss  of  earning  power,  the 
result  should  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  statute  differentials. 

Medical  attention  cannot  be  measured  definitely  at  this  time, 
but  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Board  is  administer- 
ing the  section  which  permits  additional  treatment  in  unusual 
cases  would  tend  to  show  that  an  estimate  of  a  10  per  cent,  in- 
crease over  the  cost  under  Scale  I.  would  be  fairly  liberal. 

The  principal  data  on  which  are  based  the  various  computa- 
tions which  follow  are  shown  under  each  group  of  costs  in  the 
tables. 


As  shown  by  the  summary  of  costs  in  Table  IV.,  if  the  bene- 
fits which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1,  1914,  had  been  operative  in 
the  period  July  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914,  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  compensation  would  have  been  approximately  40  per 
cent.,  and  the  increase  over  the  cost  of  the  present  law  due  to 
proposed  amendments  would  have  been  12  per  cent. 

Insurance  companies  have  reported  to  the  Industrial  Acci- 
dent Board  figures  which  show  the  paid  and  estimated  out- 
standing losses  in  compensation  claims.  If  we  take  their 
figures  for  the  year  July  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914, — - 
$2,299,521.86,  —  and  increase  this  amount  by  40  per  cent,  we 
get  $3,219,330.60,  as  an  estimate  of  payments  which  would 
have  been  made  in  this  period  if  the  present  law  had  then  been 
in  effect.  The  addition  of  12  per  cent  to  this  amount  results 
in  the  estimated  cost  under  the  proposed  amendments  if 
effective  in  this  period.  Such  increase  makes  the  total  estimate 
of  cost  under  the  changes  considered  $3,605,650,27,  or  an  addi- 
tional cost  of  $386,319.67. 

Analysis  of  the  factors  which  result  in  the  increase  of  12 
per  cent,  shows  that  the  total  increase  would  be  3  per  cent. 
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if  no  change  were  made  in  the  waiting  period.  Since  3  per 
cent,  is  one-quarter  of  12  per  cent.;  and  the  total  increase  in 
dollars  is  estimated  at  $386^319.67,  one-quarter  of  this  amount, 
or  $96,579.91,  represents  the  increased  cost  due  to  increasing 
the  maximum  weekly  compensation  to  $14.  The  balance  of 
$289,799.76  is  the  estimated  cost  due  to  a  reduction  in  the 
waiting  period. 

In  conclusion,  the  statement  will  bear  repeating  that  all  esti- 
mates are  based  on  the  experience  of  a  particular  year,  and  no 
allowance  has  been  made  for  cost  factors  other  than  those  de- 
termined by  changes  in  the  statute  itself. 

Table  L  —  Benefits  under  Scale  I. 

A.    Temporary  Total  Diaability. 

Number  of  incurred  compenaation  cases,  .  .  18,118 

Niunber  of  compensation  days,  ....  603,335 
Average  number  of  compensation  weeks  per  case,      .        4. 75 


Waob  Qboups. 

Number  of 
Cues. 

Compen- 
sation per 
Case. 

Total  Costs, 
(l)x(t). 

(1) 

(1) 

(8) 

(4) 

$6  00  and  under,  . 

1.043 

$19  00 

$19,817  00 

6  01-48  00  

1,763 

19  00 

33.497  00 

8  01-12  00  

6,990 

24  94 

174,330  60 

12  01-16  00  

3,700 

33  26 

123,025  00 

16  01-16  00  

683 

38  00 

25,954  00 

16  01-17  00  

728 

40  38 

29,396  64 

17  01-18  00  

928 

42  75 

39,672  00 

18  01-19  00  

283 

45  13 

12,771  79 

19  01-20  00,  . 

596 

47  50 

28,310  00 

21  00  and  over. 

1,404 

47  50 

66,690  00 

Totals  

18,118 

$553,464  03 
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B.   Specified  Injuries, 
Diatributian  by  Wage  Oroupa  and  Weeks*  Compensatum. 


Waob  Gitoups. 

150 
Weeks. 

100 
Weeks. 

76 
Weeks. 

50 
Weeks. 

37 
Weeks. 

26 
Weeks. 

12 
Weeks. 

$6  00  and  under, 
6  01-$8  00,  . 
8  01-12  00.  . 

to  m  Ilk  fin 

1«  Ui— iO  uu.  . 

15  01-16  00.  . 

16  01-17  00.  . 

17  01-18  00,  . 

18  01-19  00,  . 

19  01-20  00.  . 
21  00  and  over. 

- 
1 

1 
2 

1 

4 
14 
51 

9jL 
«ft 

4 

3 
7 
2 
2 
7 

1 

2 
10 
52 
17 

4 

5 
3 
1 
5 
10 

61 
96 
309 

20 
33 
42 
12 
22 
60 

Totals. 

1 

3 

1 

118 

1 

100 

807 

Summary. 


Waok  Qboupb. 

Weekly 
Com- 
pensation. 

Number  of 

Com- 
pensation 

Weeks. 

Total  Costs, 
(Dxd). 

(1) 

$6  00  and  under.  . 

6  01-^  00  

8  01-12  00.  . 

12  01-15  00  

15  01-16  00  

16  01-17  00  

17  01-18  00,  . 

18  01-19  00  

19  01-20  00  

21  00  and  over, 

(t) 
$4  00 

4  00 

5  25 

7  00 

8  00 

8  50 

9  00 
9  50 

10  00 
10  00 

(8) 
982 
2,102 
7,658 
3.561 
540 
671 
929 
269 
489 
1,670 

(4) 

$3,928  00 
8,408  00 

40.204  50 

24,927  00 
4,320  00 
5,703  50 
8,361  00 
2.555  50 
4.890  00 

16,700  00 

Totals,  .... 

18,871 

$119,997  50 
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C.   Permanent  Totd  DisabiUty. 


Wags  Gboups. 

Cues. 

Weakly 

Com- 
pensation. 

Present 

WuS  UI  91 

per  Weak 

for  Tom. 

XOHU  V/OSSSt 

(2)x(I)x(4). 

(1) 

$8  01-112  00, 

12  01-  15  00,  . 

21  00  and  over,  . 

(t) 

2 
5 
6 

(8) 

$5  25 

7  00 
10  00 

$407  507 

359  254 
264  834 

(S) 
$4,278  82 
12.573  89 
15.890  04 

Totals, 

13 

$32,742  75 

D.   Permanent  Partial  Disability, 
Exteni  of  Impairment  estimated  at  BO  Per  Cent, 

Waqb  Gboups. 

Number  of 
Cases. 

Weekly 
Con* 
pensation. 

PraMnt 
Value  for  300 
Weeks. 

Total  Costs, 
(l)x(4). 

(1) 

$6  00  and  under, 

6  01-48  00, 

8  01-12  00. 
12  01-16  00. 

15  01-16  00. 

16  01-17  00. 

17  01-18  00. 

18  01-19  00. 

19  01-20  00. 

21  00  and  over.  . 

(t) 

34 
67 
241 
111 
19 
23 
29 
9 
18 
44 

(8) 

SO  60 

70 
1  05 
1  40 
1  60 
1  70 
1  80 

1  90 

2  00 
2  10 

$158  90 

185  38 
278  08 
370  76 
423  73 
450  22 
476  70 
503  18 
529  67 
556  15 

($) 
$5,402  60 
12.420  46 
67.017  28 
41.154  36 
8.050  87 
10.355  06 
13.824  30 
4.528  62 
9.534  06 
24.470  60 

Totalfl, 

595 

$196,758  21 
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E.   Fatal  Cases. 


1.    Total  Dependency, 

Wagb  Gboups. 

Number  of 
Cases. 

Weekly 
Com~ 
pensaUon. 

Present 
value  lor  ouu 
Weeks. 

Total  Costs. 
(1)  X  (4). 

(1) 

(1) 

(8) 

(4) 

(•) 

$6  00  and  under. 

6 

$4  00 

$1,069  34 

$5,296  70 

6  01>$8  00. 

8 

4  00 

1.069  34 

8,474  72 

8  01-12  00, 

62 

6  26 

1,390  38 

86.203  66 

12  01-16  00. 

62 

7  00 

1.863  84 

114.938  08 

16  01-16  00, 

17 

8  00 

2.118  67 

36,017  39 

16  01-17  00, 

12 

8  60 

2.261  09 

27.013  08 

17  01-18  00, 

24 

9  00 

2.383  61 

57.204  24 

18  01-19  00, 

8 

9  60 

2,616  92 

20.127  36 

19  01-20  00, 

7 

10  00 

2,648  34 

18.538  38 

21  00  and  over,  . 

41 

10  00 

2.648  34 

108.581  94 

Totals,  . 

246 

$482,395  45 

Partial  Dependency. 

Waob  Contbibtttzok. 

Number  of 
Cases. 

Weekly 
Com- 
pensation. 

Present 
Value  for  800 
Weeks. 

Total  Costs. 
(1)  X  (4). 

(1) 

(t) 

(3) 

(4) 

($) 

$0  oa-$2  00, 

4 

$1  00 

S264  834 

$1,059  34 

2  01-  3  00, 

8 

1  26 

331  043 

2.648  34 

3  01-  4  00, 

6 

1  75 

463  460 

2.780  76 

4  01-  6  00, 

12 

2  26 

695  877 

7.150  62 

6  01-  6  00, 

13 

2  76 

728  294 

9.467  82 

6  01-  7  00, 

3 

3  26 

860  711 

2.682  13 

7  01-  8  00, 

7 

3  76 

993  128 

6.961  90 

8  01-  9  00, 

3 

4  26 

1.126  645 

3.376  62 

9  01-10  00, 

4 

4  76 

1,257  962 

6.031  86 

10  01-11  00, 

1 

6  26 

1.390  379 

1.390  38 

12  01-13  00. 

1 

6  26 

1.655  213 

1.665  21 

13  01-14  00, 

1 

6  76 

1.787  630 

1.787  63 

14  01-16  00, 

1 

7  26 

1,920  047 

1,920  06 

Totals,  . 

64 

$47,802  55 
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S.    No  Dependency, 

Number  of  cases,   56 

Estimated  cost  per  case   $150  00 

Total  cost   $8,400  00 

F.  Medical. 
Cost  is  22.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  under  this  Scale  I. 


Table  II.  —  Benefits  under  Scale  II. 

A.    Temporary  Total  Disability. 

Number  of  insured  compensation  cases,  .  18,118 

Number  of  compensation  days,  ....  603,335 
Average  number  of  compensation  weeks  per  case,  4.75 


Wage  Groups. 

Number  of 
Cases. 

Compen- 
sation per 
Caae. 

Total  Costa, 
a)  X  (I). 

(1) 

$6  00  and  under,  . 

6  01"$8  00  

8  01-12  00,  .       .    '  . 

12  01-15  00  

15  01  and  over, 

(1) 

1,043 
1,763 
6.990 
3,700 
4.622 

(8) 
$19  00 

22  17 
33  25 
44  33 
47  50 

(4) 

$19,817  00 
39,085  71 
232,417  50 
164,021  00 
219,545  00 

Totals  

18,118 

$674,886  21 

B.   Specified  Injuries. 


Waqb  Groups. 

Weekly 
Com- 
pensation. 

Number  of 

Com- 
pensation 

Weeks. 

Total  Costa, 
(%)  X  (I). 

(1) 

$6  00  and  under,  . 

6  01-$8  00  

8  01-12  00.  . 
12  01-15  00,  . 
15  01  and  over. 

(t) 
$4  00 
4  66f 

7  00 
9  33i 
10  00 

(8) 

982 
2,102 
7,658 
3,561 
4.568 

$3,928  00 
9,800  33 
53,606  00 
33,236  00 
45,680  00 

Totals,  .... 

18,871 

$146,259  33 
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C.   PermemetH  Total  Disability. 


Wagb  Grouts. 

Number  of 

Weekly 

Com*^ 

Prwent 
Value  of  tl 
per  Week 
for  Term. 

Total  Coeta, 
(|)z(l)z(4). 

(1) 

$8  01-S12  00. 
12  01-  16  00. 
21  00  and  over.  . 

(1) 

2 
6 
6 

(8) 

$7  00 

9  33i 
10  00 

(4) 
S407  607 

369  264 
339  191 

(8) 
S6.706  10 
16.765  19 
20.361  46 

Totals.  . 

13 

S42.821  75 

Z>.   Permanent  Partial  DisotbUity, 
Impairmeni  ettitnated  at  BO  Per  CenL 

Waob  Gaom. 

Ntimb«r  of 
Caaes. 

Weekly 
Com- 
pensation. 

Pkeaent 
Value  for  MO 
Weeks. 

Total  Goats. 
(I)x{4). 

(1) 

Id  00  and  under. 

6  01-$8  00. 

8  01-12  00. 
12  01-16  00. 
16  01-16  00. 

16  01-17  00. 

17  01-18  00. 

18  01-19  00. 

19  01-20  00. 

21  00  and  over.  . 

(t) 

34 
67 
241 
111 
19 
23 
29 
9 
18 
44 

(8) 
SO  80 

93 
1  40 

1  87 

2  13 
2  27 
2  40 
2  63 
2  67 
2  80 

(4) 
S326  006 
378  981 
670  609 
762  038 
867  989 
926  040 
978  016 
1.030  992 
1.088  043 
1.141  019 

(8) 

S11.084  17 
26.391  73 

137.492  67 
84.586  22 
16.491  79 
21.276  92 
28.362  46 
9.278  93 
19,584  77 
50.204  84 

Totals,  . 

696 

S403.753  50 
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E.   Fatal  Cases. 

1,    Total  Dependency. 


Waqk  Gboufs. 

Nuiaber  of 

Weekly 
Com- 
pensation. 

Present 
Value  for 
Term. 

Total  Costa, 
d)  X  (4). 

(1) 

(t) 

(3) 

($) 

$6  00  and  under, 

5 

$4  00 

$1,630  03 

$8,150  14 

6  01-18  00, 

8 

4  66f 

1.901  70 

15,213  60 

8  01-12  00. 

62 

7  00 

2,852  55 

176,858  10 

12  01-16  00, 

62 

0  331 

3.353  04 

207,888  48 

15  01  and  over,  . 

100 

10  00 

3.391  91 

369,718  19 

Totals,  . 

246 

$777,828  51 

$,   Partial  Dependency, 

WaOK  COMTBJBTrriON. 

Number  of 
Caaes. 

Weekly 
Com- 
pensation. 

Present 
Value  for 
Term. 

Total  Costs. 
(I)x(4). 

(1) 

(t) 

(8) 

($) 

$0  00-42  00, 

4 

$1  33i 

$543  343 

$2,173  37 

2  01-  3  00, 

8 

1  66} 

679  178 

5,433  42 

3  01-  4  00, 

6 

2  33i 

950  850 

5,705  10 

4  01-  6  00, 

12 

3  00 

1,222  521 

14,670  25 

6  01-  6  00, 

13 

3  66} 

1.494  192 

19,424  50 

6  01-  7  00, 

3 

4  33} 

1.765  864 

5,297  59 

7  01-  8  00. 

7 

5  00 

2,037  535 

14.262  75 

8  01-  0  00. 

3 

5  66} 

2.309  206 

6,927  62 

9  01-10  00. 

4 

6  33} 

2,580  878 

10.323  51 

10  01-11  00, 

1 

7  00 

2.852  549 

2,852  55 

12  01-13  00, 

1 

8  33} 

3.285  850 

3,285  85 

13  01-14  00, 

1 

0  00 

3.332  142 

3.332  14 

14  01-15  00. 

1 

9  66} 

3,373  241 

3.373  24 

Totals,  . 

64 

$97,061  89 

S,   No  Dependency, 
The  cost  is  the  same  as  under  Scale  I. 

F.  Medical. 

Increase  is  estimated  as  10  per  cent,  over  the  cost  under  Scale  I. 
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Table  IIL  —  Benefits  under  Scale  ni. 
A.   Temporary  Total  Dtsability, 

Number  of  insured  compensation  cases,  .  22,638 
Number  of  compensation  days,  ....  796,913 
Average  number  of  compensation  weeks  per  case,  5.02 


Waob  Gboufb. 

Number  of 
Casee. 

Compen- 
BBtion  per 
Caae. 

Total  Costs, 

(1) 

$6  00  and  under,  . 
8  01-12  00.  . 

12  01-15  00  

15  01-16  00  

16  01-17  00  

17  01-18  00  

18  01-19  00.  . 

19  01-20  00  

21  00  and  over, 

(t) 

1,304 

8.734 

4,623 
853 
910 

1,159 
353 
745 

1.754 

(8) 
$20  08 
23  42 

35  14 
46  85 
53  54 
56  89 
60  24 
63  58 
66  93 
70  28 

$26,184  32 

i      306,912  76 

1 

216,587  55 
45,669  62 
51,769  90 
69,818  16 
22,443  74 
49.862  85 
1      123.271  12 

Totals  

22.638 

$964,114  28 

B. 

Specified  Injuries, 

Waos  Gbodts. 

Weekly 
Com- 
pensation. 

Number  of 

Com- 
pensation 
Weeks. 

Total  Costs, 
(1)  X  (I). 

(1) 

t6  00  and  under,  . 
6  01-$8  00,  . 
8  01-12  00.  . 

12  01-15  00  

15  01-16  00  

16  01-17  00,  . 

17  01-18  00  

18  01-19  00  

19  01-20  00.  . 
21  00  and  over. 

(t) 
$4  00 
4  66} 

7  00 
9  33} 

10  66} 

11  33} 

12  00 

12  66} 

13  33} 

14  00 

(3) 

982 
2.102 
7.658 
3,561 
540 
671 
929 
269 
489 
1,670 

$3,928  00 
9.809  33 

53.606  00 

33.236  00 
5,760  00 
7,604  67 

11,148  00 
3,407  33 
6,520  00 

23,380  00 

Totals  

18,871 

$158,399  33 
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C.   Permanent  Total  Disability. 


Wagb  Gboups. 

Number  of 
Cbm. 

Weekly 
Com- 
penaation. 

Present 
Value  of  tl 
per  Week 
for  Term. 

Total  Costs. 
(I)x0)x(4). 

(1) 

S8  01-^12  00. 
12  01-  15  00. 
21  00  and  over.  . 

(t) 

2 
5 
6 

(8) 

$7  00 

9  33i 
14  00 

(4) 
$407  607 

359  254 
253  679 

(•) 
$5,705  10 
16.765  19 
21.309  04 

Totals.  . 

13 

$43,779  33 

Z>.   Permanent  Partial  Disability, 

Costs  under  this  isroup  would  remain  the  same  as  under  Scale  II.,  since  there  are 
no  compensation  cases  in  excess  of  $10  per  week. 


E,   Fatal  Cases. 
1.    Total  Dependency. 
Although  there  is  no  increase  in  the  nominal  cost  of  compensation,  since  the  maxi- 
mum of  $4,000  remains  the  same,  the  shorter  term  of  pajrments  in  cases  over 
$10  per  week  results  in  a  lower  deduction  for  discount  than  under  Scale  II. 


Waob  Gboufs. 

Number  of 
Caaee. 

Weekly 
Com- 
penaation. 

Leocth 
of  Term 
(Weeks). 

Preeent 
Value  for 
Term. 

Total  Costa 
(»)»(•). 

(1) 

(t) 

(8) 

(4) 

(8) 

<«) 

$6  00  and  under,  . 

5 

$4  00 

500.00 

$1,630  03 

$8,150  15 

6  01-$8  00, 

8 

4  66f 

500.00 

1.901  70 

15,213  60 

8  01-12  00, 

62 

7  00 

500.00 

2.852  55 

176,858  10 

12  01-15  00, 

62 

9  33i 

428.50 

3,353  04 

207.888  48 

15  01-16  00. 

17 

10  66f 

375.00 

3,426  00 

58,242  00 

16  01-17  00. 

12 

11  33i 

352.90 

3,456  12 

41,473  44 

17  01-18  00. 

24 

12  00 

333.30 

3,483  58 

83,605  92 

18  01-19  00. 

8 

12  66f 

315.78 

3,507  78 

28,062  24 

19  01-20  00. 

7 

13  33i 

300.00 

3,531  12 

24.717  84 

21  00  and  over.  . 

41 

14  00 

285.70 

3,551  50 

145,611  50 

Totals,  . 

246 

$789,823  27 

S.    Partial  Dependency. 
There  is  no  increase  over  Scale  II. 

S.    No  Dependency. 
Cost  is  same  as  under  Scale  I.  and  Scale  II. 
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F,  Medical. 
No  increase  is  computed  over  Scale  II. 

Table  IV.  —  Comparison  of  Bekbfits  under  Three  Scales. 
Summary  of  Costa, 


Scale  L 

Scale  II. 

Scale  IIL 

Temporary  total,  . 

$553,464  03 

$674,886  21 

$964,114  28 

Specified, 

119,997  50 

146,259  33 

158,399  33 

Permanent  total,  . 

32,742  75 

42,821  75 

43,779  33 

Permanent  partial. 

196,758  21 

403,753  50 

403,753  50 

Fatal  

538.598  00 

883,290  40 

895.284  19 

Medical, 

416,040  88 

457,644  97 

457,644  97 

Totals,  . 

$1,857,601  37 

$2,608,656  16 

$2,922,975  60 

Differentials, 
Scale  II. 


Scale  I 

Scale  III 

Scale  I. 

Scale  III. 

Scale  II. 


-  1.404 


-  1.573 


1.120 


Table  V.  —  Analysis  of  12  Per  Cent.  Increase,  Scale  III.  over 

Scale  II. 

1,    Cost  of  increasing  the  Maximum. 
[Temporary  total  disability  under  Scale  III.  on  basis  of  14-day  waiting  period.] 


Number  of 
Cases. 

Com- 
pensation per 
Case. 

Total  Costs. 

Number  of 
Cases. 

Com- 
pensation per 
Case. 

Total  Costs, 

(1) 
1.043 
1.763 
6,990 
3.700 

(1) 

$19  00 

22  17 
33  25 
44  33 

(8) 

$19,875  00 
39.085  71 
232,417  50 
164.021  00 

i 

928 
283 
596 
1,404 

(1) 

$57  00 

60  16 
63  33 
66  50 

(3) 

$52,896  00 
17,025  28 
37,744  68 
93,366  00 

683 
728 

50  66 
53  83 

'  34.600  78 
39,188  24 

18,118 

$730,220  19 
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Adjustment, 

Other  groups  of  cost  under  Scale  III.  are  not  affected  by  reduction  of  waiting 
period. 

Temporary  disability  under  Scale  III.,  with  — 

Reduced  waiting  peiiod  and  $14  maximum  is  $964,1 14  28 

14-day  waiting  period  and  $14  maximum  is  730,220  19 

Original  total  of  Scale  III.  is  reduced  by  .  $233,894  09 

Therefore,  said  total   $2,922,975  60 

Less   233,894  09 

Gives  changed  basis  total        ....  $2,689,081  51 

This  amount,  divided  by  the  total  of  Scale  II..  .  $2,608,656  16 

Gives  the  total  average  differential  .  1.03 


2,    Cost  of  Reduced  Waiting  Period. 
[Temporary  total  disability  under  Scale  II.  on  basis  of  10-day  waiting  period.] 


Number  of 
Cases. 

Com- 
pensation per 
Case. 

Total  Coats, 
(l)x(l). 

Number  of 
Cases. 

Com- 
pensation per 
CiM. 

Total  Costs, 
a)x(l). 

(1) 

1.304 

2.203 

$20  08 

23  42 

(8) 

$26,184  32 
51,594  26 

(1) 

4,623 

5,774 

(%) 
$46  85 

50  20 

(8) 

$216,587  55 
289.854  80 

8,734 

35  14 

306,912  76 

22,638 

$891,133  69 

Adjtutment, 

Temporary  total  disability  under  Scale  II.,  with  — 

$10  maximum  and  reduced  waiting  period  is  $891,133  69 

$10  maximum  and  14-day  waiting  period  is  674,886  21 

Original  total  of  Scale  II.  is  increased  by  .  $216,247  48 

Said  total  here  added   2.608,656  16 

Gives  changed  basis  total        ....  $2,824,903  64 

This  amount,  divided  by  the  total  of  Scale  II.,  .  $2,608,656  16 

Gives  the  tot-al  average  differential  .       .  1 . 083 
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A  GIMEEAL  OB  COMPULSOBT  ACT. 


The  idea  upon  which  the  modem  law  of  workmen^s  com- 
pensation for  injuries  received  in  the  course  of  their  work  rests 
is  that  it  is  just  and  reasonable  that  employees,  or  their  de- 
pendents, should  be  paid  compensation  for  such  injuries  from 
the  business  in  which  they  are  received,  and  that  it  is  not  just, 
or  a  wise  social  policy,  to  leave  employees  who  are  thus  in- 
jured, or  their  helpless  families,  to  destitution,  or  the  inade- 
quate aid  and  stigma  of  charity. 

The  law  of  Massachusetts  requires  that  a  report  of  every  oc- 
cupational injury  to  an  employee  in  the  State  be  made  by  the 
employer  to  the  Industrial  Accident  Board.  This,  and  other 
provisions  of  the  act,  declare  the  Commonwealth's  concern  with 
all  such  injuries,  their  cause  and  results.  It  is  a  shock  to  the 
sense  of  justice  that  when  many  injuries  thus  reported  are  in- 
vestigated, it  is  foimd  that  no  compensation  can  be  obtained 
by  the  injured  for  their  incapacities,  or  by  their  dependent 
families,  in  case  of  death,  —  whereas  in  other  cases,  under  like 
circumstances  and  conditions,  compensation  is  provided.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  compensation  law  is  an  elective  act, 
so  called,  and  not  a  general  law,  uniform  in  its  application. 

The  evil  effect  of  this  system  of  discrimination  is  not  only 
disastrous  and  unjust  to  the  injured  persons  and  their  families, 
but  to  society  in  general.  The  instances  of  this  injustice  and 
inequality  are  many.  They  appear  through  children  in  the 
schools,  in  the  work  of  charities,  and  in  cases  before  the  Indus- 
trial Accident  Board,  when  it  is  learned  that  employers  have 
not  accepted  the  act. 

The  first  essential  of  any  law  is  that  it  should  apply  equally 
to  all.  Legislation  should  be  enacted  to  make  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  a  general  law,  applying  to  all  employers  and 
employees  and  their  dependents,  within  the  classes  mentioned 
in  our  present  elective  act,  and  to  such  others,  and  on  such  con- 
ditions, as  may  be  included.  If  a  constitutional  amendment 
is  necessary  to  permit  the  enactment  of  such  a  general  law, 
proper  proceedings  for  such  an  amendment  should  be  taken. 
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In  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding  in  the  consideration  of 
this  important  matter,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  words 
"  compulsory  "  and  "  elective,"  which  are  used  in  the  discus- 
sion of  compensation  acts,  are  used  only  in  a  very  technical 
constitutional  sense.  A  general  law,  applying  as  here  recom- 
mended, to  those  affected  by  occupational  injuries,  would  be 
in  its  essential  nature  no  more  compulsory  than  other  equal 
and  general  laws.  Such  a  law  has  been  approved  by  the  con- 
ference of  commissioners  on  uniform  State  laws,  and  recom- 
mended by  them  for  adoption  in  all  the  States. 
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SIMPLE  PBOCKDUBE  UlTOEB  THE  LAW. 

The  Board  has  endeavored  to  make  its  methods  of  procedure 
as  simple  and  free  from  technici^ities  and  unnecessary  rules 
as  possible,  believing  that  unnecessary  rules  and  technicalities 
are  an  obstruction  to  the  truth,  justice,  and  eflScient'  administra- 
tion. The  Board  believes  that  this  simplicity  of  procedure  has 
proven  so  satisfactory  and  essential,  that  it  recommends  that 
language  be  placed  in  the  act  to  make  it  certain  such  practice 
may  be  followed,  not  restricted  by  the  ordinary  conmion  law 
or  statutory  rules  of  procedure  or  evidence. 

The  following  amendment  is  suggested :  — 

Strike  out  in  Part  III.,  section  three,  the  sentence  ^  Process  and  pro- 
cedure under  this  act  shall  be  as  summary  as  reasonably  may  be  and 
insert  in  place  thereof  the  following:  —  The  board,  or  its  members, 
or  committees  of  arbitration  (in  making  an  investigation  or  inquiry  or 
conducting  a  hearing)  shall  not  be  bound  by  common  law  or  statutory 
rules  of  evidence,  or  by  technical  or  formal  rules  of  procedure,  except 
as  provided  by  said  chapter,  —  so  that  said  section  as  amended  will 
read:  —  Section  The  board  may  make  rules  not  inconsistent  with 
the  act  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  board  or  its 
members,  or  committees  of  arbitration  (in  making  an  investigation  or 
inquiry  or  conducting  a  hearing)  shall  not  be  bound  by  common  law 
or  statutory  rules  of  evidence,  or  by  technical  or  formal  rules  of  pro- 
cedure, except  as  provided  by  said  chapter.^  The  board  or  any  member 
thereof  shall  have  the  power  to  subpoena  witnesses,  administer  oaths, 
and  to  examine  such  parts  of  the  books  and  records  of  the  parties  to 
a  proceeding  as  relate  to  questions  in  dispute.  The  fees  for  attending 
as  a  witness  before  the  industrial  accident  board  shall  be  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  a  day;  in  both  cases  five  cents  a  mile  for  travel  out  and 
home.  The  superior  court  shall  have  power  to  enforce  by  proper  pro- 
ceedings the  provisions  of  this'  section  relating  to  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  examination  of  books  and  records. 
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CUBTAIUNG  THE  WATTING  PERIOD. 

A  curtailment  of  the  period  of  waiting,  during  which  medical 
attendance  is  furnished  but  no  compensation  paid,  should  be 
taken  up  bj  the  Legislature,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board.  There 
is  urgent  necessity  for  a  shortening  of  the  waiting  period,  in 
all  cases,  to  ten  days,  and  the  removal  of  the  waiting  period  in 
such  cases  as  incapacitate  the  employee  for  work  for  a  period 
of  more  than  twenty-eight  days.  The  important  reason  for  a 
waiting  period  is  the  discouraging  of  malingering,  and  as  it  is 
a  fact  that  such  cases  are  practically  imknown  in  this  Common- 
wealth, under  the  watchful  care  of  the  administering  body,  the 
importance  of  a  long  waiting  period  is  diminished.  We  there- 
fore recommend  that  the  law  be  changed  so  as  to  provide  for  a 
waiting  period  of  ten  days  in  all  cases  in  which  the  incapacity 
does  not  exceed  twenty-eight  days,  and  in  all  other  cases  where 
the  period  of  incapacity  exceeds  such  period  of  twenty-eight 
days  from  the  date  of  injury  compensation  should  date  back 
to  the  day  of  injury.  The  passage  of  such  an  amendment  will 
result  in  greater  satisfaction  with  the  law  and  give  injured 
workmen  the  compensation  to  which  they  are  entitled  and  which 
they  require  by  reason  of  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  arising 
as  a  result  of  their  inability  to  earn  wages. 

The  following  amendment  will  make  this  recommendation 
effective :  — 

Part  II.,  Section  4,  —  No  compensation  shall  be  paid  under  this  act 
for  any  injury  which  does  not  incapacitate  the  employee  for  a  period 
of  at  least  ten  days  from  earning  wages,  but  if  incapacity  extends 
beyond  the  period  of  ten  days,  compensation  shall  begin  on  the  eleventh 
day  after  the  injury;  provided,  however,  that  if  the  employee  is  in- 
capacitated for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  days  from  earning  full  wages, 
compensation  shall  begin  on  the  day  of  the  injury. 

The  "  Waiting  Period    in  Foreign  Countries^ 
In  connection  with  the  plan  to  reduce  the  "  waiting  period 
from  fourteen  to  ten  days,  a  study  of  the  length  of  such  period 
in  foreign  countries  is  of  interest. 
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The  "  waiting  period  "  is  that  portion  of  time  during  which 
the  employee  who  receives  a  personal  injury  arising  out  of  and 
in  the  course  of  his  employment  is  not  entitled  to  any  compensa- 
tion. It  is  customary,  usuaUy,  to  furnish  medical  and  hospital 
services  and  medicines  during  this  period. 

The  period  of  waiting  in  England  is  two  weeks,  and  this  also 
is  the  rule  in  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  In  Belgium  the 
waiting  period  is  one  week;  in  Finland,  six  days;  in  France, 
four  days ;  in  Austria  Hungary  and  Kussia,  three  days ;  in  the 
IsTetherlands,  two  days;  and  in  Spain  and  Italy  there  is  no 
period  of  waiting. 

The  problem  of  caring  for  employees  who  are  incapacitated 
for  a  short  period  of  time  is  met  in  a  very  effective  manner  in 
Germany,  Austria  Hungary  and  Russia,  where  a  system  of  com- 
pulsory sickness  insurance  supplements  the  compensation  sys- 
tem. In  these  countries  only  fatal  accidents,  all  cases  of  per- 
manent disability  and  certain  types  of  cases  causing  temporary 
disability  ranging  from  four  weeks  in  Austria  to  ten  in  Hun- 
gary, and  increasing  to  thirteen  in  Germany,  are  covered  by 
workmen's  compensation  insurance. 

The  "  waiting  period  "  problem  is  nearly  wholly  provided  for 
in  Great  Britain  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  about  all  workmen 
are  members  of  the  well-known  "  friendly  societies,"  which  give 
ample  care  and  protection  to  the  injured  employees  during  the 
time  in  which  no  compensation  is  paid. 

The  "  Waiting  Period  "  in  the  United  States. 
The  "  waiting  period,"  or  the  time  during  which  the  employee 
is  furnished  medical  and  hospital  attention,  varies  from  no  wait- 
ing period  in  several  of  the  States  to  two  weeks,  the  latter  being 
the  usual  time  of  waiting  in  the  majority  of  the  Commonwealths 
of  the  country. 

In  Oregon  the  employee  is  paid  from  the  date  of  the  injury ; 
in  Washington  compensation  dates  also  from  the  day  of  the 
injury,  provided  the  employee  sustains  at  least  a  5  per  cent 
loss  of  earning  power.  In  Illinois  the  waiting  period  in  cases 
of  permanent  incapacity  for  work  is  one  day,  in  all  other  cases 
six  days ;  in  Ohio,  Texas  and  West  Virginia  the  period  of  wait- 
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ing  is  one  week.  In  California,  Connecticut,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  IsTew  Jersey,  New  York 
and  Rhode  Island  the  employee  is  obliged,  under  present  laws, 
to  wait  two  weeks  before  any  compensation  is  due. 

In  several  of  the  other  States  variations  from  the  above 
program  prevaiL  In  Arizona,  for  example,  the  period  of  wait- 
ing is  two  weeks,  but  if  the  employee  is  incapacitated  for  a 
longer  time  compensation  dates  back  to  the  day  of  the  injury. 
Maryland  has  a  provision  of  waiting  for  two  weeks  in  all  cases, 
except  those  in  which  the  employee  is  permanently  totally  dis- 
abled, when  the  period  is  cut  down  to  one  week.  Michigan, 
Nebraska  and  Nevada  have  provisions  requiring  a  waiting 
period  of  two  weeks,  except  when  the  employee  is  incapacitated 
for  a  period  of  eight  weeks,  when  compensation  is  dated  back  to 
the  day  of  injury. 

The  tendency  has  been  towards  a  shortening  of  the  waiting 
period  from  two  weeks  to  a  lesser  period,  and  many  of  the  States 
recognize  that  compensation  should  date  from  the  day  of  the 
injury  in  cases  in  which  the  incapacity  is  of  long  duration. 
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AN  INCBEA8E  IN  THB  MAXIMUM  PAYMENT. 

The  Board  recommends  that  the  maximum  weekly  amount 
payable  in  all  cases  under  the  statute  be  changed  from  $10  to 
$14,  the  minimum  payment  to  remain  as  it  now  is,  at  $4  weekly. 
The  General  Court  of  1914  amended  the  statute  in  certain  par- 
ticulars, the  most  important  of  which  was  the  provision  increas- 
ing the  rate  of  compensation  from  50  to  66%  per  cent,  of  the 
average  weekly  wages  of  the  injured  employees  and  their  de- 
pendents. 'No  change,  however,  was  made  in  the  minimum  and 
maximum  weekly  payments  of  $4  and  $10,  respectively.  The 
maximum  weekly  payment  should  be  increased  to  $14,  so  that 
the  skilled  employee  will  receive  at  least  a  share  of  the  benefits 
provided  by  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  compensation  from  one- 
half  to  two-thirds. 

To  make  this  recommendation  effective,  the  Board  suggests 
the  following  amendment :  — 

Part  11.,  Section  6.  —  If  death  results  from  the  injury,  the  associa- 
tion shall  pay  the  dependents  of  the  employee,  wholly  dependent  upon 
his  earnings  for  support  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  a  weekly  payment 
equal  to  two  thirds  of  his  average  weekly  wages,  but  not  more  than 
fourteen  dollars  nor  less  than  four  dollars  a  week  for  a  period  of  five 
hundred  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  injury;  but  in  no  case  shall  the 
amount  be  more  than  four  thousand  dollars.  If  the  employee  leaves 
dependents  only  partially  dependent  upon  his  earnings  for  support  at 
the  time  of  his  injury,  the  association  shall  pay  such  dependents  a 
weekly  compensation  equal  to  the  same  proportion  of  the  weekly  pay- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  persons  wholly  dependent  as  the  amount  con- 
tributed by  the  employee  to  such  partial  dependents  bears  to  the 
annual  earnings  of  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  his  injuiy.  When 
weekly  payments  have  been  made  to  an  injured  employee  before  his 
death,  the  compensation  to  dependents  shall  begin  from  the  date  of 
the  last  of  such,  payments,  but  shall  not  continue  more  than  five  hun- 
dred weeks  from  the  date  of  the  injury. 

Part  II.,  Section  9.  —  While  the  incapacity  for  work  resulting  from 
the  injury  is  total,  the  association  shall  pay  the  injured  employee  a 
weekly  compensation  equal  to  sixty-six  and  two  thirds  per  cent  of  his 
average  weekly  wages,  but  not  more  than  fourteen  dollars  nor  less 
than  four  dollars  a  week,  and  in  no  case  shall  the  period  covered  by 
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such  compensation  be  greater  than  five  hundred  weeks,  nor  the  amount 
more  than  four  thousand  dollars. 

Part  II,,  Section  10.  —  While  the  incapacity  for  work  resulting 
from  the  injury  is  partial,  the  association  shall  pay  the  injured  em- 
ployee a  weekly  compensation  equal  to  sixty-six  and  two  thirds  per 
cent  of  the  difference  between  his  average  weekly  wages  before  the 
injury  and  the  average  weekly  wages  which  he  is  able  to  earn  there- 
after, but  not  more  than  fourteen  dollars  a  week;  and  in  no  case  shall 
the  period  covered  by  such  compensation  be  greater  than  five  hun- 
dred weeks  from  the  date  of  the  injury,  nor  the  amount  more  than 
four  thousand  dollars. 

Part  II.,  Section  11.  —  In  case  of  the  following  specified  injuries  the 
amounts  hereinafter  named  shall  be  paid  in  addition  to  all  other  com- 
pensation :  — 

(a)  For  the  loss  by  severance  of  both  hands  at  or  above  the  wrist, 
or  both  feet  at  or  above  the  ankle,  or  the  loss  of  one  hand  and  one 
foot,  or  the  reduction  to  one  tenth  of  normal  vision  in  both  eyes  with 
glasses,  sixty-six  and  two  thirds  per  cent  of  the  average  weekly  wages 
of  the  injured  person,  but  not  more  than  fourteen  dollars  nor  less  than 
four  dollars  a  week,  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  weeks. 

(&)  For  the  loss  by  severance  of  either  hand,  at  or  above  the  wrist, 
of  either  foot  at  or  above  the  ankle,  or  the  reduction  to  one  tenth  of 
normal  vision  in  either  eye  with  glasses,  sixty-six  and  two  thirds  per 
cent  of  the  average  weekly  wages  of  the  injured  person,  for  each  hand 
or  foot  so  severed,  but  not  more  than  fourteen  dollars  nor  less  than 
four  dollars  a  week  for  a  period  of  fifty  weeks. 

(c)  For  the  loss  by  severance  at  or  above  the  second  joint  of  two 
or  more  fingers,  including  thumbs,  of  the  same  hand,  <n:  of  two  or 
more  toes  of  the  same  foot,  sixty-six  and  two  thirds  per  c^t  of  the 
average  weekly  wages  of  the  injured  person,  but  not  more  than  four- 
teen dollars  nor  less  than  four  dollars  a  week,  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  weeks  for  each  hand  or  foot  so  injured. 

(d)  For  the  loss  by  severance  of  at  least  one  phalange  of  a  finger, 
thumb,  or  toe,  sixty-six  and  two  thirds  per  cent  of  the  average  weekly 
wages  of 'the  injured  person,  but  not  more  than  fourteen  dollars  nor 
less  than  four  dollars  a  week,  for  a  period  of  twelve  weeks  for  each 
hand  or  foot  so  injured. 

{e)  The  additional  amounts  provided  for  in  this  section  in  case  of 
the  loss  of  a  hand,  foot,  thumb,  finger,  toe  or  phalange,  shall  also  be 
paid  for  the  number  of  weeks  above  specified,  in  case  the  injury  is 
such  that  the  hand,  foot,  thumb,  finger,  toe  or  phalange  is  not  lost, 
but  so  injured  as  to  be  permanently  incapable  of  use. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  MINOR. 


The  problem  of  the  minor  who  receives  a  serious  and  per- 
manently disabling  injury  has  been  solved  partially  through 
the  willingness  of  certain  insurers  to  aid  the  Board  and  give 
the  minor  an  opportunity,  through  the  continuance  of  the  weekly 
payments  provided  by  the  statute,  to  obtain  special  training 
along  technical  or  commercial  lines  and  thereby  become  fitted 
for  remunerative  wage-earning  work  in  the  future. 

A  one-armed  boy  of  sixteen,  who  earns  $4  or  $5  a  week  at 
the  time  of  his  injury,  can  be  provided  with  a  situation  paying 
him  the  same  rate  of  wages  that  he  was  earning  when  the  injury 
occurred.  Usually  such  situations  offer  the  minor  no  prospect 
of  an  improvement  in  his  earning  capacity,  and  full  justice  is 
not  done  him  under  the  statute. 

Several  cases  in  which  insurers  have  waived  their  right  to 
insist  upon  the  minor  returning  to  work  at  a  low  rate  of  wages 
are  on  the  records  of  the  Board.  In  one  of  these  cases  an  un- 
educated French-Canadian  lad,  whose  right  hand  was  severed 
by  reason  of  the  injury,  is  receiving  a  commercial  education  at 
the  expense  of  the  insurer.  He  has  been  taught  to  write  with 
the  left  hand  and  by  dint  of  constant  practice  has  become  a  good 
penman.  At  the  end  of  his  course  it  is  expected  that  he  will 
be  placed  in  a  position  in  his  home  city  where  his  knowledge 
of  the  English  and  French  languages,  together  with  his  com- 
mercial education,  will  assure  him  of  a  position  in  which  he 
can  attain  a  satisfactory  rate  of  wages  commensurate  with  his 
needs.  Another  boy,  with  mangled  fingers,  is  attending  an  in- 
dustrial school,  and  has  taken  up  the  practical  work  of  a  skilled 
mechanic.  A  third  boy,  who  was  the  support  of  an  invalid 
mother,  has  been  sent  back  to  commercial  high  school  to  finish 
his  course,  and  is  rapidly  fitting  himself  for  a  place  in  the  busi- 
ness world. 

The  payment  of  compensation  in  such  cases  will  aid  seriously 
injured  minors  to  fit  themselves  for  positions  at  least  as  good 
as  those  which  they  would  have  obtained  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  their  work  in  the  place  of  employment  in  which  their  in- 
juries were  received. 
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There  should,  however,  be  a  provision  in  the  law  which  will 
give  the  minor  who  earns  a  low  rate  of  wages  and  who  receives 
permanently  disabling  injuries  a  weekly  compensation  based 
upon  his  probable  earning  capacity  at  the  time  he  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  Such  a  statute  has  been  in  effect  in  England 
since  1906,  the  Englidi  law  providing  that  "  during  total  in- 
capacity of  a  workman  who  is  under  twenty-one  years  of  age 
at  the  date  of  the  injury,  and  whose  average  weekly  earnings 
are  less  than  20  shillings,  100  per  cent  shall  be  substituted 
for  60  per  cent,  of  his  average  weekly  earnings,  but  the  weekly 
payments  shall  in  no  case  exceed  10  shillings." 

It  would  be  possible  to  work  out  a  permanent  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  minor  if  it  was  provided  that  in  such  a  case,  if 
a  minor  received  a  personal  injury  which  permanently  inca- 
pacitates him,  in  whole  or  in  part,  it  shall  be  conclusively 
presumed  that  his  average  weekly  wages  are  not  less  than  $10. 

The  following  amendment  is  su^ested :  — 

Whenever  a  minor  receives  a  personal  injury  arising  oat  of  and  in 
the  eonrse  of  his  employment  which  permanently  incapacitates  him 
in  whole  or  in  part  for  the  performance  of  work,  his  average  weekly 
wages,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  shall  be  conclusively  presumed  to 
be  not  less  than  ten  dollars  a  week,  and  compensation  shall  be  paid 
him  on  that  basis. 
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THE  TAKIMa  OF  DEPOSITIONS. 


The  occasion  often  arises  for  the  taking  of  depositions  in 
foreign  countries  and  in  other  States,  and  the  Board  should  be 
authorized,  by  express  legislative  enactment,  to  approve  of  the 
taking  of  such  depositions. 

An  amendment,  in  effect  as  follows,  is  suggested:  — 


The  board  or  any  member  thereof  may  have  the  power  to  subpoena 
witnesses,  administer  oaths,  and  to  examine  such  parts  of  the  books 
and  records  of  the  parties  to  a  proceeding  as  relate  to  questions  in 
dispute,  and  shall  have  the  same  authority  to  issue  commissions  to  take 
depositions  within  this  state  as  well  as  in  a  foreign  state  or  country  as 
the  superior  court  in  which  a  case  is  pending  would  have  to  issue  com- 
missions to  take  depositions  regarding  any  matter  pending  before  it. 
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THE  ACT  SHOULD  HAVE  EXTRA-TEBBITOBIAL  EFFECT. 

Many  cases  have  occurred  during  the  past  two  years  in  which 
employees  have  received  serious  and  fatal  injuries,  and  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  has 
been  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  as  not  having 
effect  outside  of  the  Commonwealth,  because  the  Legislature 
did  not  expressly  so  provide,  such  employees  and  their  depend- 
ents have  been  deprived  of  the  benefits  provided  thereunder  for 
similar  injuries  occurring  within  the  State. 

For  the  purpose  of  eliminating  this  defect  in  the  present  law 
the  following  amendment  is  proposed :  — 

Employers  who  hire  workmen  within  this  state  to  work  outside  of 
the  state  may  agree  with  such  workmen  that  the  remedies  under  this 
act  shall  be  exclusive  as  regards  injuries  received  outside  this  state  hy 
reason  of  such  employment,  and  all  contracts  of  hiring  in  this  state 
shall  be  presumed  to  include  such  an  agreement.  Contracts  of  insur- 
ance issued  under  this  act  shall  be  presumed  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  benefits  specified  to  such  employees  and  their  dependents. 
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THE  PAYMENT  OF  COBfPENSATION  TO  PUBUC  EBflPLOTEES. 

As  a  result  of  the  application  of  chapter  807,  Acts  of  1913, 
providing  for  the  payment  of  benefits  under  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  to  laborers,  workmen  and  mechanics  in  the 
employ  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  acceptance  of  that  statute 
by  nearly  every  city,  town,  county  and  district  in  the  State  by 
a  vote  of  more  than  3  to  1  of  its  citizens,  approximately  60,000 
employees  have  been  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  In- 
dustrial Accident  Board.  The  experience  of  the  Board  has 
shown,  however,  that  cities  and  towns  which  have  not  provided 
by  subscribing  to  insurance  for  the  payment  of  compensation 
are  lax  in  their  compliance  with  the  statute,  despite  the  ex- 
pressed willingness  of  the  commission  to  co-operate  with  and 
aid  them  in  every  possible  way.  We  recommend  that  the  Legis- 
lature amend  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  and  place  the 
authority  for  compliance  with  this  law,  which  is  so  important 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  families  of  the  army  of  employees  in- 
volved, upon  an  official  to  be  designated  by  the  mayor  or  other 
chief  authority  to  perform  the  duties  of  adjusting  cases  under 
the  law.  This  official  should  be  held  responsible  to  the  Indus- 
trial Accident  Board,  in  the  same  manner  that  insurance  com- 
panies are  held  responsible,  for  the  strict  carrying  out  of  every 
provision  of  the  statute.  The  workingmen  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  of  the  various  cities,  towns,  counties  and  districts  which 
have  so  overwhelmingly  accepted  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  law,  and  every  care  should 
be  taken  to  the  end  that  their  rights  may  be  preserved. 

The  following  form  of  amendment  is  suggested :  — 

The  commonwealth  or  any  board,  commission  or  department  and 
every  city,  town,  county  and  district  shall,  in  every  case  in  which 
chapter  eight  hundred  and  seven  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred 
and  thirteen,  making  effective  the  compensation  due  under  the  work- 
men's compensation  act,  has  been  accepted,  through  its  executive  officer 
or  board,  designate  a  person  to  act  as  its  agent  in  the  furnishing  of 
the  benefits  due  under  said  act  and  be  held  responsible  for  the  proper 
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carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  such  act  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  industrial  accident  board;  provided,  however,  that 
this  section  shall  not  be  applicable  if  the  liability  under  said  chapter 
is  provided  for  by  insurance  in  a  company  authorized  to  transact  such 
insurance  in  this  commonwealth.  The  name  of  each  official  so  desig- 
nated shall  be  filed  with  the  industrial  accident  board  within  thirty 
days  after  this  act  becomes  effective. 
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THE  NEED  OF  MORE  ZN8PECTOB8. 


The  wisdom  of  giving  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  a  corps 
of  inspectors  has  been  shown  by  the  results  accomplished  during 
the  past  year.  The  result  of  the  activities  of  this  force  of  six 
is  to  be  noted  in  the  impetus  which  has  been  given  to  the  move- 
ment for  accident  prevention,  the  prompt  investigation  of  every 
complaint,  the  assistance  rendered  in  the  investigation  of  special 
cases,  and  the  adjustment  of  many  claims  concerning  which 
disputes  had  arisen,  without  the  expense  and  annoyance  of  ar- 
bitration or  formal  hearings.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
subscribers  to  insurance  under  the  law  during  the  year  that  has 
just  ended,  the  burden  of  enforcing  the  law  in  its  application 
to  the  workmen,  laborers  and  mechanics  of  the  Commonwealth, 
its  cities,  towns,  counties  and  districts,  the  necessity  for  special 
investigations  to  determine  the  right  of  employees  in  unusual 
cases  to  further  medical  attendance  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Board,  and  the  great  need  of  increased  activities  in  the  fertile 
field  of  investigation  of  causes  of  injuries  for  which  compensa- 
tion is  claimed,  make  it  the  duty  of  the  State  to  add  to  this 
inspection  staff.  A  present  increase  of  one  woman  and  one 
man  will  suffice. 

The  following  amendment  was  recommended :  — 

Section  9,  Chapter  813,  Acts  of  1913.  —  The  industrial  accident  board 
may  appoint  and  remove  not  more  than  eight  inspectors,  two  of  which 
shall  be  women,  subject  to  the  laws  relating  to  the  appointment  and 
removal  of  employees  in  the  classified  civil  service.  They  shall  be  re- 
quired to  pass  examinations  of  a  comprehensive  and  practical  char- 
acter based  upon  the  particular  requirements  of  the  kinds  of  work  to 
be  done,  shall  be  graded  in  such  manner  as  the  board  may  deem  ex- 
pedient, and  shaU  receive  such  salaries  as  the  board,  with  the  approval 
of  the  governor  and  council,  may  fix. 
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RULINGS  AND  DECISIONS  UNDER  THE  ACT. 

In  the  second  administrative  year  of  the  act,  there  have  been 
decided  by  committees  of  arbitration,  the  Board,  and  by  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  many  interesting  and  important  cases. 
A  summary  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  decisions  made 
in  this  period,  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1913,  and  ending 
June  30,  1914,  is  printed  in  this  chapter  as  an  indication  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  act  is  being  interpreted  and  applied 
to  the  cases  which  arise  for  settlement. 

Explanation  of  Certain  Changes  in  the  Law.  —  It  should  be 
remembered,  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the  digest  of 
cases  here  published,  tJiat  the  law  has  been  amended  in  certain 
important  particulars,  to  take  Q.f!ect  after  the  decisions  in 
point  indicated  the  necessity  for  these  amendments*  Here- 
after, a  wife  who  is  living  apart  from  her  husband  for  justi- 
fiable cause  at  the  time  of  the  injury  will  be  entitled  to  be 
"conclusively  presumed  to  be  wholly  dependent  for  support" 
The  words  "  or  casual "  have  been  stricken  from  the  statute, 
so  that  all  employees  engaged  in  the  usual  course  of  the  trade, 
business,  occupation  or  profession  of  their  employer,  except 
masters  of  and  seamen  on  vessels  engaged  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce,  will  receive  compensation.  These  amendments 
nullify  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court's  decisions  in  the  Gallagher 
and  Gaynor  cases,  respectively. 

The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  as  a  Beacon  Light.  —  The  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court,  in  its  capacity  as  the  court  of  last  resort^ 
has  passed  upon  a  large  number  of  cases  on  appeal  since  the 
first  year  of  the  act  Almost  without  exception  it  has  aflirmed 
the  finding  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board,  and  the  light 
which  may  be  had  by  a  perusal  of  the  accompanying  digest  will 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  principles  which  underlie  the 
decisions,  as  enunciated  by  the  supreme  judicial  body. 

Acceleration  of  Previously  Existing  Heart  Disease  to  a  Mor- 
tal End  sooner  than  Otherwise  is  a  Personal  Injury.  —  The 
striking  sentence  in  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
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in  the  Brightman  case  is  the  following  from  the  pen  of  Ku^, 


Acceleration  of  previously  existing  heart  disease  to  a  mortal  end 
sooner  than  otherwise  it  would  have  come  is  an  injury  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

Brightman* 8  Case  stated  briefly.  —  The  employee  was  a  cook 
upon  a  "  lighter."  The  vessel  began  to  sink  at  the  dock,  and 
he  made  several  hurried  trips  to  and  from  the  vessel  in  an 
attempt  to  save  some  of  his  clothing.  Previously  he  had  suf- 
fered from  valvular  heart  disease,  and  his  exertion  in  the  effort 
to  save  his  belongings  so  aggravated  the  heart  weakness  as  to 
cause  his  death. 

The  Saving  of  his  Clothing  was  a  Reasonable  Act.  —  The 
court  held  that  Brightman  was  within  the  scope  of  his  employ- 
ment in  his  endeavor  to  save  his  clothing,  and  that  it  was  an 
implied  term  of  his  contract  of  service  to  use  reasonable  effort 
to  this  end  in  an  exigency  like  that  which  arose. 

The  court  states:  — 

The  perils  of  the  sea  were  risks  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of 
the  employment  of  the  deceased.  The  sinking  of  the  boat  obviously 
was  one  of  these  perils.  It  is  impossible  to  say  as  a  matter  of  law 
that  it  is  not  one  of  the  instincts  of  our  common  humanity  to  try  to 
save  from  a  sinking  vessel  all  of  one's  possessions  that  reasonably  can 
be  secured. 

Death  results  from  the  Injury  when  Chain  of  CaiLsation  is 
not  broken  by  a  New  Intervening  Act.  —  In  the  Bums  case  the 
court  held  that  the  death  of  the  employee  from  septicaemia  was 
due  to  the  injury,  since  no  new  intervening  cause  had  broken 
the  chain  of  causation  connecting  the  injury  with  death. 

Additional  Compensation  for  Specific  Injury  ceases  at  Death. 
—  The  employee,  in  the  Bums  case,  had  suffered  the  per- 
manent incapacity  of  both  legs  by  reason  of  the  injury,  and  his 
dependent  claimed  that  the  additional  compensation "  due 
therefor  should  continue  until  the  end  of  the  period  of  one 
hundred  weeks,  as  provided  by  the  statute.  The  court  held 
that  ^'this  special  compensation  ceases  with  the  death  of  the 
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person  injured,"  and  that  "it  is  a  right  peculiar  to  himself, 
not  created  for  the  benefit  of  his  dependents." 

Additional  Compensation  on  Account  of  Specific  Injuries 
may  not  be  deducted  when  Death  ensues.  —  The  court  held,  in 
the  !N'ichols  case,  that  the  "  additional  compensation "  paid 
the  employee,  before  death,  on  account  of  the  specific  injury 
to  the  third  finger  of  his  right  hand,  should  not  be  deducted 
from  the  compensation  awarded  his  widow. 

Plain  Words  should  he  given  their  Ordinary  Signification. 
—  The  language  of  the  court,  in  connection  with  the  Nichols 
case,  is  significant:  — 

The  statute  not  having  been  designed  to  promote  but  to  decrease  the 
opportunity  for  unnecessary  litigation,  its  purpose  will  be  best  sub- 
served if  plain  words  are  given  their  ordinary  signification;  and  no 
provision  being  found  in  section  6  for  any  deduction  of  this  amount, 
the  widow  as  the  sole  dependent  is  entitled  to  compensation  from  tbe 
date  of  the  accident. 

Injury  to  Employee  while  engaged  in  performing  the  Work 
that  he  was  hired  to  do  covered  by  the  Statute.  —  The  court 
held,  in  the  Howard  case,  that  the  injury  to  the  employee,  who 
was  engaged  in  trimming  a  tree  on  church  property,  having  no 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  subscriber,  was  covered,  since 
"  Howard  was  employed  to  trim  trees,  and  was  to  receive  his 
orders  from  the  company  through  Kennedy.  It  was  no  part  of 
his  business  to  inquire  into  the  right  of  the  company  to  trim 
any  particular  tree.  He  was  to  receive  his  orders  from  Ken- 
nedy and  to  obey  them.  At  the  time  he  was  hurt  he  was  doing 
what  he  had  been  hired  to  do."  Kennedy,  the  foreman,  also 
was  the  tree  warden  of  the  town  of  Stoughton,  and  ordered  the 
employee  to  trim  the  tree  upon  which  the  injury  occurred. 
The  insurer  claimed  such  employment  was  "  casual "  and  not 
"  in  the  usual  course  of  the  trade,  business,  profession  or  occu- 
pation "  of  the  company. 

Lead  Poisoning  by  Absorption  a  "  Personal  Injury.*'  —  The 
employee,  in  the  Johnson  case,  had  been  absorbing  lead  poison- 
ing during  his  occupation  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  eight 
months  of  which  period  were  within  the  time  that  the  Work- 
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men's  Compensation  Act  was  effective.  Finally,  he  became 
incapacitated  for  work  by  reason  of  the  lead  poisoning,  and  it 
was  held  to  be  a  "  personal  injury  "  under  the  act  The  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  held  that  the  Board  was  right  in  its 
findings  that  lead  poisoning  was  a  "  personal  injury ; "  that 
the  date  of  such  personal  injury  was  the  day  upon  which  the 
employee  first  became  incapacitated  for  work;  and  that  said 
personal  injury  arose  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  Johnson's 
employment  The  court  referred  to  its  decision  in  the  Hurle 
case  as  more  fully  covering  its  reasons  for  deciding  that  in- 
juries other  than  by  visual  contact  or  direct  lesion  are  within 
the  scope  of  the  compensation  statute. 

Bodily  Harm  caused  by  Noxious  Vapors  is  a**  Personal  Irir 
jury/'  —  In  the  Hurle  case  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  gives 
a  broad  construction  to  the  words  "  personal  injury  "  as  used 
in  the  act,  stating  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  language  of  the 
statute  which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  there  used  in 
a  narrow  or  constricted  sense.  It  is  stated  that  these  words, 
"  personal  injury,"  have  been  held  to  be  broad  enough  to  in- 
clude a  husband's  right  to  recover  for  damage  sustained  by 
bodily  harm  to  his  wife,  the  alienation  of  a  husband's  affection, 
the  seduction  of  one's  daughter  and  other  kindred  tortious  acts. 
At  common  law  the  incurring  of  a  disease  or  harm  to  health  is 
such  a  personal  wrong  as  to  warrant  a  recovery  if  the  other 
elements  of  liability  for  tort  are  present. 

The  court  states  that  the  case  of  Hood  &  Sons  v.  Maryland 
Casualty  Company,  206  Mass.  223,  goes  far  toward  deciding 
the  case  at  bar.  In  that  case  it  was  held  that  the  employee, 
who  had  become  infected  by  glanders  while  cleaning  a  stable, 
was  entitled  to  damages.   The  court  sums  up :  — 

The  noxious  vapors  which  caused  the  bodily  harm  in  this  case  were 
the  direct  production  of  the  employer.  The  nature  of  the  workman's 
labor  was  such  that  they  were  bound  to  be  thrust  in  his  face.  The 
resulting  injury  is  direct.  If  the  gas  had  exploded  within  the  furnace 
and  thrown  pieces  of  cherry-hot  coal  through  the  holes  into  the  work- 
man's eyes,  without  question  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  compen- 
sation. .  •  .  There  appears  to  be  no  sound  distinction  m  principle 
between  such  case  and  gas  escaping  through  the  holes  and  striking  him 
in  the  face,  whereby  through  inhalation  the  vision  is  destroyed. 
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Nature  and  Condilions  of  Employment  mvst  make  it  likely 
that  Personal  Injury  is  likely  to  happen.  —  The  fact  that  an 
employee  receives  an  injury,  as  in  the  Milliken  case,  by  reason 
of  his  effort  to  get  a  horse  and  wagon  to  the  stable,  goes  no 
farther  than  to  show  that  such  injury  was  received  "  in  the 
course  of  his  employment"  In  order  to  hold  that  the  injury 
arose  "out  of"  his  employment,  it  must  be  shown  that  the 
nature  and  conditions  of  the  employment  were  such  that  the 
personal  injury  which  in  fact  happened  was  one  likely  to  hap- 
pen to  an  employee  in  that  employment   The  court  says:  — 

There  is  nothing  in  the  employment  of  driving  a  wagon  which  makes 
it  likely  that  the  employee  will  alight  from  his  wagon,  wander  to  and 
fall  into  a  swamp^  and  lie  there  all  night.  ...  If  the  horse  driven 
by  Milliken  had  run  away  and  Milliken  had  been  thereby  thrown  out 
and  killed,  the  personal  injury  in  fact  suffered  in  that  case  would  have 
been  one  which  from  the  nature  of  bis  employment  would  be  likely  to 
arise,  and  so  would  be  one  arising  out  of  his  (the  employee's)  em- 
ployment." But,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  nothing  in  the  emplo3nnent 
of  driving  a  wagon  which  makes  it  likely  that  the  employee  will  alight 
from  his  wagon,  wander  to  and  fall  into  a  swamp,  and  lie  there  all 
night.  ...  It  seems  plain  that  if  Milliken's  death  was  caused  by  a 
personal  injury,  it  was  one  which  happened  some  four  or  five  years 
before  the  occurrence  here  complained  of  and  before  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  was  passed.  At  that  time  he  fell  from  his  wagon, 
and  striking  on  his  head  suffered  as  a  result  ''an  impairment  of  his 
memory." 

Employee  who  receives  Injury  while  using  Common  Stair- 
way not  under  Control  of  her  Employer  entitled  to  Compensor 
tion.  —  In  the  Sundine  case  the  employee  received  a  personal 
injury  while  going  down  a  flight  of  stairs  of  the  building  in 
which  she  was  employed  to  perform  her  work  for  an  independ- 
ent contractor  of  the  subscriber.  There  was  no  other  way  by 
which  she  could  go  to  the  street  except  down  the  stairway  on 
which  she  was  injured.  Neither  the  independent  contractor 
nor  the  subscriber  had  control  of  the  stairs,  though  they  and 
their  employees  had  the  right  to  use  them.   The  court  says :  — 

It  was  a  necessary  incident  of  the  petitioner's  employment  to  use 
these  stairs.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that,  according  to  the  plain  and 
natural  meaning  of  the  words,  an  injury  that  occurred  to  her  while  she 
was  so  using  them  arose    out  of  and  in  the  course  of  "  her  employment. 
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Injury  on  Railroad  Tracks  after  Working  Hours  not  covered, 
—  The  court  held,  in  the  Fumiciello  case,  that  the  employee, 
who  was  compelled,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  lived  at  a  cer- 
tain boarding  house,  to  go  to  and  from  his  place  of  employment 
by  means  of  the  railroad  track,  and  who  was  fatally  injured 
while  so  doing,  was  not  within  the  scope  of  his  employment. 

The  court  states :  — 

The  contract  of  employment  did  not  provide  for  transportation  or 
that  he  should  be  paid  for  the  time  taken  in  going  and  returning  to 
his  plaee  of  employment,  and  when  the  day's  work  had  ended  the  em- 
ployee was  free  to  do  as  he  pleased.  If  he  had  chosen  to  use  the  public 
ways,  and  had  been  injured  by  a  defect  or  passing  vehicle,  the  admin- 
istrator could  not  recover  against  the  employer  because  there  would  be 
no  causal  connection  between  the  conditions  of  employment  and  the 
injuries  suffered. 

Serious  and  Willful  Misconduct  defined.  —  The  court,  in  the 
Bums  case,  defines  serious  and  willful  misconduct,  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Serious  and  willful  misconduct  is  much  more  than  mere  negligence, 
or  even  than  gross  or  culpable  negligence.  It  involves  conduct  of  a 
quasi-criminal  nature,  —  the  intentional  doing  of  something  either  with 
the  knowledge  that  it  is  likely  to  result  in  serious  injury  or  with  a 
wanton  and  reckless  disregard  of  its  probable  consequences. 

Serious  and  WUlftd  Misconduct  by  Employee  must  be  a  De- 
liberate Act.  —  In  the  Nickerson  case  the  court  held,  with  the 
Industrial  Accident  Board,  that  his  decision  to  continue  his 
work  as  a  whitewasher,  instead  of  waiting  until  the  machinery 
had  shut  down,  was  "  more  like  a  sudden  thought  than  a  willful 
act.  It  seems  that  it  should  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  minor 
transgression,  at  most,  from  his  standpoint,  and  not  as  '  seri- 
ous and  willful  misconduct'  "    The  court  adds :  — 

The  fact  that  the  injury  was  occasioned  by  the  employee's  disobedi- 
ence to  an  order  is  not  decisive  against  him.  To  have  this  effect,  the 
disobedience  must  have  been  willful,  or,  as  was  said  by  Lord  Lorebum, 
in  Johnson  v,  Marshall  Sons  &  Co.,  Ltd.  (1906),  A.  C.  409,  411,  "de- 
liberate, not  merely  a  thoughtless  act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.'' 
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Employee's  Transportation  an  Incident  of  his  Employment. 
—  In  the  Donovan  case  the  employee,  in  accordance  with  his 
usual  custom,  was  riding  home  in  a  vehicle  furnished  by  his 
employer,  when  he  received  the  personal  injury  which  incapaci- 
tated him.  The  Board  found  that  such  transportation  was 
incidental  to  his  employment,  and  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
affirmed  the  finding.   The  court  says :  — 

The  finding  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board,  that  Donovan's  trans- 
portation was  incidental  to  his  employment,"  fairly  means,  in  the 
connection  in  which  it  was  used,  that  it  was  one  of  the  incidents  of  his 
employment;  that  it  was  an  accessory,  collateral  or  subsidiary  part  of 
his  contract  of  employment,  —  something  added  to  the  principal  part 
of  that  contract  as  a  minor,  but  none  the  less  a  real  feature  or  detail 
of  the  contract.  Whatever  has  been  uniformly  done  in  the  execution  of 
such  a  contract  by  both  of  the  parties  to  it  well  may  be  regarded  as 
having  been  adopted  by  them  as  one  of  its  terms.  Especially  is  this 
so  where  none  of  the  provisions  of  the  contract  have  been  shown  by 
either  party,  but  everything  is  left  to  be  inferred  from  their  conduct. 

Employee  who  fails  to  obtain  Employment  by  Reason  of  In- 
capacity due  to  Injury  entitled  to  Compensation  on  Basis  of 
Total  Incapacity  for  Work.  —  The  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  in 
the  Sullivan,  Duprey  and  Stickley  cases,  affirms  the  findings 
and  decisions  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  that,  under  the 
statute,  an  employee  who  is  unable  to  obtain  any  employment 
by  reason  of  incapacity  due  to  the  injury  is  entitled  to  com- 
pensation on  the  basis  of  total  incapacity  for  work. 

The  language  of  the  court  in  the  Sullivan  case  gives  effect  to 
the  principle  upon  which  these  cases  were  decided,  and  is,  in 
part,  as  follows :  — 

The  object  of  our  statute  was  to  give  compensation  for  a  total  or 
partial  loss  of  the  capacity  to  earn  wages.  (Gillen's  Case,  215  Mass. 
96,  99.)  If,  as  in  this  case,  the  injured  employee,  by  reason  of  his 
injury,  is  unable,  in  spite  of  diligent  efforts,  to  obtain  employment,  it 
would  be  an  abuse  of  language  to  say  that  he  was  still  able  to  earn 
money,  —  that  he  still  had  a  capacity  for  work,  even  though  his  phys- 
ical powers  might  be  such  as  to  enable  him  to  do  some  kinds  of  work 
if  practically  the  labor  market  were  not  thus  closed  to  him.  He  has 
become  unable  to  earn  anything;  he  has  lost  his  capacity  to  work  for 
wages  and  to  support  himself;  not  by  reason  of  any  change  in  the 
market  conditions,  but  because  of  a  defect  which  is  personal  to  himself. 
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and  which  is  the  direct  result  of  the  injury  that  he  has  sustained.  He 
is  deprived  of  the  benefit  which  the  statute  promises  to  him  if  he  is 
told  that  because  he  could  do  some  work  if  he  could  get  it  he  is  not 
under  an  incapacity  for  work,  although  by  reason  of  his  injury  he  can 
obtain  no  opportunity  to  work. 

Finding  that  Normal  Use  of  the  Hand  was  wholly  gone 
equivalent  to  Decision  that  Hand  is  incapable  of  Use,  —  Meley, 
the  employee,  received  a  serious  injury  to  the  right  hand  by 
reason  of  which  that  member  was  permanently  disabled ;  also, 
the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand  was  so  injured  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  use.  The  Board  awarded  compensation  on  account 
of  total  incapacity  for  work,  and  also  ordered  the  insurer  to 
pay  specific  compensation  for  sixty-two  additional  weeks,  fifty 
weeks  on  account  of  the  injury  to  tlie  right  hand  and  twelve 
weeks  because  of  the  incapacity  for  use  of  the  little  finger  of 
the  left  hand.   The  court  says:  — 

The  hand  was  cut  across  and  most  of  the  flexor  tendons  were  severed. 
Those  in  the  thumb  were  cut.  A  physician  testified  that  the  hand  was 
permanently  disabled.  .  .  .  Certainly  it  could  be  found  that  the  normal 
use  of  the  hand  was  wholly  gone,  and  that  the  hand  was  "  so  injured  as 
to  be  incapable  of  use."  The  incapacity  of  use  need  not  be  tantamount 
to  an  actual  severance  of  the  hand;  it  is  enough  that  the  normal  use 
of  the  hand  has  been  taken  entirely  away. 

Each  Hand  should  be  considered  separately.  —  The  insurer 
also  raised  a  question  as  to  the  right  of  the  Board  to  award 
specific  compensation  for  each  hand  separately.  The  court 
held,  however,  that  each  hand  should  be  considered  separately, 
and  the  specific  compensation  due  "  in  addition  to  all  other 
compensation  "  awarded  on  that  basis. 

Mother  and  Sister  having  no  Other  Source  of  Income  are 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  Employee.  —  In  the  Caliendo  case 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  aflSrmed  the  findings  of  the  Board 
by  which  total  dependency  compensation  was  awarded  the 
mother  and  sister  of  the  employee,  who  had  no  other  source  of 
income  except  his  earnings.   The  court  states :  — 

The  evidence  shows  that  they  are  residents  of  Italy,  and  having 
become  unable  by  reason  of  failing  eyesight  to  follow  their  usual  occu- 
pations were  forced  to  rely  wholly  upon  him  for  the  means  of  sub- 
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sistence.  The  insurer,  however,  contends  that  the  6  or  7  cents  a  day 
earned  hy  another  sister  who  was  a  member  of  the  family,  and  the 
remittances  from  time  to  time  to  the  mother  of  various  sums  by  an 
aunt  of  the  decedent,  were  sufficient  to  take  the  case  out  of  the  statute. 
But  the  findings,  that  the  remittances  were  mere  gratuities,  and  that 
the  pittance  earned  by  the  sister  was  hardly  sufficient  for  her  own  main- 
tenance, and  that  no  part  was  paid  to  the  dependents  who  never  relied 
upon  either  for  aid,  eliminates  those  relatives  as  contributing  any  de- 
pendable sources  of  support.  It  being  plain  on  the  facts  that  during 
his  life  the  mother  and  sister  had  no  other  source  of  income  except  his 
earnings,  they  were  rightly  found  to  be  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
employee,  and  the  rulings  requested  could  not  be  given. 

Permanently  Disabled  Employee,  receiving  Partial  Compear 
sation,  entitled  to  Total  Incapacity  Compensation  during  Shut- 
down Period.  —  The  court  held,  in  the  Septimo  case,  that  the 
employee  was  entitled  to  coini)ensation  on  the  basis  of  total  in- 
capacity for  work  during  a  certain  period  of  time,  while  the 
plant  in  which  he  had  been  furnished  employment  was  shut 
down. 

The  court  states :  — 

The  committee  of  arbitration  found  that  it  was  probable,  considering 
his  injured  condition,  that  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  obtain  work 
or  to  earn  anything  elsewhere.  The  record  shows  that  he  was  seriously 
crippled  and  disabled.  The  photograph,  which  is  annexed  to  and  made 
part  of  the  report  of  the  Board,  shows  that  he  has  lost  the  whole  of 
every  finger,  except  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  and  the  little,  or 
fourth,  finger  of  his  left  hand.  When  the  grave  character  of  these 
injuries  is  considered  we  cannot  say,  without  the  evidence  before  us, 
that  the  finding  of  total  disability  for  work  of  the  employee  was  not 
warranted.  It  follows  that  the  amount  which  he  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  receive  for  partial  incapacity  for  work  becomes  immaterial 
and  need  not  be  considered. 

Daughter  Physically  A  hie  to  earn,  in  Fact  totally  dependent. 
—  The  Board  decided  as  a  fact  that  the  daughter  of  the  de- 
ceased employee,  Herrick,  although  physically  able  to  earn,  was 
totally  dependent  upon  him  for  support.   The  court  says :  — 

That  but  for  her  sense  of  duty,  because  she  thought  that  her  father 
needed  her  care,  she  might  have  continued  to  earn  enough  for  her  own 
support,  and  to  be  independent  of  him,  cannot  be  decisive  as  a  matter 
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of  law  against  her  claim.  The  Board  well  might  base  its  conclasions 
upon  the  faets  as  they  were,  and  not  upon  what  might  have  been  the 
ease  if  her  sense  of  filial  daty  had  been  weaker. 

No  Appeal  from  Finding  of  Board  if  there  is  Any  Evidence 
to  support  it.  —  In  the  Buckley  case  the  court  states :  "  There 
is  no  appeal  from  the  finding  of  the  Board  upon  a  question  of 
fact  where  there  is  any  evidence  to  support  it;  but  where,  as 
here,  the  evidence  is  all  reported,  the  question  whether  it  is 
sufficient  to  support  the  finding  is  one  of  law  and  may  be  re- 
vised here."   After  reviewing  the  case  the  court  finally  adds: 

It  cannot  be  said  as  a  matter  of  law  that  such  a  conclusion 
is  erroneous,"  that  is,  the  conclusion  of  the  Board  on  the  evi- 
dence that  the  claimant  was  wholly  dependent. 

Dependency  is  a  Question  of  Fact  unless  the  Claimant  comes 
within  the  Conclusive  Presumption  Clause.  —  The  court  held, 
in  the  Gallagher  case,  that  a  wife  who  was  living  apart  from 
her  husband  at  the  time  of  his  death  for  justifiable  cause,  and 
who  had  endeavored  in  every  possible  way  to  secure  the  sup- 
port to  which  she  was  entitled,  was  not  entitled  to  be  "  conclu- 
sively presumed  to  be  wholly  dependent "  upon  him  for 
support,  deciding  that,  under  such  circumstances,  dependency 
is  a  question  of  fact.  A  recent  amendment  to  the  act  gives  a 
wife  who  lives  apart  for  justifiable  cause  the  benefit  of  the 
"  conclusive  presumption  "  clause. 

Dependency  is  a  Question  of  Fact  in  all  hut  Excepted  Cases. 
—  The  court  held,  in  the  Bentley  case,  that  findings  of  fact  by 
the  Board  are  not  open  to  revision,  and  that  dependency  is  a 
question  of  fact  which  must  be  determined  upon  evidence  of 
the  facts  as  they  existed  at  the  time  of  the  injury.  The  Board 
found  that  the  widow,  living  apart  from  her  husband  and  not 
receiving  support  from  him  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  was  not 
entitled  to  compensation.  It  found  that  a  minor  child,  also 
living  apart  with  her  mother,  was  in  fact  partially  dependent 
upon  the  employee,  and  awarded  compensation  in  accordance 
with  the  evidence  as  to  such  partial  dependency. 

The  Value  of  Employee's  Board  should  not  he  deducted  in 
determining  Dependency  Status  of  Claimant.  —  The  court 
adopted  the  reasoning  of  the  Board  in  the  Murphy  case,  in 
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which  it  was  held  that  "  there  is  no  provision  in  the  act  which 
provides  for  any  deduction  from  an  employee's  wages  when  the 
employee  contributes  to  the  dependent  all  of  his  wages,"  and 
states : — 

This  statute  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  kind  of  legislation,  and  was 
dealing  with  a  class  of  cases  involving  an  infinite  variety  of  circum- 
stances. The  Legislature  may  well  have  thought  that  it  was  not  wise 
to  attempt  at  first  to  provide  a  specific  rule  for  every  possible  case,  but 
simply  to  provide  a  few  general  rules  easily  understood  and  easy  of 
application  and,  as  experience  dictated,  from  time  to  time  to  make 
changes.  In  the  present  case  the  father  had  a  large  family  which  he 
was  legally  bound  to  support,  and  this  he  was  bound  to  do,  whether 
the  children  could  help  or  not.  The  amount  contributed  by  Walter 
went  to  help  the  father  in  the  support  of  the  whole  family.  Whether 
it  is  wise  to  distinguish  as  to  the  support  of  the  individual  members 
of  a  family  in  a  case  like  this,  as  the  insurer  suggests,  is  for  the  Legis- 
lature. We  think  that  the  conclusion  of  the  Accident  Board  is  in 
accordance  with  the  language  of  the  statute. 

Release  by  Employee  does  not  deprive  Widow  of  Right  of 
Recovery  after  Death,  —  The  employee  in  the  Cripps  case  had 
signed  a  release  in  consideration  of  the  receipt  of  a  small  sum 
of  money,  having  elected  to  take  damages  from  the  independent 
wrongdoer  rather  than  to  receive  compensation  under  the 
statute.  Later,  however,  complications  due  to  the  original  in- 
jury developed  and  he  died.  The  widow,  claiming  a  right  of 
recovery  independent  of  the  employee's  control,  asked  for  com- 
pensation on  account  of  his  death.   The  court  says :  — 

The  statute  of  1911,  chapter  751,  is  not  penal,  but  is  based  on  the 
theory  of  compensation.  Primarily  its  object  is  to  provide,  in  place 
of  wages  which  he  can  no  longer  earn,  the  means  of  subsistence  for  the 
employee  injured  without  "serious  and  willful  misconduct"  on  his 
part,  if  he  survives,  or  for  the  widow,  and  other  dependents,  if  death 
ensues  either  with  or  without  conscious  suffering.  .  .  .  The  right  of 
recovery  expressly  given  to  his  widow  cannot  accrue  until  his  death. 
Having  been  created  for  her  benefit,  it  is  independent  of  his  control, 
and  under  section  22  can  be  discharged  only  by  herself  where  she  is 
the  sole  dependent,  or  by  those  authorized  to  act  in  her  behalf. 
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The  Word  "  furnish  *'  in  Connection  with  Medical  and  Hos- 
pital Treatment  defined  hy  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  —  The 
Board  held,  in  the  Panasuk  case,  that  the  insurer  must  pay  the 
reasonable  medical  fee  of  a  physician  selected  by  the  employee 
to  treat  him,  unless  it  makes  some  degree  of  active  effort  to 
furnish  medical  attendance,  and  the  court,  upholding  the  de- 
cision of  the  Board,  defines  the  word  "  furnish,"  as  used  in  the 
statute  with  reference  to  medical  and  hospital  attendance,  as 
follows :  — 

The  obligation  to  furnish  medical  and  hospital  services  for  the  first 
two  weeks  after  the  injury  is  imposed  on  the  insurer  by  the  express 
words  of  the  act.  This  duty  must  be  performed,  or  reasonable  efforts 
made  to  that  end,  before  the  statutory  obligation  is  satisfied.  ''Fur- 
nish "  means  to  provide  or  supply.  Its  significance  may  vary  with  the 
connection  in  which  it  is  found.  It  is  used  here  to  describe  a  duty 
placed  upon  an  insurer  respecting  a  workman  who  receives  ''  a  personal 
injury  arising  out  of  or  in  the  course  of  his  employment.^'  Such  a 
person  manifestly  is  presumed  by  the  act  to  be  under  more  or  less 
physical  disability,  and  hence  not  in  his  normal  condition  or  ability  to 
look  out  for  hunself .  The  word  "  furnish  "  in  such  connection  imports 
something  more  than  a  passive  willingness  to  respond  to  a  demand. 
It  implies  some  degree  of  active  effort  to  bring  to  the  injured  person 
the  required  humanitarian  relief.  Reasonably  sufficient  provision  for 
rendering  the  required  service  must  of  course  be  made.  Then  either 
express  notice  must  be  given  to  the  employee,  or  there  must  be  such 
publication  or  posting  of  the  information  as  warrants  the  fair  infer- 
ence that  knowledge  has  reached  the  employee.  If  the  insurer  has  made 
adequate  arrangements  for  the  care  of  those  to  whom  the  duty  is  owed 
in  the  event  of  injury,  and  then  by  conspicuous  notices  suitably  posted 
in  places  frequented  by  the  employee,  in  a  language  capable  of  being 
read  by  him,  has  given  full  information  of  that  fact,  and  directions 
as  to  steps  to  be  taken  by  an  injured  person  in  order  to  avail  himself 
of  these  arrangements,  a  very  different  question  would  be  presented. 
This  might  go  a  long  way  toward  proving  compliance  with  the  require- 
ment of  the  statute. 

Purpose  and  Scope  of  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  is  to 
include  all  Matters  arising  under  it.  —  The  insurer,  in  the  Pan- 
asuk case,  objected  to  the  taking  of  jurisdiction  by  the  arbitra- 
tion conmiittee  and  Board  to  the  claim  of  the  employee  on 
account  of  the  nonpayment  of  the  bill  of  his  physician.  The 
court  states :  — 
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It  is  contended  that  the  arbitration  committee  and  the  Industrial 
Accident  Board  have  no  jurisdiction  to  consider  this  question.  That 
contention  is  untenable.  The  purpose  and  scope  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  is  to  include  all  matters  touching  the  relations 
between  the  employer  and  employee  arising  under  the  act.  It  is  a  reme- 
dial statute  and  should  be  given  a  broad  interpretation.  All  contro- 
versies arising  between  the  employee  and  the  employer  and  the  insurer 
under  the  terms  of  the  act  are  to  be  settled  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedure there  established. 

Finding  of  the  Board  on  Question  of  Fact  has  Weight  and 
Effect  of  Verdict  of  Jury.  —  The  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  in 
the  Diaz  case,  says :  — 

The  contention  of  the  insurance  company  is  that  the  employee  did 
not  suffer  any  injury  which  would  incapacitate  him  beyond  the  first 
two  weeks.  But  the  flndiing  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  on  that 
question  of  fact  has  the  weight  and  effect  of  the  verdict  of  a  jury. 
Clearly,  we  cannot  say  that  the  facts  stated  in  the  report  do  not  war- 
rant the  finding  of  the  Board  as  to  the  extent  of  the  employee's  in- 
capacity,  especially  in  view  of  the  report  of  the  duly  qualified  impartial 
physician  that  in  his  opinion  the  injured  employee  was  not  malingering, 
and  that  ten  weeks'  idleness  was  not  due  to  dishonesty  or  laziness  or 
a  hope  of  gain. 

Board  has  Bight  to  leave  Case  open,  pending  the  Establish- 
ing of  the  Earning  Capacity  of  Employee.  —  The  insurer  con- 
tended, in  the  Hunnewell  case,  that  the  Board  exceeded  its 
authority  in  making  a  finding  that  the  employee's  total  inca- 
pacity for  work  terminated  at  a  certain  date  "  subject  to  the 
right  of  the  said  employee  to  compensation  on  account  of  par- 
tial incapacity  for  work  under  section  10,  Part  II.  of  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act,  depending  upon  his  ability  to  earn 
wages."  The  Board  had  made  an  award  on  account  of  partial 
incapacity  for  work  on  the  basis  of  the  employee's  earning 
capacity,  and  the  insurer,  objecting  thereto  and  claiming  an 
excess  of  jurisdiction,  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
for  relief.   The  court  says :  — 

This  course  is  justified  by  the  act.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  in  the  words 
of  our  act  which  prevents  the  Board  from  pursuing  this  course.  The 
procedure  should  be  flexible  and  adapted  to  the  direct  accomplishment 
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of  the  aim  of  the  act,  with  as  little  formality  or  hampering  restriction 
as  is  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  the  real  rights  of  the  parties 
and  the  doing  of  jnstice  according  to  the  terms  of  the  act.  It  is  within 
the  power  of  the  Board  to  decide  that  for  a  time  compensation  shall 
be  suspended  but  not  ended,  with  reservation  to  leave  to  the  employee 
to  apply  for  further  payments  under  the  act;  provided  this  course  in 
its  opinion  is  required  by  the  facts. 

Insurer  may  not  litigate  by  Appeal  when  Decision  will  not 
affect  its  Pecuniary  Responsibility.  —  The  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  held,  in  the  Janes  case,  that  the  insurer  has  suffered  no 
harm  by  the  finding  of  the  Board,  which  directs  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  deceased  employee  to  divide  the  compensation 
between  the  guardian  of  the  living  minor  child  and  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  estate  of  a  minor  child  whose  death  occurred 
subsequent  to  the  demise  of  his  male  parent.  The  court 
says:  — 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  does  not  contemplate,  either  in 
its  letter  or  its  spirit,  that  the  insurer  may  litigate  by  appeal  to  this 
court  the  proportions  of  the  division  of  a  payment  among  those  claim- 
ing to  be  dependent  upon  the  deceased  employee,  when  the  dependents 
are  satisfied,  and  do  not  appeal,  and  when  the  insurer  cannot,  by  any 
possibility,  be  affected  in  its  pecuniary  responsibility  by  any  modifica- 
tion permitted  by  law  of  the  order  for  payment. 

Employment  for  One  Occasion  and  for  Single  Day  is 
"  Ca^suaV*  —  The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  held,  in  the  Gaynor 
case,  that  employment  for  a  single  day,  and  for  one  occasion 
only,  was  "casual'^  employment.  While  this  decision  is  no 
longer  of  importance  in  Massachusetts,  because  of  the  striking 
out  of  the  word  "  casual  from  the  act,  reference  is  made 
thereto  because  other  States  except  "  casual  employees  "  from 
the  operation  of  the  law.   The  court  states:  — 

The  relation  between  the  waiter  and  the  caterer  had  no  connection 
of  any  sort  with  any  events  in  the  past.  Each  was  entirely  free  to 
make  other  arrangements  for  the  future,  untrammeled  by  any  express 
or  implied  expectation  of  further  employment  .  .  .  The  conclusion 
seems  irresistible  that  the  employment  of  the  deceased  was  ''but 
easual  ^  within  the  meaning  of  those  words  in  our  act. 
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Later  the  court  held  that  the  above  decision  was  controlling 
in  the  Cheevers  case. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  defines  with  whom  she  lives/'  — 
In  the  Nelson  case  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  defines  the 
words  "  with  whom  she  lives,"  as  used  in  the  statute,  Part  IL, 
section  7,  as  follows :  — 

"With  whom  she  lives''  in  (a)  means  living  together  as  husband 
and  wife  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  and  significance  of  these  words 
in  common  understanding.  They  mean  maintaining  a  home  and  living 
together  in  the  same  household,  or  actually  cohabiting  under  conditions 
which  would  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  family  relation.  There  may 
be  temporary  absences  and  incidental  interruptions  arising  out  of 
changes  in  the  house  or  town  of  residence,  or  out  of  travel  for  business 
or  pleasure.  But  there  must  be  a  home  and  a  life  in  it.  The  matri- 
monial abode  may  be  a  roof  of  their  own,  a  hired  tenement,  a  boarding 
house,  a  rented  room,  or  even  a  room  in  the  house  of  a  relative  or 
friend,  however  humble  or  temporary  it  may  be.  But  it  is  the  situation 
arising  from  the  existence  of  a  common  home,  a  place  of  marital  asso- 
ciation and  mutual  comfort  broken  up  or  put  in  peril  of  hardship  or 
extinction  by  the  husband's  death,  which  is  protected  by  the  conclusive 
presumption  of  dependency  established  beyond  the  peradventure  of 
dispute  by  the  statute.  Under  such  circumstances  the  widow  is  given 
the  benefit  of  an  irrefutable  assumption  that  she  was  supported  by  the 
husband.  The  correlative  provision  in  sub-section  (6),  giving  the  hus- 
band the  benefit  of  a  like  presumption,  confirms  this  view. 

After  making  reference  to  the  English  act  and  to  the  recog- 
nized benefit  to  society  arising  from  the  living  together  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  the  court  adds :  — 

There  may  be  many  instances  where  there  is  a  total  dependency,  al- 
though there  is  a  temporary  separation  of  husband  and  wife.  There 
may  be  a  physical  dissociation  and  a  breaking  up  of  the  home,  with  a 
definite  purpose  to  resume  the  normal  conditions  of  married  life.  The 
act  provides  for  these  cases  by  requiring  dependency  to  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  truth.  But  the  words  "  living  together  "  do  not 
aptly  describe  such  a  situation.  These  words  are  used  in  antithesis  to 
living  apart.  They  exclude  a  condition  where  there  is  neither  a  home 
nor  an  actual  dwelling  together,  and  where  the  suspension  of  this  rela- 
tion is  something  more  than  a  mere  temporary  incident  of  a  changing 
family  habitation. 
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A  Farmer  may  or  may  net  insure,  as  he  elects.  —  The  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  upheld  the  decision  of  the  Board  in  the 
Keaney  case,  in  which  it  was  decided  that  a  farmer  may  or 
may  not,  as  he  chooses,  insure  any  part  of  or  all  of  his  em- 
ployees under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  The  court 
says :  — 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  was  not  intended  to  confer  its  ad- 
vantages npon  farm  laborers,  or  to  impose  its  burdens  upon  farmers. 
.  .  .  A  farmer  employing  laborers  suffers  no  harm  in  not  undertaking 
to  become  a  subscriber  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 
Hence,  it  is  apparent  that  a  farmer  who  chooses  to  avail  himself  of 
its  terms,  and  thereby  confers  the  boon  of  its  protection  upon  his  em- 
ployees, does  so  on  other  grounds  than  those  which  might  actuate  the 
manufacturer  or  other  employer  of  labor.  .  .  .  There  appears  to  be 
no  reason  for  saying  that  a  farmer  may  not  adopt  it  if  he  desires.  Any 
contract  of  insurance  made  by  him  under  its  terms  is  valid  and  en- 
fordble.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  does  not  desire  to  make  it  available 
for  all  of  his  employees,  there  is  no  insuperable  objection  to  his  under- 
taking an  insurance  for  a  limited  portion  of  them.  If  there  are  those, 
separable  from  others  by  classification  and  definition,  whose  labor  is 
more  exposed  or  dangerous,  or  whom  he  may  desire  to  protect  for  any 
other  reason,  there  is  nothing  in  the  act  reasonably  interpreted  to  show 
why  he  may  not  do  so.  [The  court  adds:]  If  construed  to  compel 
fanners  to  insure  for  all  their  laborers  if  they  undertake  to  insure  any 
of  them,  the  inevitable  tendency  would  be  to  discourage  resort  to  the 
act  in  any  respect. 

The  Importance  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court* s  Decision  in 
the  Young  Case.  —  The  Young  case,  as  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  is  important  in  three  particulars:  it  has  been 
decided  again  that  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  is  con- 
stitutional, that  the  insurer's  course  in  asking  for  the  formation 
of  a  committee  of  arbitration,  notwithstanding  the  objection  of 
the  employee,  was  warranted,  and  that  the  failure  of  a  sub- 
scriber to  insurance  to  give  notice  of  this  fact  to  his  employees 
does  not  give  such  employees  a  right  of  action  at  common  law. 

With  regard  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  act,  the  court 
states :  — 

It  is  urged  that  it  deprives  the  plaintiff  of  her  constitutional  right 
to  a  trial  by  jury.  If  that  question  is  presented  and  insisted  upon, 
undoubtedly  an  employee  has  a  right  to  a  trial  by  jury  on  the  point 
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whether  the  employer  was  in  tmth  a  subscriber  under  the  aet,  and 
whether  notice  had  been  given  by  the  employee  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
tract of  hire  of  an  election  to  rely  upon  his  common-law  rights  in  eases 
where  claim  is  asserted  that  such  notice  had  been  given.  .  .  .  The  sec- 
tion in  question  affects  no  existing  property  right.  It  deals  with  no 
property  right  after  it  has  come  into  being.  It  affects  a  situation 
which  antedates  any  property  right  arising  out  of  tort.  It  simply 
established  a  status  between  subscribers  under  the  act  and  their  em- 
ployees in  the  absence  of  express  action  by  the  latter  manifesting  a 
desire  to  elect  a  different  status.  .  .  .  The  employee  is  not  compelled 
to  give  up  any  common-law  or  constitutional  right.  It  is  a  matter  of 
choice  whether  he  avails  himself  of  the  one  or  the  other.  Reasonable 
provisions  are  made  for  the  exercise  of  his  election.  The  section  is  not 
open  to  objection  as  class  legislation,  or  as  denying  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.  It  applies  to  all  employees  alike.  .  .  .  The  act  is  consti- 
tutional and  is  not  open  to  criticism  in  the  respects  urged  by  the 
plaintiff. 

Severance  of  Phahnge  and  Permanent  Incapacity  of  Phor 
lange  differentiated.  —  The  court  modified  the  decision  of  the 
Board  in  the  Ethier  case  hy  holding  that  the  statute,  as  then 
in  effect,  contained  no  reference  to  the  permanent  incapacity  of 
an  injured  phalange,  and  held,  therefore,  that  "  a  construction 
cannot  be  adopted  placing  upon  a  parity  the  severance  of  a 
phalange  with  an  injury  to  the  phalange  not  resulting  in  the 
permanent  incapacity  for  use  of  the  entire  finger."  A  recent 
amendment  provides  for  the  payment  of  "  additional "  com- 
pensation for  the  permanent  incapacity  of  a  phalange. 

Plaintiff  entitled  to  recovet  for  Loss  caused  by  Injury  to 
Minor.  —  The  court  held,  in  the  King  case,  that  the  plaintiff 
was  entitled  to  recover  for  the  loss  caused  to  herself  by  the 
injury  to  her  minor  son. 

The  court  says :  — 

Our  decision  does  not  apply  to  cases  where  the  parent  has  received 
any  benefit  or  compensation  under  the  act.  Nor  do  we  decide  that  the 
plaintiff  could  recover  for  medical  expenses  which  had  been  paid  by 
the  insurer,  or  for  her  son's  services,  so  far  as  she  had  received,  or 
was  entitled  and  able  to  obtain,  for  such  services  the  amounts  paid 
therefor  to  him  through  his  next  friend  by  the  insurer.  These  questions 
are  not  presented,  for  the  amount  of  damages  has  been  agreed  upon. 
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Court  has  no  Power  to  issue  Letters  Rogatory.  —  The  court 
decided,  in  the  Martinelli  case,  that  it  had  no  power  to  issue 
letters  rogatory  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses in  a  foreign  country. 

The  court  says :  — 

It  is  not  within  the  power  of  a  eonrt,  even  of  general  jurisdiction, 
to  issue  letters  rogatory  to  obtain  testimony  to  be  used  before  a  tribu- 
nal over  whose  procedure  and  trials  it  is  given  no  authority  until  the 
case  itself  may  be  brought  before  it  for  review. 

Important  Decisions  of  the  Board.  —  Many  of  the  important 
decisions  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  were  not  taken  by 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  and  some  of  those  which 
were  have  not  been  decided  to  date  by  that  body.  Immediately 
following  will  be  found  a  sunmiary  of  many  of  the  important 
decisions  of  the  Board,  a  perusal  of  which  will  prepare  the 
reader  for  the  study  of  the  complete  reports  which  may  be 
located  by  reference  to  the  case  index. 

Frostbite  results  from  Materially  Increased  Exposure.  —  It 
was  held,  in  Doherty  v.  Employers'  Liability  Assurance  Cor- 
poration, Ltd.,^  that  frostbite,  resulting  from  materially  in- 
creased exposure,  due  to  the  shoveling  of  coal  on  a  very  cold 
day,  was  covered  under  the  statute. 

Compensation  due  under  Statute  a  Vested  Interest.  —  The 
dependent  mother,  having  died  since  the  hearing  before  the 
committee  of  arbitration,  the  Board  held,  in  Murphy  v.  -ZEtna 
Life  Insurance  Company,^  that  the  compensation  due  her 
under  the  statute  is  a  vested  interest  and  passes  to  her  estate. 

Incapacity  due  to  Compulsory  Vaccination.  —  The  employee 
was  vaccinated  as  the  result  of  a  requirement  by  the  board  of 
health,  in  the  factory  of  his  employer.  Infection,  followed  by 
ulcer,  resulted  from  the  vaccination,  and  the  employee  was 
incapacitated  for  work  for  a  period  of  nine  weeks.  Held,  in 
Fewore  t?.  Employers*  Liability  Assurance  Corporation,  Ltd.,^ 
that  he  was  entitled  to  compensation. 

Tips  or  Gratuities  are  Earnings.  —  The  employee,  in  Hatch- 
man  V.  New  England  Casualty  Company,  was  a  waiter,  and 
received  in  addition  to  his  wages  and  meals  certain  tips  or 
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gratuities  from  the  patrons  of  the  hotel.  Held,  that  tips  or 
gratuities  are  earnings,  and  that  employee's  compensation 
should  be  based  upon  all  his  earnings. 

Compensation  awarded  for  Certain  Period,  after  which  AU 
Incapacity  will  he  due  to  Natural  Effects  of  Pre-existing  Dis- 
ease, —  In  Jones  v.  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company  of  Mary- 
land,^ compensation  was  awarded  for  a  certain  period,  after 
which  it  was  held  that  all  incapacity  will  be  due  to  the  natural 
effects  of  a  pre-existing  disease. 

Loan  of  Employee  does  not  change  Employment  Status.  — 
The  employee  was  assigned,  or  loaned,  to  assist  a  contractor  to 
erect  a  tank  for  the  use  of  the  subscriber,  and  it  was  held,  in 
Steiner  v.  Casualty  Company  of  America,  that  his  status  of 
employment  had  not  been  changed  by  reason  of  this  assign- 
ment. 

Employment  Status  unchanged  by  Another's  Agreement  to 
furnish  Financial  Aid.  —  The  subscriber,  in  Schuman  v.  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Assurance  Corporation,  Ltd.,  needed  and 
received  financial  assistance  from  another,  and  it  was  held  that 
there  was  no  change  in  the  employment  status  of  the  deceased 
employee. 

Insanity  having  Causal  Relation  to  Injury.  —  The  employee 
received  a  personal  injury  by  reason  of  the  blistering  of  his 
hands  while  using  a  wheelbarrow;  the  wound  became  infected 
and  two  operations  were  performed;  because  of  the  injury, 
operations  and  suffering  the  previously  impaired  nervous  state 
of  the  employee  was  accelerated  to  the  point  of  insanity.  Held, 
in  Whalen  v.  United  States  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company, 
that  the  employee  was  entitled  to  compensation. 

Insanity  and  Suicide  have  Causal  Relation  to  Injury.  —  The 
employee  received  a  personal  injury  by  reason  of  the  spattering 
of  molten  lead  into  his  eye,  causing  total  loss  of  vision  in  the 
injured  eye.  Subsequently,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  he  threw  him- 
self from  the  hospital  window  and  received  injuries  which 
caused  his  death.  Held,  in  Sponatski  v.  Standard  Accident  In- 
surance Company,^  that  the  employee's  widow  was  entitled  to 
compensation. 
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Personal  Injury  causes  Nephritis  and  Blindness.  —  It  was 
held,  in  Cooper  v.  Massachusetts  Employees  Insurance  Associa- 
tion, that  the  nephritis  and  blindness  which  incapacitated  the 
employee  were  caused  by  the  injury  and  electrical  shock  which 
he  received  while  performing  his  work  for  the  subscriber. 

Personal  Injury  lights  up  Inflammatory  Condition.  —  The 
employee  received  a  personal  injury  by  reason  of  a  blow  from 
a  12-pound  sledge  hammer  which  he  was  using,  which  lighted 
up  an  inflammatory  condition  which  had  been  described  as  a 
mild  chronic  osteomyelitis.  This  lighting  up  of  the  old  condi- 
tion necessitated  amputation  of  the  leg.  Held,  in  Gariella  v. 
American  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Company,  that  this  was 
a  personal  injury  under  the  statute. 

Traumatic  Cataract  to  Right  Eye  sympathetically  affects 
Left  Eye.  —  Compensation  was  awarded,  in  Stachuse  v.  Fi- 
delity and  Casualty  Company  of  New  York,  because  of  the 
sympathetic  affection  of  the  left  eye,  by  reason  of  a  condition 
of  traumatic  cataract  of  the  right  eye,  due  to  a  personal  injury 
arising  out  of  the  employment. 

Heart  Lesion  grows  progressively  Worse  dating  from  Injury. 
—  In  O'Hare  v.  Employers'  Liability  Assurance  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  the  condition  of  heart  lesion  grew  progressively  worse, 
dating  from  and  by  reason  of  the  occurrence  of  the  injury,  and 
compensation  was  awarded. 

Lobar  Pneumonia  follows  Reduced  Powers  of  Resistance.  — 
The  employee,  in  Merritt  v.  Travelers  Insurance  Company, 
died  from  lobar  pneumonia,  due  to  exhausted  vitality  and  re- 
duced powers  of  resistance,  following  a  personal  injury  arising 
out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  and  compensation 
was  awarded  the  widow. 

Hypostatic  Pneumonia  follows  Injury  and  Operation.  — 
The  employee,  in  Cantwell  v.  Travelers  Insurance  Company, 
slipped  and  fell  while  employed  in  the  bottling  department  of 
the  subscriber,  dislocating  the  clavicle.  He  was  operated  upon 
three  days  later,  and  died  of  hypostatic  pneimionia  caused  by 
the  weakening  of  his  system  by  reason  of  the  operation.  Held, 
that  his  widow  was  entitled  to  compensation. 

Previous  Condition  of  Tuberculosis  not  aggravated  by  Ex- 
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po8ur&,  —  The  Board,  in  Fralin  v.  United  States  Casualty 
Company,  found  that  the  condition  of  tuberculosis  from  which 
the  employee  was  suffering  was  not  materially  aggravated  or 
accelerated  by  his  exposure  during  his  employment  in  an  un- 
occupied house. 

Condition  of  Diabetes  has  no  Causal  Connection  with  In- 
jury. —  It  was  held,  in  Gacuzzi  v.  Employers'  Liability  Assur- 
ance Corporation,  Ltd.,  that  the  sudden  wrench  and  strain 
sustained  by  the  employee,  with  the  resulting  fall,  did  not  ma- 
terially accelerate  an  incipient  condition,  and  therefore  that 
there  was  no  causal  relation  between  the  injury  and  the  diabetes. 

Condition  of  Dementia  Prascox  has  no  Relation  with  Injury. 

—  The  employee  received  a  personal  injury  by  reason  of  a  fall 
to  the  floor  from  the  bench  upon  which  he  was  working,  and 
later  became  incapacitated  for  work  because  of  a  condition  of 
dementia  praxjox.  Held,  in  Lederman  v.  Standard  Accident 
Insurance  Company,  that  there  was  no  causal  relation  between 
injury  and  dementia  prsecox. 

Chain  of  Causation  broken  by  a  Novus  Actus  Interveniens. 

—  The  evidence,  in  McCarthy  v.  London  Guarantee  and  Acci- 
dent Company,  Ltd.,*  showed  that  the  employee  received  a  per- 
sonal injury  which  necessitated  the  amputation  of  the  thimib 
and  fingers  of  his  right  hand.  Later,  alcoholic  insanity  devel- 
oped and  totally  incapacitated  him.  Held,  that  the  employee 
was  not  entitled  to  compensation. 

Pin  Prick  has  no  Relation  to  Death  from  Pneum^nda.  —  It 
was  held,  in  Currie  v.  Royal  Indemnity  Company,  that  a  pin 
prick  and  subsequent  sepsis  had  no  causal  relation  with  the 
death  of  the  employee  from  pneumonia  at  a  later  date. 

Cerebral  Hemorrhage,  not  Injury,  causes  Death.  —  The  em- 
ployee, in  Bimie  v.  Contractors  Mutual  Liability  Insurance 
Company,  died  from  cerebral  hemorrhage,  having  no  causal 
connection  with  personal  injury.  The  evidence  of  fellow  em- 
ployees who  witnessed  the  occurrence  was  wholly  at  variance 
with  the  weight  of  the  medical  testimony.  Impartial  autopsy 
shows  that  there  was  no  causal  relation  between  injury  and 
death,  and  committee  so  decided. 
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Cancer  from  which  Employee  dies  has  no  Relation  to  In- 
jury. —  The  medical  evidence  showed  that  the  condition  of 
cancer  from  which  the  employee  died  had  no  relation  to  the 
personal  injury  received  by  the  employee  by  reason  of  a  blow 
from  a  timber,  and  it  was  so  held  in  McEUigott  v.  Frankfort 
General  Insurance  Company/ 

Bronchitis  and  Intestinal  Tuberculosis  cause  Incapacity  In- 
dependent of  Injury.  —  The  employee  fell  ten  feet,  striking  on 
his  left  arm  near  the  elbow.  Afterwards  he  felt,  in  addition  to 
trouble  in  arm  and  shoulder,  a  soreness  in  the  left  side  of  the 
chest.  Subsequently,  a  condition  of  bronchitis  and  intestinal 
tuberculosis  developed.  Held,  in  Swartz  v.  Casualty  Company 
of  America,^  that  there  was  no  causal  relation  between  the 
diseases  which  incapacitated  him  and  the  injury. 

Injury  occurs  while  entering  Place  of  Employment.  —  In 
the  case  of  Driscoll  v.  London  Guarantee  and  Accident  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,*  it  was  held  that  an  employee  who  was  required 
to  use  the  flight  of  stairs  upon  which  she  received  the  injury 
in  order  to  enter  her  place  of  employment  was  entitled  to  com- 
pensation. 

Employee  voluntarily  leaves  Work  to  assist  Fellow  Employee. 
—  The  Board  held,  in  the  case  of  Malewicki  v.  American 
Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Company,  that  the  widow  of  an 
employee  who  received  a  fatal  injury  by  reason  of  the  volun- 
tary leaving  of  his  own  work  to  assist  other  workmen  in  loading 
a  heavy  heater  coil  on  a  flat  car  was  entitled  to  compensation. 

Street  Cleaner  receives  Injury  hy  Bea^son  of  running  away  of 
a  Horse.  —  The  Board  awarded  compensation  to  the  widow  of 
a  street  sweeper  who  received  a  fatal  injury  by  reason  of  the 
running  away  of  a  horse,  it  being  held  that  the  duties  of  his 
occupation  especially  exposed  him  to  the  risks  and  dangers  of 
the  street.    This  was  the  case  of  Lowney  v.  City  of  New  Bed- 


Employee  receiving  Injury  while  assisting  Another  in  re- 
moving Paint  placed  on  Spindle  in  Spirit  of  Play.  —  The 
Board  held,  in  McHenry  v.  American  Mutual  Liability  Insur- 
ance Company,*  that  a  personal  injury  received  by  an  employee 
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while  assisting  another  employee  to  remove  paint  placed  on  a 
spindle  in  a  spirit  of  play  did  not  arise  out  of  or  in  the  course 
of  her  employment.  The  painting  was  done  just  before  lunch 
time,  and  the  removal  of  the  paint  was  performed  during  the 
luncheon  hour.  The  Board  stated  that  it  was  neither  incidental 
to  said  employment,  nor  any  part  of  the  duty  of  the  said  em- 
ployee, to  paint  spindles  or  to  remove  paint  from  such  spindles- 

Fatal  Injury  occurs  after  Employee  makes  Unsuccessful  Ap- 
plication for  Work.  —  The  evidence  in  the  case  of  Ganley  v. 
Employers'  Liability  Assurance  Corporation,  Ltd.,  shows  that 
the  employee,  a  longshoreman,  had  finished  his  work  at  7  o'clock 
on  the  night  before  the  fatal  injury  occurred.  He  made  an 
imsuccessful  application  for  employment  the  next  day,  and 
while  crossing  the  railroad  tracks  was  killed  by  a  passing  train. 
Held,  that  the  injury  did  not  arise  out  of  and  in  the  course  of 
his  employment. 

On  the  Premises  for  Purposes  of  his  own.  —  The  employee, 
in  the  case  of  Lynn  t?.  Employers'  Liability  Assurance  Corpo- 
ration, Ltd.,  was  on  the  premises  for  purposes  of  his  own  at  the 
time  the  injury  occurred,  and  it  was  held  that  no  compensation 
was  due  under  the  statute. 

Fibroid  Tuberculosis,  or  Stone  Grinder's  Phthisis,  cau^ses 
Death  of  Employee.  —  It  was  held  by  a  committee  of  arbitra- 
tion, in  the  case  of  Kalanquin  v.  Travelers  Insurance  Company, 
that  the  occurrence  of  fibroid  tuberculosis,  or  "  stone  grinder's 
phthisis,"  by  reason  of  the  inhaling  of  small  particles  of  stone 
and  dust,  is  a  personal  injury  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course 
of  the  employment. 

Unusual  Degree  of  Strain  causes  Occupational  Neurosis.  — 
The  employee,  in  the  case  of  Lee  v.  Employers'  Liability  Assur- 
ance Corporation,  Ltd.,  was  incapacitated  for  work  by  reason 
of  a  condition  of  occupational  neurosis,  due  to  the  unusual 
degree  of  strain  upon  certain  groups  of  muscles  for  a  long 
period  of  time  at  his  trade  of  cigar  maker.  Compensation  was 
awarded  for  the  incapacity  for  work  resulting  thereby. 

Employee  unable  to  perform  Work  provided.  —  The  em- 
ployee, in  KruUa  v.  Casualty  Company  of  America,  was  fur- 
nished certain  employment  which  he  was  unable  to  perform. 
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and  was  thereafter  unable  to  obtain  any  employment  which  he 
could  perform,  because  of  the  incapacity  due  to  the  injury. 
Held,  that  he  was  entitled  to  compensation  on  account  of  total 
incapacity. 

Unreasonable  Refusal  to  perform  Work  offered.  —  The  em- 
ployee, on  several  occasions,  refused  to  attempt  to  perform 
work  offered  him  by  the  insurer,  and  it  was  held,  on  the  evi- 
dence, in  Asdoorian  v,  Massachusetts  Employees  Insurance 
Association,^  that  his  refusal  to  accept  such  employment  was 
unreasonable. 

Incapacity  for  Work  due  to  Unreasonableness  of  Employee 
in  refusing  to  permit  of  Performance  of  Operation.  —  The  em- 
ployee, in  Nicotero  v.  Globe  Indemnity  Company,*  refused  to 
permit  the  performance  of  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  the 
affected  eye,  and  it  was  held  that  such  refusal  was  unreason- 
able, and  that  all  incapacity  for  work  was  due  to  his  unreason- 
ableness and  not  to  the  injury. 

One-eyed  Employee  loses  Vision  in  Other  Eye.  —  The  em- 
ployee, in  Morrison  v.  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New 
York,  received  a  personal  injury  which  destroyed  the  vision  in 
his  left  eye,  the  vision  in  right  eye  having  been  destroyed  pre- 
viously by  reason  of  a  cataract.  Held,  that  he  was  totally 
incapacitated  for  work  because  of  the  injury. 

Employee  having  no  Useful  Vision  in  Injured  Eye  not  enr 
titled  to  Additional  Compensation.  —  The  employee,  in  El- 
dredge  V.  Employers*  Liability  Assurance  Corporation,  Ltd., 
did  not  have  useful  vision  in  the  injured  eye  at  the  time  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  injury.  The  accident  destroyed  any  possi- 
bility of  restoring  sight  to  this  eye.  Held,  that  no  additional 
compensation  was  due  on  account  of  the  specific  injury  re- 
ceived. 

Employee  receives  Personal  Injury  by  Reason  of  Assault  by 
Irate  Customer.  —  The  employee,  in  the  case  of  O'Connor  v. 
London  Guarantee  and  Accident  Company,  Ltd.,  had  been 
instructed  not  to  deliver  merchandise  to  a  certain  customer 
because  of  his  delinquency  in  paying  his  debts.  This  customer, 
having  paid  his  bill,  received  the  goods  which  he  had  ordered 
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and  had  occasion  to  pass  the  employee.  The  customer  called 
the  employee  a  name  and  struck  at  him  os  he  passed.  The 
employee  parried  the  blow,  and  the  customer  laid  hands  on 
him,  the  former  resisting,  with  the  result  that  he  received  a 
personal  injury  which  caused  him  to  be  totally  incapacitated 
for  work.  Held,  that  the  injury  arose  out  of  and  in  the  course 
of  his  employment,  on  the  ground  that  the  risk  of  assault  by 
an  irate  customer,  to  whom  credit  had  been  refused,  was  a 
peril  involved  in  his  contract  of  service. 

Fatal  Injury  arises  out  of  Quarrel  precipitated  by  Deceased 
Employee.  —  It  was  held  in  the  case  of  Malloy  Vw  Fidelity  and 
Casualty  Company  of  New  York  that  a  fatal  personal  injury, 
arising  out  of  a  quarrel  which  was  precipitated  by  the  deceased 
employee,  was  not  covered  by  the  statute. 

Dependent  Daughter  physically  incapacitated  for  Earning. 

—  The  claimant,  the  daughter  of  the  deceased  employee,  in  the 
case  of  Carter  v.  Travelers  Insurance  Company,^  lived  with 
her  mother,  who  was  separated  from  her  father,  and  all  her 
support  came  from  her  father.  She  was  in  poor  health  and  was 
physically  incapacitated  for  earning.  Held,  that  she  was  to- 
tally dependent  upon  the  employee  for  support. 

Father  totally  Dependent  despite  Fact  that  he  assisted  in  con- 
ducting Unprofitable  Business.  —  The  employee  contributed 
all  of  his  earnings  to  his  mother,  who  was  the  custodian  of  said 
earnings  for  the  benefit  of  the  family.  The  father,  an  invalid, 
assisted  in  conducting  an  unprofitable  store,  and  it  was  held, 
in  De  Pasquale  v.  Employers^  Liability  Assurance  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  that  he  was  wholly  dependent  upon  the  earnings  of  the 
deceased  employee  for  support 

Partial  Dependent  receives  Entire  Earnings  of  Employee. 

—  It  was  held,  in  Devaney  v.  American  Mutual  Liability  In- 
surance Company,  that  the  partial  dependent  who  received  all 
the  earnings  of  the  employee  was  entitled  to  full  compensation. 

Traveling  Salesman  receives  Injury  while  on  Way  Home.  — 
A  traveling  salesman  intended  to  meet  a  customer  at  a  certain 
place,  but  while  en  route  changed  his  mind  and  decided  to  go 
home.    He  received  an  injury  while  on  the  way  home,  after 
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having  passed  the  point  at  which  he  expected  to  meet  his  cusr 
tomer.  Held,  in  Muir  v.  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Cot- 
poration,  Ltd.,  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  compensation. 

Inference  of  Fact  dravm  by  Committee.  —  The  evidence 
shows  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  employee  to  warn  the  stable- 
men of  the  arrival  of  each  team  by  ringing  a  bell,  and  it  was 
often  his  habit  to  look  out  of  the  vdndow  to  notice  whether  the 
team  had  been  admitted.  The  body  of  the  employee  was  found 
underneath  the  vdndow  from  which  the  employee  looked  to 
note  the  arrival  and  admission  of  the  teams,  and  it  was  held 
by  the  committee  of  arbitration,  in  the^  case  of  O'Brien  v. 
Casualty  Company  of  America,  that  the  injury  arose  out  of 
and  in  the  course  of  the  employment 

Evidence  leaves  Cause  of  Death  of  Employee  in  Dovht.  — 
The  evidence,  in  the  case  of  Murphy  v.  Employers'  Liability 
Assurance  Corporation,  Ltd.,*  left  the  matter  of  the  cause  of 
death  in  doubt,  and  the  Board  held  that  the  widow  of  the  em- 
ployee was  not  entitled  to  compensation. 

Board  has  Authority  to  review  and  cancel  Agreement  in  Re- 
gard to  Compensati'On,  —  In  the  case  of  Gertz  v.  Eoyal  Indem- 
nity Company  the  Board  ruled  that  it  had  authority  to  review 
an  agreement  previously  approved,  and  cancelled  same  in  view 
of  the  evidence,  which  showed  that  it  was  based  on  the  erroneous 
assumption  that  the  employee's  loss  of  vision  was  due  to  a  per- 
sonal injury  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employ- 
ment. 

Signing  of  Settlement  Receipt  does  not  bar  Proceedings  by 
Employee  to  determine  Right  to  Reimbursement  on  Account  of 
Expenditure  for  Medical  Services.  —  The  insurer  objected  to 
the  taking  of  jurisdiction  by  a  committee  of  arbitration  in  the 
case  of  Ducy  v.  American  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Com- 
pany, claiming  that  the  signing  of  a  settlement  receipt  by  him 
acted  as  a  bar  to  proceedings  to  determine  his  right  to  obtain 
payment  of  the  amount  expended  for  medical  services  under 
the  statute.  The  committee  ruled  that  it  had  jurisdiction,  and 
awarded  the  employee  the  sum  of  $18  to  cover  his  expenditure 
for  medical  services  under  the  statute. 


A  AppM]«d  to  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 
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Insurer  questions  Bight  to  reopen  Case  after  Approval  of 
Settlement  Receipt,  —  It  was  held,  in  Jones  v.  Fidelity  and 
Deposit  Company  of  Maryland,^  that  the  right  of  an  employee 
to  further  compensation  was  not  barred  by  the  signing  of  a 
settlement  receipt,  if  there  was  evidence  of  a  recurrence  of 
incapacity  for  work  by  reason  of  the  injury. 

Deputy  Surveyor  of  Lumber  is  a  Public  Official  and  not  an 
Employee.  —  A  committee  of  arbitration  held,  in  Emerson  v. 
Massachusetts  Employees  Insurance  Association,  that  a  deputy 
surveyor  of  limiber,  appointed  by  the  surveyor-general,  whose 
duties  were  fixed  by  statute  and  whose  salary  was  fixed  by  law, 
was  not  an  "  employee "  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act 

The  survey  of  decisions  printed  in  the  foregoing  pages  is 
intended  to  indicate  the  attitude  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  passing  upon  cases  which  arise  under  the 
Massachusetts  act.  In  continuation  of  the  policy  begun  after 
the  completion  of  the  first  year  of  the  act  these  rulings  are 
available  in  greater  detail  in  the  second  volume  of  cases  and 
in  the  bulletins  issued  on  Supreme  Court  decisions. 


1  Appealed  to  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 
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A  SURVEY  or  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  LEGISLATION. 

A  survey  of  the  progress  of  workmen's  compensation  laws 
in  the  different  States  of  the  Union,  and  a  comparison  of  some 
of  their  leading  features,  is  especially  interesting  and  in- 
structive. This  class  of  legislation  is  comparatively  new  in 
this  country,  but  so  strongly  has  its  justice  and  practicability 
appealed  to  the  public  that  laws  providing  some  form  of  com- 
pensation for  injuries  to  workmen  have  been  adopted  in  24 
States,  all  with  one  exception,  that  of  Maryland,  since  the  year 
1910.  Maryland  passed  laws  on  this  subject  in  1902,  supple- 
mented by  acts  in  1910  and  1912,  but  they  were  of  limited 
scope  both  as  to  employees  covered  and  the  compensation  pro- 
vided. These  acts  have  been  repealed  by  the  act  in  1914  which 
takes  effect  Nov.  1,  1914.  The  States  having  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  now  in  effect  or  about  to  become  effective  are  as 
follows :  — 

Arizona,  first  in  effect  in  1912;  recodified  in  1913. 

California,  effective  Sept  1,  1911;  superseded  by  act  of  1913,  effective 

Jan.  1, 1914. 
Connecticut,  effective  Jan.  1,  1914. 

Illinois,  first  act  effective  May  1,  1912;  superseded  by  act  effective 

July  1,  1913. 
Iowa,  effective  in  1913. 

Kansas,  in  effect  Jan.  1,  1912;  as  amended  and  enlarged,  effective  May 

12,  1913. 
Louisiana,  effective  Jan.  1,  1915. 
Maryland,  effective  Nov.  1,  1914. 

Massachusetts,  effective  July  1,  1912;  effective  as  amended  Oct.  1,1914. 
Michigan,  effective  Sept.  1,  1912;  effective  as  amended  Aug.  13,  1913. 
Minnesota,  effective  Oct.  1,  1913. 
Nebraska,  effective  July  17,  1913. 

Nevada,  effective  in  1911;  amended  and  supplemented  to  take  effect 
July  1,  1913. 

New  Jersey,  effective  July  4,  1911;  effective  as  amended  April,  1914. 
New  Hampshire,  effective  in  1911. 
New  York,  effective  July  1,  1914. 

Ohio,  effective  Jan.  1,  1912;  effective  as  amended  May,  1914. 
Oregon,  effective  July  1,  1913. 
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Rhode  Island,  effective  Oct.  1,  1912,  and  as  amended  April  30,  1913. 
Texas,  effective  Sept.  1,  1913. 

Washington,  effective  Oct.  1,  1911,  as  amended  June  11,  1913. 
Wisconsin,  effective  in  1911,  and  as  amended  Sept.  1,  1913. 
West  Virginia,  effective  Oct.  1,  1913. 

The  system  of  compensation  is  elective  in  most  of  the  States 
for  both  employer  and  employee,  with  supervision  by  a  com- 
missioner or  board  of  commissioners  under  different  titles  with 
insurance  in  stock  and  mutual  companies.  In  California,  New 
York,  Maryland,  Ohio  and  Washington  compensation  is  com- 
pulsory, and  in  Arizona  it  is  compulsory  as  to  employers,  but 
elective  after  injury  as  to  employees. 

Employers  failing  to  adopt  the  provisions  of  the  act  are  de- 
prived of  their  common-law  defences  of  negligence  of  employee, 
assumption  of  the  risk,  and  contributory  negligence  of  fellow 
employees  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Kansas,  Minnesota, 
New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Ehode  Island  and  West  Virginia.  In 
Illinois  this  rule  applies  to  employers  of  the  first  class  only, 
i.e.,  those  engaged  in  special  hazardous  employments,  but  em- 
ployees in  other  occupations  lose  none  of  their  defences  by 
failure  to  elect  compensation.  In  Louisiana  the  employer  fail- 
ing to  elect  compensation  loses  the  three  defences,  and  his 
negligence  is  presumed.  In  Michigan  an  employer  failing  to 
elect  compensation  loses  the  defences  of  fellow  servant,  assump- 
tion of  the  risk,  and  negligence  of  employee  unless  willful. 
In  Nebraska  and  Nevada  the  rule  is  the  same,  modified  only 
by  an  exception  in  case  of  the  intoxication  of  the  employee. 
In  Texas  the  same  rule  prevails,  except  that  the  damages  re- 
covered are  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  em- 
ployee's contributory  negligence. 

There  is  a  wide  variance  in  the  amount  of  medical  and 
surgical  aid  provided  in  the  acts  of  different  States.  In  Massa- 
chusetts it  is  provided  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  disability, 
or  longer  in  unusual  cases,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Industrial 
Accident  Board.  In  Ehode  Island  the  term  is  two  weeks.  In 
New  Jersey  it  is  two  weeks,  with  a  maximum  allowance  of 
$50;  in  Iowa  and  Louisiana,  two  weeks  w^ith  a  maximum  of 
$100;  in  Texas,  one  week;  in  Michigan,  three  weeks;  in  New 
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York,  sixty  days;  in  Coimecticut,  thirty  days;  in  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia  the  period  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  commission, 
with  the  maximum  of  $150  in  West  Virginia  and  $200  in 
Ohio,   In  Minnesota  the  period  is  ninety  days,  with  the  maxi- 
mum of  $100,  and  if  necessary  the  court  may  require  payment 
after  ninety  days,  with  the  total  maximum  of  $200.   In  Mary- 
land an  allowance  is  made  not  to  exceed  $150.    In  Nebraska 
it  is  twenty-one  days,  with  the  maximum  of  $200 ;  in  Illinois, 
eight  weeks,  with  the  maximum  of  $200;  in  California  and 
Wisconsin  medical  service  is  provided  for  ninety  days.  In 
Nevada  no  medical  or  surgical  aid  is  provided  except  in  case 
of  death,  when  the  burial  expenses  not  exceeding  $125  are 
paid,  and  if  employee  leaves  no  dependents  the  expense  of  his 
last  sickness  and  burial  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $125.  In 
Arizona  no  medical  or  surgical  aid  is  provided  except  in  case 
of  death,  when  medical  and  burial  expenses  are  paid  out  of  a 
lump  sum  compensation  for  dependents.    In  Kansas,  Oregon 
and  Washington  there  is  no  medical  or  surgical  aid,  and  in 
New  Hampshire  only  in  case  of  death  where  there  are  no  de- 
pendents, then  medical  and  funeral  expenses  are  payable  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $100. 

Compensation  is  based  in  most  of  the  States  wholly  on  a  per- 
centage of  the  average  weekly  wages  of  the  injured  employee 
for  a  year  preceding  the  injury.  There  are  exceptions  in 
some  States  where  a  lump  sum  is  paid  in  certain  cases.  The 
period  during  which  compensation  is  payable  varies  in  different 
States.  The  rate  of  compensation  in  cases  where  it  is  com- 
puted on  a  percentage  basis  is  50  per  cent,  of  the  average 
weekly  wages  in  the  following  States;  namely,  Arizona,  Con- 
necticut, New  Hampshire,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Ne- 
vada, New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Ehode  Island  and  West  Virginia; 
it  is  60  per  cent  of  the  average  weekly  wages  in  Texas;  65 
per  cent  in  California  and  Wisconsin;  and  66%  per  cent  in 
Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Ohio.  In  Washington  depend- 
ent widows  are  compensated  by  a  flat  monthly  payment  for  life 
or  until  remarriage,  and  additional  payment  for  each  child 
under  sixteen  years  of  age. 
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There  is  great  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  period  during  which 
compensation  is  payable  in  the  different  States.  In  ease  of 
death,  compensation  is  payable  to  widows  and  dependent 
widowers  during  life  or  until  remarriage,  in  Washington  and 
West  Virginia;  in  New  York,  during  widowhood  or  depend- 
ency, to  widows  or  dependent  widowers;  in  Oregon,  during 
life  or  until  remarriage,  to  widows  and  invalid  widowers;  in 
Louisiana  the  payment  is  from  25  to  SO  per  cent,  of  the  average 
weekly  wages,  dependent  upon  the  number  and  kinship  of  de- 
pendents; in  California  and  Kansas  it  is  three  times  the 
average  yearly  wages,  with  a  maximum  and  minimum  in  Kan- 
sas; in  Illinois  it  is  four  times  the  average  yearly  wages,  with 
a  maximum  and  minimum;  in  Arizona  it  is  a  sum  equal  to 
2,400  times  of  one-half  the  average  daily  wages,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  $4,000 ;  in  the  remaining  States  it  is  a  percentage  of 
the  average  weekly  wages  for  periods  lasting  from  fifteen  years 
in  Wisconsin,  and  500  weeks  in  Massachusetts,  to  300  weeks 
in  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey  and  Rhode  Island;  in 
New  Hampshire  it  is  160  times  the  average  weekly  wages. 

In  case  of  total  disability,  compensation  is  payable  during 
disability  in  Arizona,  Maryland,  Oregon  and  Washington,  with 
the  maximum  of  $4,000  in  Arizona  and  $5,000  in  Maryland. 
In  New  York  and  West  Virginia  compensation  for  total  dis- 
ability is  during  life ;  in  California  240  weeks,  at  65  per  cent 
of  the  average  weekly  wages,  and  thereafter  for  the  remainder 
of  the  life  at^the  rate  of  40  per  cent,  of  the  average  weekly 
wages.  In  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  compensation  is  four  times 
the  annual  wages,  with  the  maximum  of  $3,500,  and  in 
Illinois  thereafter  a  life  pension  equal  to  8  per  cent,  of  the 
latter  amount,  but  not  less  than  $10  per  month.  In  the  other 
States  compensation  in  case  of  total  disability  is  for  a  period 
varying  from  520  weeks  in  Connecticut  and  500  weeks  in 
Michigan  and  Massachusetts  to  300  weeks  in  Nebraska  and 
New  Hampshire. 

Compensation  for  permanent  partial  disability  is  payable 
in  California  at  the  rate  of  four  weeks  for  each  1  per  cent  of 
disability.  If  the  disability  is  70  per  cent  or  more,  payments 
are  made  for  240  weeks  at  the  rate  of  65  per  cent  of  wages; 
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and  Uiereaf ter  there  is  paid  a  life  pension  at  the  rate  of  1  per 
cent,  of  wages  for  each  1  per  cent  of  disability  in  excess  of 
60  per  cent.  So  that  for  a  disability  of  70  per  cent.,  the  pen- 
sion after  the  expiration  of  240  weeks  is  10  per  cent,  of  wages 
payable  each  week. 

Compensation  for  partial  disability  is  payable  for  life  in 
California  if  permanent,  for  240  weeks  if  temporary.  In 
Maryland,  Ohio,  New  York  and  Wisconsin  compensation  for 
partial  disability  is  during  disability  without  limit.  In  Wash- 
ington compensation  is  payable  in  a  lump  sum,  to  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  In 
Arizona  the  payment  is  the  same  as  for  total  disability.  In 
the  other  States  the  term  varies  from  500  weeks  in  Massachu- 
setts to  300  weeks  in  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ne- 
braska, New  Jersey,  Ehode  Island  and  Texas. 

Several  amendments  were  made  to  the  Massachusetts  com- 
pensation act  by  the  legislation  of  1914,  which  have  greatly 
enlarged  the  benefits  and  facilitated  the  administration  of  the 
act  The  rates  of  compensation  in  all  cases  have  increased 
from  50  to  66%  per  cent,  of  the  average  weekly  wage.  Term 
of  payment  has  been  increased  in  cases  of  dependency  and 
partial  disability  from  300  to  500  weeks.  Casual  employment 
has  been  covered  by  the  act,  and  widows  deserted  by  their  hus- 
bands are  now  protected  in  their  rights  to  compensation.  The 
period  of  medical  and  surgical  aid  has  in  special  cases  been 
extended  beyond  two  weeks,  and  increased  authority  for  review 
of  payments  has  been  given  to  the  Board. 
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THE  THEORY  OF  LUMP  SUM  SETTLEMENTS. 

In  considering  the  question  of  lump  sum  settlements  the 
Industrial  Accident  Board  has  in  mind  the  well-understood 
principle  that,  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  compensation 
should  be  paid  regularly  and  at  weekly  intervals.  Authority 
for  the  redemption  of  liability  by  lump  sum  is  given  the  Board 
by  Part  II.,  section  22  of  the  act,  which  reads  as  follows :  — 

Whenever  any  weekly  payment  has  been  continued  for  not  less  than 
six  months,  the  liability  therefor  may  in  unusual  cases  where  the  par- 
ties agree  and  the  board  deems  it  to  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
employee  or  his  dependents,  be  redeemed  by  the  payment,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  by  the  association,  of  a  lump  som  which  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
board,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  the  amount  provided  by  said  act.  The 
board  may,  however,  in  its  discretion  at  any  time  in  the  case  of  a  minor 
who  has  received  permanently  disabling  injuries,  either  partial  or 
total,  provide  that  he  be  compensated,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the 
payment  of  a  lump  sum,  the  amount  of  which  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
board,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  the  amount  provided  by  said  act. 

Great  care  is  exercised  by  the  Board  in  coming  to  a  decision 
as  to  whether  requests  for  lump  sum  payments  should  be  ap- 
proved. A  complete  statement  of  all  pertinent  information  is 
procured  through  the  agency  of  personal  conferences  between 
members  and  the  parties  concerned,  investigation  of  the  unusual 
circumstances  by  inspectors,  and  impartial  examinations  if 
these  are  deemed  necessary.  The  object  of  the  provision  with 
reference  to  the  payment  of  lump  sums  to  minors  is  largely 
to  enable  the  Board  to  take  such  steps  as  will  procure  justice 
for  minors  injured  at  a  period  when  their  earning  ability  has 
not  had  sufficient  time  in  which  to  develop.  Money  obtained 
for  minors  under  this  section  is  intended  to  be  used  in  pre- 
paring them  for  a  future  life  of  usefulness. 

When  the  Board  has  to  pass  upon  an  agreement,  the  law  is 
interpreted  to  mean  that  the  following  conditions  must  be  found 
before  the  settlement  may  be  approved :  — 

1.  The  case  must  be  unusual. 
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2.  The  settlement  must  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  em- 
ployee or  his  dependent 

3.  The  amount  fixed  must  be  adequate. 

What  is  an  unusual  case  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  can- 
not be  stated  so  as  to  include  all  cases.  As  a  starting  pointy 
however^  the  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  compensation 
law  is  based  on  the  principle  of  rehabilitation  of  injured  em- 
plojeeSy  and  of  relief  from  financial  stress  during  this  period 
In  fatal  cases  the  compensation  is  intended  to  enable  depend- 
ents to  adjust  themselves  to  new  conditions. 

Cases  in  which  these  results  may  be  attained  by  means  of 
proper  medical  attention^  and  the  payment  of  compensation 
weekly^  are  not  unusual.  Some  cases  of  permanent  disability 
and  of  dependency  may  be  unusual  by  reason  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  compensation  scale  as  applied  to  the  individual  case. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  amount  received  each  week^  or  may  be 
due  to  the  future  conditions  likely  to  prevail  at  the  expiration 
of  the  compensation  term.  Also,  cases  in  which  persons  of  for- 
eign birth  will  be  better  able  to  get  along  at  home,  among  friends 
and  relatives,  may  be  unusual.  In  actual  practice  the  Board 
decides  on  the  unusual  features  of  each  case  presented,  only  after 
a  careful  investigation  of  circumstances. 

If  a  case  is  considered  to  be  unusual  the  next  point  to  decide 
is  whether  or  not  a  settlement  will  be  for  the  best  interest  of 
the  employee  or  his  dependents.  In  other  words,  the  Board 
must  have  full  knowledge  of  the  use  to  which  the  lump  sum  is 
to  be  put,  and  must  be  assured  that  the  danger  of  loss  or  of 
waste  is  extremely  remote.  This  point,  also,  can  be  decided  only 
after  a  very  careful  investigation. 

The  third  point  to  decide  is  that  which  relates  to  the  adequacy 
of  the  settlement.  Under  the  law,  the  Board  has  the  right  to 
fix  the  amount  which  will  be  approved,  providing  the  parties 
agree,  and  providing  the  Board  deems  the  case  to  be  a  proper 
one  for  settlement. 

The  question  of  adequacy  requires  considerable  study  if  in- 
jured employees  are  to  receive  their  full  rights  under  the  law. 
In  fatal  cases  this  question  is  simplified  by  a  rule  that  the  Board 
will  not  approve  a  settlement  for  any  amount  less  than  the  pres- 
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eut  value,  at  4^  per  cent,  interest,  of  future  weekly  payments. 
The  insurance  companies  have  accepted  this  rule  as  a  basis  to  be 
used  in  computing  settlements. 

The  difficulty  in  passing  upon  adequacy  is  found  in  cases  of 
probable  permanent  disability.  In  solving  this  problem,  two 
principal  questions  arise  in  every  case :  first,  to  what  extent  has 
the  reparative  process  developed,  and  what  is  the  probable  an- 
atomical and  functional  result;  second,  based  on  the  answer  to 
the  first  point,  to  what  extent  will  there  be  an  impairment  in 
earning  ability,  either  at  the  regular  occupation  or  at  a  different 
occupation. 

In  determining  these  two  questions,  allowance  must  be  made, 
also,  for  the  possible  difficulty  which  the  employee,  by  reason 
of  his  injury,  would  have  in  procuring  suitable  work. 

Medical  opinion,  the  experience  of  the  individual  case,  when 
work  has  been  sought  or  performed,  and  experience  derived  from 
general  sources  are  aids  to  be  used  in  passing  upon  the  legal 
aspects  of  a  settlement. 

In  all  cases  the  process  of  reasoning  should  be  applied  first 
to  determine  the  degree  of  the  impairment  in  earning  capacity. 
When  this  decision  is  made,  the  next  logical  step  is  to  apply  the 
provisions  of  the  compensation  scale  to  this  result  While  at 
times  there  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  following  this  method 
of  analysis,  the  process,  at  least,  has  the  merit  of  being  an  at- 
tempt at  rational  thinking. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  better  results  will  be  attained  by  this 
method  than  by  one  in  which  the  figure  is  reached  on  a  give- 
and-take  basis.  Under  a  compensation  system  awards  should 
be  determined  by  a  uniform  process  of  objective  reasoning,  and 
should  not  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  the  trading  instinct 
is  developed  in  the  parties  to  a  case. 

The  foregoing  discussion  is  intended  to  indicate  the  general 
method  which  the  Board  considers  essential  to  the  proper  ulti- 
mate solution  of  the  problem  of  fixing  the  amount  in  lump  sum 
settlements.  To  standardize  these  principles  in  schedule  form 
is  a  matter  upon  which  no  final  action  has  as  yet  been  taken. 
Any  schedule  constructed  or  used  obviously  must  be  subject  to 
modification  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  in  order  to  obtain 
justice. 
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The  difficulty  in  constructing  a  schedule  which  will  meet  all 
requirements  is  shown  by  the  variations  which  occur  in  dif- 
ferent State  laws,  and  in  foreign  countries,  on  the  matter  of 
specific  injuries.  These  schedules  fail  in  most  cases  to  give 
any  weight  to  the  varying  effects  of  injuries  to  persons  engaged 
in  different  kinds  of  occupations.  Much  of  the  data  given  be- 
low are  valuable  mainly  to  show  the  comparative  scales  of  bene- 
fits in  force.  Yet,  despite  the  limitations  indicated  above,  for 
research  purposes,  there  is  existent  a  great  deal  of  value  in  this 
material. 

In  Bulletin  No.  126,  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  there  is  printed  an  interesting  survey  of  the 
degrees  of  disability  assigned  to  specified  injuries  in  foreign 
countries  and  in  this  country. 

The  figures  shown  for  this  country  are  determined  by  finding 
the  relation  between  the  number  of  weeks  allowed  for  perma- 
nent disability,  taken  as  a  base,  and  the  number  of  weeks  al- 
lowed for  the  several  types  of  specified  injuries  indicated. 

In  States  where  compensation  for  specified  injuries  is  in  lieu 
of  all  other  compensation,  the  results  as  printed  at  least  show 
what  is  practically  the  percentage  of  disability  recognized  by 
the  law.  In  those  States,  however,  in  which  compensation  for 
specified  injuries  is  payable,  in  addition  to  all  other  compensa- 
tion, the  figures  printed  do  not  show  the  percentage  of  disability 
covered  by  the  scale  of  benefits.  For  instance,  in  Massachusetts 
the  loss  of  an  arm  entitles  the  injured  person  to  50  weeks'  ad- 
ditional compensation.  This  number  of  weeks  is  10  per  cent, 
of  500  weeks;  but  to  say  that  in  Massachusetts  the  loss  of  an 
arm  is  a  10  per  cent  disability  gives  no  weight  at  all  to  the 
disability  determined  by  the  test  of  experience,  and  for  which 
compensation  is  provided. 

Some  of  the  results  given  in  the  survey  mentioned  above  are 
here  printed  as  a  matter  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
problem  under  discussion.  The  following  table  gives  the  com- 
puted percentages  of  disability  in  specified  injuries,  effective  in 
Connecticut,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nevada,  New  Jersey 
and  Wisconsin. 
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Comptded  Percentages  of  Disability  for  Specified  Injuries  y  hosed  on  Schedules 
of  Compensation  Awards  under  the  Laws  of  Various  Slates. 


Naturb  or  Injttbt. 

Connecticut. 

Iowa. 

i 

1 

el 

i 

1 

Nevada. 

1 
1 

d 

1 
1 

LOBB  of  — 

• 

Arnit  ...... 

40 

50 

40 

50 

50 

50 

50 

Hand  

90 

38 

30 

38 

40 

38 

33 

Thumb  

7 

10 

12 

15 

16 

15 

8 

One  phalange,  .... 

4 

5 

5 

8 

- 

8 

4 

Index  finger,  

7 

8 

7 

9 

9 

• 

4 

One  phalange,  .... 

- 

4 

4 

4 

- 

4 

2 

Middle  finger  

0 

5 

5 

7 

3 

One  phalange,  .... 

3 

3 

4 

4 

I 

Ring  finger.  

6 

5 

4 

5 

5 

5 

2 

One  phalange  

3 

2 

8 

1 

Little  finger.  

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

2 

One  phalange  

2 

2 

1 

Leg  

35 

44 

35 

44 

45 

44 

33 

Foot,  

25 

31 

25 

31 

35 

31 

25 

Great  toe  

7 

5 

6 

7 

4 

One  phalange,  .... 

3 

8 

3 

2 

Other  toe,  

8 

4 

2 

3 

1 

One  phalange  

2 

1 

1 

1  / 

1 

Sight  of  one  eye,  .... 

20 

25 

20 

35 

25 

25 

25 

Hearing,  one  ear,  .... 

10 

8 

Hearing,  both  ears,  .... 

30 

33 

The  figures  given  above  show  a  range  for  the  loss  of  an  arm 
between  40  and  50  per  cent. ;  from  30  to  40  per  cent  for  the 
loss  of  a  hand;  from  7  to  15  per  cent,  for  the  loss  of  a  thumb; 
and  disabilities  which  vary  from  1  to  9  per  cent  for  the  loss 
of  a  phalange  of  a  finger  up  to  the  entire  finger.  The  per- 
centage of  disability  allowed  for  the  loss  of  a  1^  ranges  from 
33  to  44  per  cent  of  the  maximum  time  allowed  for  per- 
manent disability;  for  the  loss  of  a  foot,  from  26  to  31  per 
cent. ;  for  the  loss  of  vision  in  one  eye,  from  20  to  25  per  cent ; 
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for  the  loss  of  hearing  in  one  ear,  from  8  to  10  per  cent ;  and 
for  hearing  in  both  ears,  30  to  33  per  cent 

In  addition  to  the  scales  in  force  in  the  United  States  the 
survey  previously  mentioned  includes,  also,  important  data 
collected  from  German,  French,  Austrian,  Bussian  and  Italian 
sources.  The  experience  of  these  countries  in  the  administra- 
tion of  workmen's  compensation  laws  is  of  great  value.  The 
information  given  in  the  following  tables  is  taken  from  the 
French  work,  "  Accidents  du  Travail :  Guide  pour  ^Evaluation 
des  Incapacites,"  by  Imbert,  Oddo  and  Chavernac;  from^  Dr. 
Maximilian  Miller's  standard  work  on  the  subject  of  d^rees 
of  disability,  entitled,  "  Die  Erwerbsunfahigkeit  und  ihre 
Ursachen ; "  from  a  table  of  Gterman  adjudications  by  Konen- 
Koln;  from  a  schedule  prepared  by  Bahr,  embodying  the  re- 
sults of  the  experience  of  important  German,  Swiss  and  Aus- 
trian insurance  associations;  and  from  a  scheme  of  percentage 
values  prepared  by  Dr.  C.  Thiem  in  a  work  entitled,  "  Hand- 
buch  der  Unfallerkrankungen." 

The  results  of  this  collection  of  data  are  shown  in  the  tables 
which  follow:  — 


Table  No.  1.  —  Degrees  of  Disability  for  Specified  Injuries^  according  to 
Various  Foreigri  Standards  and  Authorities,  expressed  in  Percentages 
of  Total  Disability. 


Natub«  of  Injubt. 

Imbert. 

Miller. 

KOnen- 
KOln. 

B&hr. 

Thiem. 

Lon  of  right  or  major  — 

75 

80-80 

75 

50-86H 

66H-80 

70 

80-70 

50-66^ 

Diaarticulation  at  ahouldert  . 

8ft 

85 

80-70 

86H 

50-66^ 

80-86^ 

30 

20-30 

25-30 

18-27 

25>30 

Indudinc  metacarpal  bone. 

35 

30-40 

80-83H 

One  phalance  only,  .... 

15 

15 

15-15 

15-20 

12-17H 

15-18 

10 

One  phalange  only,  .... 

6 

10 

10-10 

15 

5-10 

12 

8 

One  phalange  only,  .... 

5 

: 
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Table  No.  1.  —  Degrees  of  Disability  far  Specified  Injuries,  according  to 
Various  Foreign  Standards  and  AiUhoritieSy  expressed  in  Percentages 
of  Total  Disability  —  Continued. 


Naturb  or  Injubt. 

Imbert. 

MiUer. 

Kdnen- 
Kdln. 

Bfthr. 

Thiem. 

Loss  or  right  or  maior  —  Con. 

10 

10-10 

10 

5-10 

10 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

One  phalaocd  only,  .... 

5 

- 

- 

- 

Littl^  finter,  

8 

10-10 

10 

ia-i7H 

12 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

One  phalange  only,  .... 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Thumb  and  index  finger. 

46 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Index  and  middle  fingers, 

25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Middle  and  ring  fingers,  .... 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Ring  and  little  fingers.  .... 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Thumb,  index  and  middle  fingers, 

55 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Index,  middle  and  ring  fingers. 

35 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Middle,  ring  and  little  fingers. 

30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Thumb  and  3  fingers,  .... 

65 

- 

- 

- 

- 

50 

- 

50 

- 

- 

Loss  of  left  or  minor  — 

65 

60-70 

mi 

40-50 

60-70 

60 

50-60 

- 

40^ 

- 

Diaartioulation  at  shoulder,  . 

75 

- 

- 

- 

- 

55 

30-30 

50-60 

12-17H 

20-25 

25 

20-20 

20-25 

12-17H 

20-25 

Including  metacarpal  bone, 

30 

20-30 

- 

- 

26-30 

One  phalange  only,  .... 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

15-15 

15 

8-12 

12-15 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

One  phalange  only,  .... 

5 

8 

10- 10 

10 

6-10 

10 

6 

2 

8 

10-10 

10 

5-10 

10 

6 

One  phalange  only  

2 

6 

10-10 

10 

7H-10 

10-12 

4 

One  phalange  only  

1 
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Table  No.  1.  —  Decrees  of  Disability  for  Specified  Injuries,  according  to 
Various  Foreign  Standards  and  Authorities,  expressed  in  Percentages 
of  Total  Disability  —  Concluded. 


Natusb  op  Injubt. 

Imbert. 

Miller. 

Kdnen- 
Kdln. 

B&hr. 

Thiem. 

Lon  of  left  or  minor  —  Ccn, 

Thumb  and  index  fincor, 

35 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Index  and  middle  finftert. 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Siiddle  and  ring  fincers,  .... 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Ring  and  little  fingers,  .... 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Thumb,  index  and  middle  fingen. 

45 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Index,  middle  and  ring  fingers. 

25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Middle,  ring  and  little  fingers. 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Thumb  and  3  fingers  

50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Four  fingers,  

40 

- 

40 

- 

- 

Loss  of  thigh  — 

Disarticulation,  

85-00 

- 

86 

- 

- 

Amputation,  ...... 

70-80 

70-80 

75 

40-^ 

75 

Loss  of  leg  

60-65 

60-60 

60 

40-50 

60-66H 

Less  of  foot  

45-55 

50-50 

40 

30-50 

50 

Fore  part  of  foot  only,  .... 

ao-30 

80-40 

- 

- 

- 

Less  of  great  toe,  

12-16 

10-10 

10 

5-10 

0-10 

Including  metatarsal  bone. 

15-20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

One  phalange  only,  ..... 

rO 

Loss  of  other  toe,  

3-5 

5 

3-5 

Loss  of  aU  toee.  

20-25 

20-83M 

Loss  of  sight,  one  eye,  .... 

20-50 

25-38 

25-40 

20-30 

Less  of  hearing,  one  ear. 

Partial  

8-10 

1(K-10 

0-10 

Complete,  

10-15 

20-20 

25 

20 

Loss  of  hearing,  both  ears. 

Partial  

10-15 

20-20 

10-40 

Complete  

50 

50-50 

65 

50-60 
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Table  No.  2.  —  Degrees  of  Diaabiliiy  for  Specified  InjiarieSf  according  to 
Various  Fm-eign  Standards  and  AiUhoritieSy  expressed  in  Percentages 
of  Total  Disability. 


• 

-ipnfp 

h 
1 

"3  . 

i 

•s 

4 
fl 

Natubb  or  Injury. 

German  A 
cations. 

:i 

iS 

00 

French 
tions. 

Austria 
Office 

Italian 

Bavaria 
workc 
ciatio 

Russiax 
1004. 

Loss  of  right  or  major  — 

60-76 

60-85 

66-83 

80 

70-80 

75 

66-75 

70-80 

- 

70-80 

_ 

75 

Disarticulation  at  shoulder, 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

75 

50-75 

55-80 

50-83 

-70 

70-80 

75 

-30 

14-60 

25-33 

22-26 

30 

Including  metacarpal  bone,  . 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

30 

One  phalange  only, 

10-20 

fr-30 

-16 

-15 

11-13 

15 

10-15 

&-15 

- 

-20 

16-18 

25 

Two  phalanges,  .... 

-10 

7-20 

_ 

15 

One  phalange  only. 

-10 

2-12 

-10 

- 

5V<-6 

- 

-20 

6-16 

-8 

13-14 

10 

Two  phalanges,  .... 

0-10 

5-10 

_ 

_ 

- 

5 

One  phalange  only. 

0-10 

3-10 

1-10 

-5 

4-5 

- 

15 

8-11 

8 

8-10 

-10 

Two  phalanges,  .... 

0-10 

5-10 

_ 

_ 

- 

-5 

One  phalange  only, 

0-10 

0-8 

- 

5 

-3 

- 

-10 

6-8 

12 

11-12 

Two  phalanges,  .... 

0-10 

3-8 

One  phalange  only, 

0 

0-6 

8-10 

5 

-3H 

-4 

Thumb  and  index  finger,     .  . 

-40 

-50 

Ind^  and  middle  fingera. 

25-50 

34-70 

-35 

Middle  and  ring  fingers,  . 

33-40 

33-40 

-25 

Ring  and  little  fingers. 

20-33 

10-20 

-20 

Thumb,  index  and  middle  fingers,  . 

50-60 

30-50 

-60 

Index,  middle  and  ring  fingers. 

45-60 

40-50 

Middle,  ring  and  little  fingers. 

-33 

50-60 

-35 

Thumb  and  3  fingers. 

50-60 

60-65 

-70 

-60 

-70 

Loss  of  left  or  minor  — 

-60 

60-80 

66-83 

-75 

60-70 

-60 

60-75 

-60 

66-75 

65-75 

-65 
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Table  No.  2.  —  Degrees  of  Disability  for  Specified  Injuries,  according  to 
Various  Foreign  Standards  and  AuthoritieSy  expressed  in  Percentages 
of  Total  Disability  —  Continued. 


Naivbs  op  Bifomr. 
• 

German  Adjudi- 
cations. 

French  Adjudica- 
tions. 

Auatrian  Imperial 
Office  Raiings. 

i 

3 

a 
S 

5 

J.  i 

III 

eS  *  CJ 

pa 

Russian  Standard. ' 
1904. 

tevoi  MOT  wabm^Om^ 

IliMvlMttlSonfttiteialte.  . 

- 

- 

■n_Aa 

50-83 

-65 

60-70 

■w 

«A_MI 

-25 

lfr-22 

mm 

Including  metacarpal  bone,  . 

- 

- 

— W 

One  phalange  only. 

AU 

fr-lO 

-12 

-10 

in 

11  19 
11—14 

-15 

14-16 

—to 

Two  phalange*,  .... 

1A 

6-20 

- 

- 

in 

One  phalange  only. 

A_in 
Ir-lU 

- 

4H-5H 

Middle  finger.  

—10 

©-ID 

-8 

11-13 

—0 

Two  phalanges,  .... 

O-IO 

- 

- 

One  phalange  only, 

9—1  n 

O— 111 

1-10 

- 

3H-4 

A_1A 

&_1A 

o-iu 

- 

7-8 

R 

-0 

Two  phalanges,  .... 

0-10 

5-8 

- 

- 

One  phalange  only, 

A_1A 

JSr-O 

- 

2H-3 

0-10 

3-10 

- 

»-ll 

Two  phalanges,     .      .      .  . 

0-10 

2-10 

- 

- 

One  phalange  only. 

-0 

1-6 

8-10 

- 

_ 

Thumb  and  index  finger, 

- 

- 

-40 

Index  and  middle  fingers. 

20-35 

- 

- 

-25 

Kiddle  and  ring  fingers,  . 

- 

- 

-20 

Ring  and  little  fingers. 

-13 

- 

0 

-10 

Thumb,  index  and  middle  fingers,  . 

-33 

3(M0 

- 

0 

-50 

Index,  middle  and  ring  fingers. 

-45 

-40 

Middle,  ring  and  little  fingers. 

20-35 

-20 

Thumb  and  3  fingers, 

-60 

Loss  of  thigh  — 

-86 

50-83 

-70 

-66 

65-go 

-66 

-60 

50-70 

-76 

50-70 

43-65 

45-65 

-50 

-65 

60-60 

60-65 

-50 

50-60 

-60 

Fore  part  of  foot  only. 

35-50 

-50 
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Table  No.  2.  —  Degrees  of  Disability  for  Specified  Injuries^  according  io 
Various  Foreign  Standards  and  AtUhorUies,  expressed  in  Percentages 
of  Total  Disability  —  Concluded. 


Natuhk  op  Ixjcxt. 

German  Adjudi* 
oations. 

Fkeneh  Adjudica- 
tions. 

Austrian  Imperial 
Ofl&ce  Ratings. 

Italian  Uw. 

Bavarian  Wood- 
workers' Asso* 
oiation. 

Russian  Standard, 
1904. 

IxMB  of  great  toe  

10-15 

5-8 

-10 

-7 

15-20 

-10 

Including  metatarsal  bone, 

-15 

One  phalange  only, 

2-8 

Loss  of  other  too,  .... 

-5 

7-20 

-5 

5-5 

20-25 

-30 

50-«0 

-25 

Loas  of  sight,  one  eye. 

-25 

-33 

-35 

35-50 

-35 

Loss  of  hearing,  one  ear. 

Ptatial,  

10-40 

Complete,  

15-30 

4-22 

-10 

-10 

Loss  of  hearing,  both  ears. 

Partial  

20-30 

15-50 

-45 

-40 

-50 

The  figures  derived  from  foreign  sources,  as  compared  with 
fixed  scales  of  benefits  in  this  country,  show  a  much  finer  dis- 
tinction in  classifying  injuries,  as  well  as  a  wider  latitude  in 
stating  the  percentage  of  disablement  for  any  one  type  of  in- 
jury. These  figures  disclose  the  fact,  also,  that  according  to 
European  experience  the  percentage  of  disability  is  consider- 
ably higher  than  that  allowed  in  those  State  laws  which  fix 
for  specified  injuries  definite  periods  of  time  in  which  compen- 
sation is  paid  in  lieu  of  all  other  compensation.  The  schedule 
used  by  the  State  of  California,  in  rating  permanent  disabili- 
ties, considered  in  another  chapter  in  this  report,  is  the  only 
example  of  a  fixed  schedule  in  which  any  serious  attempt  is 
made  to  classify  in  detail  nature  of  the  injury,  and  the  effect 
according  to  occupation. 

In  conclusion,  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  has  been  to  indi- 
cate the  policy  and  procedure  adopted  by  the  Board  in  passing 
upon  lump  sum  settlements  for  which  provision  is  made  under 
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section  22,  Part  II.  of  the  act.  Although  the  methods  outlined 
are  not  crystallized  in  any  schedule  form,  a  definite  and  uni- 
form method  of  reasoning  applied  to  the  facts  of  the  individual 
case  in  general  gives  satisfactory  results.  To  carry  out  these 
principles  to  the  best  advantage,  the  Board  undoubtedly  should 
be  empowered  in  all  cases  of  permanent  disablement  to  enforce 
a  lump  sum  settlement,  in  its  discretion,  and  to  fix  the  amount. 

The  survey  of  permanent  disability  experience  has  been  pre- 
sented in  this  chapter  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  sources  of 
information  which  are  valuable  in  connection  with  the  problem 
of  determining  the  adequacy  of  settlements.  The  figures  given 
are  not  recommended  as  a  basis  for  fixing  the  amount  of  a  set- 
tlement; but,  as  a  guide  in  comparing  the  results  obtained  by 
other  processes,  these  data  are  worth  consideration. 
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THE  PAYMENT  OF  COMPENSATION  BT  LUMP  SUM. 

The  Board  is  authorized  under  the  law,  in  unusual  cases/' 
to  approve  the  payment  of  the  compensation  due  in  the  future 
under  said  law  by  the  payment  of  a  lump  sum^  if  the  parties 
agree  to  redeem  all  liability  by  such  payment.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  Legislature  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
employee  or  his  dependents^  first,  by  requiring  the  parties  to 
agree ;  second,  to  require  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  to  pass 
upon  such  agreement;  and  third,  to  provide  that  all  cases  in 
which  the  liability  was  redeemed  by  the  payment  of  a  lump 
sum  should  be  unusual. 

A  great  variety  of  reasons  are  advanced  by  employees  to 
secure  the  approval  by  the  Board  of  such  settlements,  from  a 
desire  to  purchase  a  piano  for  the  dependent  children  to  a  plan 
for  the  permanent  investment  of  the  money  probably  due  in 
a  small  business  or  real  estate  venture.  Very  often  requests 
come  in  for  a  lump  sum  payment  because  the  widow  has  ex- 
ceeded her  income  and  is  in  debt  for  necessities.  Sometimes 
misfortune,  such  as  sickness,  afflicts  the  family  from  which  the 
employee  has  been  removed  by  reason  of  a  fatal  industrial 
injury,  and  at  times  an  alien,  who  is  entitled  to  a  sum  of  $1,000 
or  more,  finds  that  he  can  provide  more  amply  for  his  future 
by  leaving  for  home,  and  comes  to  the  Board  for  assistance  in 
making  a  settlement. 

Because  a  settlement  by  lump  sum  redeems  all  liability  on 
the  part  of  the  insurer  in  the  future,  the  Board  exercises  the 
greatest  possible  care  and  precaution  in  approving  settlements. 
The  widow  who  desired  a  lump  sum  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing a  piano  and  other  luxuries,  so  that  her  little  ones  might 
have  all  the  advantages  of  their  more  fortunate  neighbors,  was 
not  considered  unusual,  and  the  application  was  denied.  So, 
too,  was  the  application  of  the  widow  who  wished  to  buy  a 
piece  of  land  with  the  money  due  her  under  the  statute.  In- 
vestigation in  both  cases  proved  that  the  family,  with  the  in- 
come under  the  act  taken  away  from  them,  would  be  without 
means  to  buy  actual  necessities  of  life.    Yet  the  Board  was 
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criticized  by  the  applicants  for  its  failure  to  approve  their 
request. 

A  certain  widow,  whose  husband  was  killed  by  a  cave-in  of 
a  sand  bank,  asked  and  obtained  "without  the  Board's  approval 
a  lump  sum  of  money,  and  when  the  agreement  was  filed  with 
the  Board,  shortly  after  its  unauthorized  payment,  an  investi- 
gation showed  that  she  wanted  the  money  to  buy  new  clothing 
for  her  married  daughters,  and  had  spent  $300  within  ten  days 
of  its  receipt  from  the  insurer.  The  insurer  was  notified  im- 
mediately that  the  Board  disapproved  the  payment  and  was 
ordered  to  resume  weekly  payments.  The  insurer  then  called 
upon  the  widow  to  refund  the  amount  paid,  but  was  able  only 
to  secure  the  return  of  a  part  of  the  sum.  Had  this  payment 
been  approved  by  the  Board,  five  minor  children  of  the  de- 
ceased employee  eventually  might  have  su£Fered  in  order  to 
provide  luxuries  and  unnecessary  garments  for  married 
daughters. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  widow,  who  was  a  stenographer  prior 
to  the  death  of  her  husband,  asked  for  the  payment  of  the 
compensation  due  by  lump  sum  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  off 
the  mortgage  upon  the  three-family  home  in  which  she  resided. 
Her  husband  was  a  skilled  workman,  and  received  more  than 
$15  per  week;  therefore  she  was  entitled  to  the  maximum 
weekly  compensation  due  under  the  law.  She  showed  the 
Board  that  she  could  obtain  employment  again  as  a  stenog- 
rapher at  $15  weekly,  and  that  she  would  receive  a  net  income 
of  $60  monthly  from  the  property.  Obviously,  this  was  a 
proper  case  for  an  adjustment. 

Then  there  was  the  case  of  a  widow  with  five  children,  who 
received  a  weekly  payment  of  $8.62  under  the  statute,  and  who 
had  a  son  aged  seventeen  earning  $7  weekly.  She  was  not  able 
to  pay  her  living  expenses  on  an  income  of  $15.62,  stating  that 
she  was  going  more  deeply  into  debt  each  week,  and  asked  the 
Board  to  approve  the  payment  of  all  the  compensation  due 
her  by  lump  sum.  She  stated  that  she  would  put  the  money 
into  a  bank  and  draw  upon  it  in  emergencies,  as  needed.  Care 
was  taken  to  show  her  that,  based  on  her  own  estimates  of  ex- 
penses above  her  income,  she  would  deplete  the  fund  within 
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two  years  and  then  have  a  net  income  of  the  boy's  wages,  pos- 
sibly not  more  than  $7,  and  have  four  children  under  sixteen 
to  support  on  that  income.  She  was  allowed  a  partial  lump 
sum  payment  to  free  her  of  her  burden  of  debt  and  advised  to 
live  within  her  income,  which  should  have  been  ample  with 
proper  management,  under  the  circumstances. 

The  widow  who  wanted  to  get  a  lump  sum  to  furnish  funds 
with  which  to  build  a  summer  bungalow,  the  woman  who  made 
a  lump  sum  request  every  time  she  got  behind  in  her  rent,  the 
dependent  who  desired  to  pay  a  thousand  or  more  dollars  for 
a  house  than  it  was  worth  at  a  fair  market  appraisement,  are  all 
well  known  at  the  office  of  the  Board. 

A  particularly  annoying  case  was  that  in  which  an  alien  with 
three  children,  the  oldest  not  above  five  years,  was  approached 
by  a  real  estate  agent  to  purchase  a  worn-out  boarding  house, 
with  the  picture  of  prosperity  as  presented  by  the  agent  through 
the  money  netted  from  the  board  of  prospective  customers.  In- 
volved in  this  case  was  a  prospective  second  husband,  whom 
she  desired  to  establish  as  the  head  of  the  boarding  place.  She 
had  an  attorney,  also,  who  was  engaged  to  look  into  the  title 
and  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  transfer.  Every- 
thing was  in  readiness  for  the  transfer  of  title,  except  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board,  which  was  considered  merely  a  matter  of 
form,  in  view  of  the  roseate  picture  of  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  the  purchase  and  operation  of  the  property.  The 
widow  had  a  large  sum  coming  to  her  under  the  statute,  nearly 
$3,000 ;  the  price  set  upon  the  property  was  $9,200 ;  she  was 
to  pay  the  money  due  under  the  act  as  a  deposit,  and  first 
and  second  mortgages  would  be  given  to  take  care  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  owner.  An  investigation  was  made  which  showed  . 
that  a  fair  appraisal  of  the  property  would  make  not  more  than 
$5,700  a  fair  price,  and  all  the  parties  were  summoned  to  the 
Board  for  conference.  They  all  came,  —  the  real  estate  agent, 
his  client  and  their  attorney;  the  widow,  her  prospective  hus- 
band and  her  attorney ;  and  others  interested  in  the  consunmia- 
tion  of  the  deal.  Then  the  Board,  through  its  chairman,  gave 
them  the  story,  brought  the  responsible  ones  to  task,  and  gave 
the  ruling  of  the  Board,  —  a  refusal  to  approve  the  adjust- 
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ment.  Had  the  widow  been  allowed  to  purchase  the  property 
she  would  have  owed  more  in  money  than  the  place  was  fairly 
worth,  after  having  paid  on  the  purchase  price  all  the  money 
which  came  to  her  as  the  result  of  her  husband's  death. 

In  contrast  with  the  above  cajse  is  the  allowance  of  a  lump 
sum  made  to  another  foreign-bom  widow  with  three  children, 
who  started  a  boarding  house  near  a  cotton  mill  in  a  textile 
center  and  instantly  made  a  success  of  the  venture.  She,  how- 
ever, unlike  her  sister  widow,  got  a  bargain  in  the  real  estate 
market,  had  money  to  spare  after  purchasing  the  property,  and, 
being  a  business  woman,  made  money  on  her  venture  from  its 
inception.  The  investigation  made  by  the  Board  showed  the 
probable  success  of  this  woman,  whose  previous  history  indi- 
cated her  thrift.  She  had  saved  $1,000  in  five  years  from  her 
husband's  weekly  wage  of  $10.80,  and  cared  for  three  children 
during  the  course  of  her  married  career. 

While  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  employee,  in  his 
desire  to  obtain  a  lump  sum  payment,  agrees  to  take  less  than 
his  future  compensation  properly  should  be  redeemed  for,  there 
are  many  other  cases  in  which  the  insurer,  after  the  matter 
has  been  considered  by  the  Board,  accepts  the  suggestion  that 
a  larger  payment  be  made  in  such  cases  as  appear  to  be  justi- 
fied under  the  law. 

We  have  many  instances  where  employees  express  their  an- 
noyance at  the  refusal  of  the  Board  to  approve  lump  sum  ad- 
justments for  small  amounts,  or  under  circumstances  which 
the  Board  regards  as  not  being  unusual,  where  time  proves  the 
wisdom  of  the  refusal.  The  employee  who  to-day  has  only  a 
slight  lowerii^g  in  earning  capacity  may  to-morrow  find  him- 
self, by  reason  of  the  injury,  earning  much  less  than  before, 
or  perhaps  be  totally  incapacitated  for  work  because  of  such 
injury.  A  settlement  by  lump  sum  for  a  small  amount  is, 
under  such  circumstances,  unwise  and  is  disapproved.  Cer- 
tain of  these  cases,  having  afterwards  developed  into  serious 
disability,  indicate  that  the  policy  of  the  Board  in  considering 
all  the  facts  carefully  is  wise. 

There  are  cases,  such  as  that  of  the  weaver  at  Fall  River, 
who  asked  for  and  was  granted  by  the  insurer  an  agreement 
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to  pay  $500  by  lump  sum,  where  the  insurer  afterwards 
doubled  the  sum  when  the  investigation  of  a  Board  member 
indicated  that  it  was  a  case  where  $1,000  should  be  paid.  The 
weaver  started  and  is  now  maintaining  a  successful  business. 
Then,  we  have  a  case  in  which  the  employee  became  totally 
blind,  and  where  the  insurer,  without  question,  paid  the  full 
amount  due  under  the  act,  without  deduction.  Properly,  it 
might  delay  the  lump  sum  adjustment  in  the  possible  event  of 
death  occurring  from  some  cause  other  than  the  injury,  or  for 
other  reasons  asking  for  a  rebate  above  the  proper  interest 
charge  allowed  by  the  Board. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  deserving  cases  which  has  been 
bibught  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  is  that  of  an  electric 
lineman  who  received  such  serious  injuries  from  electric  bums 
that  he  lost  one  eye  and  was  required  to  have  his  left  arm  ampu- 
tated. He  was  entitled  to  the  maximum  weekly  payments 
during  incapacity,  and  again  the  insurer  waived  all  rights  as 
to  possible  future  earning  capacity,  or  intervening  cause,  and 
paid  the  full  sum.  The  employee  was  not  allowed  to  take  the 
money,  however,  until  the  Board  had  investigated  the  merits 
of  his  proposal  to  buy  a  farm.  Such  investigation  indicated 
the  wisdom  of  the  payment,  especially  in  view  of  the  employee's 
ability  to  conduct  a  farm,  and  he  has  been  in  successful  and 
profitable  possession  of  it  for  nearly  a  year. 

Finally,  in  all  lump  sum  cases  the  Board  desires  solely  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  maimed  employee,  or  the  fatherless 
children  and  bereft  widows.  Xo  other  consideration  is  of 
weight,  and  the  greatest  care  is  used  in  its  endeavor  to  safe- 
guard the  sufferers  frqm  industrial  injuries  and  fatalities  aris- 
ing therefrom  from  the  dangers  of  ill-advised  investments  and 
the  misspending  of  the  compensation  which  makes  it  possible 
for  them  to  be  independent  of  almsgiving  and  charity  seeking. 
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THB  DETEBMINATION  OF  WEEKLY  COMPENSATION, 
LENGTH  OF  TERM  AND  PRESENT  VALUE. 


Amendments  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  made  ef- 
fective Oct.  1,  1914,  provide  that  weekly  compensation  shall 
equal  two-thirds  of  the  loss  of  average  weekly  wages  instead  of 
one-half  of  wages,  provided  under  the  previous  law.  The  mini- 
mum of  $4  and  the  maximum  of  $10,  however,  remain  the  same. 
For  permanent  total  disability  the  term  of  benefits  remains  the 
same,  viz.,  500  weeks,  but  the  aggregate  of  weekly  payments  is 
limited  by  $4,000  instead  of  $3,000.  In  fatal  cases,  and  in 
cases  of  permanent  partial  disability,  the  term  of  benefits  is  in- 
creased from  300  to  500  weeks,  and  the  limit  of  aggregate  pay- 
ments is  increased  from  $3,000  to  $4,000.  . 

As  a  result  of  the  changes  outlined  above  there  is  an  increased 
amount  of  work  in  determining  the  benefits  due  under  the  act. 
This  statement  holds  true  when  applied  to  the  simple  process 
of  figuring  two-thirds  instead  of  one-half  of  wages,  and  also  in 
coimection  with  the  necessity  for  determining  the  term  to  run 
in  those  cases  where  weekly  payments  will  reach  the  maximum 
of  $4,000. 

To  facilitate  this  work  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  makes 
use  of  the  tables  presented  in  this  chapter.  These  tables,  to- 
gether with  a  brief  description,  are  published  by  the  Board  at 
this  time  both  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  have  an  interest 
in  cases  which  come  under  the  act  and  for  the  purpose  of  having 
benefits  determined  on  a  uniform  basis  which  may  be  under- 
stood as  authoritative  for  all  persons  concerned. 

The  nature  of  these  tables  is  indicated  below  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  printed :  — 

Table  /.  —  Amounts  of  weekly  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
66%  per  cent,  of  average  weekly  wages. 

Table  II.  —  Length  of  term  for  compensation  payments  in 
cases  limited  by  the  maximum  of  $4,000. 
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Table  III.  —  Present  value,  at  4%  per  cent.,  interest  com- 
pounded annually,  of  the  remainder  of  an  original  benefit  of 
$1  per  week  for  500  weeks. 

ExPLAXATIOiV  OF  TaBLES. 

Tabic  L  —  Amounts  of  Weekly  Compensation  at  the  Rate  of 
66%  Per  Cent,  of  Average  Weekly  Wages. 

This  table  gives  results  for  wages  between  $1  and  $15  per 
week.  In  cases  of  total  disability,  specified  injuries,  and  of 
total  dependency,  the  values  will  be  found  opposite  the  wage 
columns,  between  $6  and  $15.  These  two  wage  limits  control 
the  statutory  provision  that,  in  such  cases,  compensation  shall 
be  not  less  than  $4  nor  more  than  $10  per  week. 

Example.  —  If  average  wages  are  $11.50,  find  this  amount 
in  the  column  "  Wages  per  Week,"  on  page  162,  and  opposite 
this  figure  in  the  column  to  the  right,  "  Weekly  Compensation," 
is  shown  the  amount  of  compensation,  —  $7.67.  In  those  cases 
where  wages  are  less  than  $6  per  week  the  compensation  will 
be  $4;  and  when  weekly  wages  exceed  $15,  weekly  compensation 
will  be  $10. 

In  cases  of  partial  disability  and  of  partial  dependency  in 
fatal  cases  there  is  no  minimum  limit  of  weekly  compensation. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  weekly  compensation  in  such 
cases  the  first  step  necessary  is  to  ascertain  — 

(a)  In  cases  of  partial  disability  the  difference  between  aver- 
age weekly  wages  before  the  injury  and  the  average  weekly 
wages  earned  after  the  return  to  work. 

(6)  In  cases  of  partial  dependency  in  fatal  cases,  the  aver- 
age amount  of  weekly  earnings  which  were  contributed  by  the 
deceased  to  partial  dependents,  if  the  average  weekly  wages  of 
the  deceased  are  within  the  group  limited  by  $6  and  $15.^ 

When  tlie  amount  contributed  is  agreed  upon  the  weekly  com- 
pensation may  be  found  by  reference  to  the  wage  column,  and 

1  In  cases  where  the  average  wages  fall  below  or  above  these  limits  it  is  neoeesary  to  apply  to 
the  minimum  of  $*,  or  to  the  maximum  of  $10,  weekly  compensation  the  proportion  of  average 
wages  contributed  by  the  deceased.  Example:  wages.  $18;  contributed,  112.  The  process  is  in- 
dicated as  follows:  H  X  SIO  -  $6.67. 
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by  reading  in  the  next  column  the  amount  of  weekly  compensa- 
tion placed  opposite. 

Examples.  —  1.  Weekly  wages  before  injury,  $13.80;  after 
return  to  work,  $10.  The  difference  is  $3.80.  By  turning  to 
this  amount  under  Wages,"  on  page  158,  the  corresponding 
weekly  compensation  is  shown  to  be  $2.53. 

2.  Wages  of  deceased,  $9.  Amount  contributed  to  a  partial 
dependent,  $5.50.  On  page  159,  the  amount  of  weekly  com- 
liensation  set  opposite  this  figure  is  $3.67. 

For  the  purpose  just  cited  compensation  has  been  figured  on 
wages  down  to  $1.  There  are  comparatively  few  cases  where 
the  wage  basis  is  less  than  this  amount. 

liable  II, — Length  of  Term  for  Compensation  Payments  in 
Cases  limited  by  the  Maximum  of  $^,000. 

In  long  term  cases  the  maximimi  possible  time  in  which 
weekly  compensation  may  continue  is  500  weeks,  but  total 
payments  are  limited  to  $4,000.  This  statement  excludes  addi- 
tional compensation  which  need  not  be  considered  in  this  con- 
nection. When  weekly  compensation  is  $8  or  less  the  period 
may  extend  to  500  weeks.  When  weekly  compensation  is  more 
than  $8  the  period  will  be  less  than  500  weeks,  because  of  the 
effect  of  the  limit  of  $4,000.  In  these  cases,  therefore,  where 
the  maximum  of  $4,000  applies,  the  longest  period  is  500  weeks 
and  the  shortest  period  is  400  weeks,  the  latter  being  due  to  the 
effect  of  the  $10  weekly  maximum. 

The  term  to  run  in  these  cases  is  shown  by  1-cent  gradations 
for  amounts  of  weekly  compensation  between  $8  and  $10.  The 
length  ol  the  periods  is  expressed  in  terms  of  weeks  and  days. 
The  small  figure  to  the  right  of  the  decimal  point  in  the  column 
of  days  expresses  the  theoretical  decimal  part  of  the  day,  and  is 
inserted  to  balance  the  total  payment  to  $4,000. 

Example.  —  Suppose  in  a  fatal  case  in  which  there  is  total 
dependency  that  the  wages  of  the  deceased  were  $14  per  week. 
By  referring  to  this  amount  in  Table  I.,  the  weekly  compensa- 
tion is  found  to  be  $9.33.  To  obtain  the  length  of  time  compen- 
sation will  continue,  find  $9.33  on  page  165  of  Table  II.,  in  the 
column  of    Weekly  Compensation,"  and  opposite  this  figure  is 
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the  period  sought^  —  428  weeks,  5  days  (and  %oo  of  a  day, 
which  brings  total  payments  to  practically  $4,000). 

Please  note  that  this  table  need  be  used  only  when  compen- 
sation is  some  amount  between  $8  and  $10  per  week. 

Table  III.  —  Present  Value,  ai  JI^Yo  Per  Cent,  Interest  com- 
pounded  annually,  of  the  Remainder  of  an  Original  Benefit 
of  $1  per  Week  for  600  Weeks. 

The  table  given  under  this  heading  is  approved  by  the  Board 
for  determining  the  present  value  of  a  lump  sum  settlement  in 
fatal  cases,  or  in  non-fatal  cases  when  the  amoimt  of  discount 
is  desired  on  an  agreed  basis.  This  table  gives  discount  values 
only,  and  does  not  give  any  weight  to  the  element  of  mortality. 

The  values  given  are  based  on  the  present  worth  of  $1  per 
week  for  a  term  to  run  which  ranges  from  500  to  0  weeks. 
From  the  first  column,  knowing  the  number  of  weeks  expired 
since  the  beginning  of  the  benefit,  may  be  found  opposite,  in 
the  third  column,  the  present  value  of  $1  per  week  for  the 
balance  of  a  period  of  500  weeks.  The  future  period  to  rim 
is  shown  in  the  second  column.  This  first  column,  however, 
should  be  used  only  in  those  cases  in  which,  originally,  the  term 
to  run  was  500  weeks.  This  can  be  so  only  when  weekly  com- 
pensation is  $8  or  less.  In  all  other  cases,  when  weekly  com- 
pensation is  more  than  $8,  there  should  be  determined,  first, 
the  full  term  of  the  period  of  compensation ;  second,  the  nimiber 
of  weeks  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the  benefit ;  and  third, 
the  remaining  time  to  run,  by  subtracting  the  number  of  weeks 
elapsed  from  the  entire  length  of  the  term. 

Having  determined  the  number  of  weeks  to  run,  the  present 
value  of  $1  per  week  for  this  period  will  be  found  in  the  table 
opposite  the  proper  number  of  weeks,  as  shovm  in  the  second 
column.  In  a  good  many  cases,  doubtless,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  period  to  run  will  not  be  an  even  number  of  weeks,  and  in 
such  cases  the  value  will  have  to  be  determined  by  interpolat- 
ing between  the  value  for  the  even  number  of  weeks  in  the 
term  to  run  and  that  for  the  next  higher  number  of  weeks,  as 
given  in  the  table. 
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Examples.  —  1.  Suppose  weekly  compensation  is  $6  per 
week  in  a  fatal  case.  After  weekly  payments  have  been  con- 
tinued for  30  weeks  the  lump  sum  value  of  future  payments 
is  desired  in  order  to  effect  a  settlement.  On  page  166  of 
Table  IIL,  in  the  column  "  Time  since  Beginning  of  Benefit/^ 
find  30  weeks,  and  opposite,  in  the  column  "  Present  Value  of 
$1  per  Week  for  Eemainder  of  Period,"  is  set  $387,615; 
$6  X  $387,615  =  $2,325.69,  which  is  the  lump  sum  value  of 
future  payments. 

2.  Suppose  compensation  is  $10  per  week,  and  payments 
have  been  made  for  45  weeks.  The  process  for  determining  the 
lump  sum  value  in  this  case  is  indicated  below. 

The  full  period  of  weekly  benefits  equals  400  weeks;  pay- 
ments made  equal  45  weeks;  subtraction  shows  balance  of 
term,  355  weeks.  Opposite  this  figure,  which  will  be  foimd 
in  the  column  "  Remaining  Time  to  Eun,"  on  page  166  of 
Table  III.,  the  present  value  of  $1  per  week  is  given  as 
$306,509;  $10  X  $306,509  =  $3,065.09,  the  value  sought. 

3.  Suppose  weekly  compensation  to  be  $8.85 ;  and  that  pay- 
ments have  been  made  for  32  weeks.  From  Table  II.  we  find 
that  compensation  of  $8.85  per  week  will  run  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  benefit  for  a  period  of  451  weeks,  6.84  days. 

By  subtracting  from  this  length  of  time  the  time  in  which 
payments  have  been  made,  i.e.,  451  weeks,  6.84  days,  less  32 
weeks,  we  get  419  weeks,  6.84  days  as  the  remaining  time  to 
run. 

Table  III.  does  not  show  values  for  fractional  parts  of  a 
week,  but  these  values  may  be  easily  obtained  by  interpolation. 
The  process  for  arriving  at  the  result  desired  in  the  foregoing 
example  is  shovm  below. 

The  present  value  of  $1  per  week  for  419  weeks,  6.84  days 
lies  between  the  value  for  419  weeks  and  that  for  420  weeks. 


Present  value  for  419  weeks  equals 
Present  value  for  420  weeks  equals 
The  difference  for  1  week  equals  . 
The  difference  for  1  day  equals 
The  difference  for  6.84  days  equals 


$352,620 
353.321 
.701 
.100 
.684 
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From  the  above,  for  419  weeks,  we  obtain  a  value  of  $352,620, 
and  for  6.84  days,  a  value  of  $0,684.  The  sum  of  these  values 
equals  the  present  value  of  $1  per  week  for  419  weeks,  6.84 
days,  or  $353,304;  $353,304  X  $8.85  =  $3,126.74,  the  result 
desired. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  necessary  delay  between 
the  time  when  there  is  reached  an  agreement  for  redeeming 
a  liability  by  lump  sum  and  the  time  when  the  Board  is  able 
to  investigate  and  approve  the  settlement,  weekly  compensa- 
tion should  be  continued,  and  the  amount  of  the  settlement 
after  approval  should  be  reckoned  at  the  time  of  payment.  * 

The  tables  which  have  been  considered  in  the  preceding  ex- 
planation are  printed  in  the  following  pages :  — 
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Tabus  I.  —  Amotmtt  of  Weekly  Compentation  al  the  Bate  of  6&f  Per 
Cent,  of  Average  Weekly  Woi/ea. 


tl  to  tlM,  tndiMtw. 


WacM 

Weakly 

WacM 

Weakly 

WacM 

Weakly 

WacM 

Weekly 

per 
WMk. 

Coxnpen- 
aation. 

per 
WMk. 

Compen- 
eation. 

Week. 

Compen- 
aation. 

per 
WMk. 

Compen- 
aataon. 

VI  w 

to  67 

#1  20 

$1  50 

ti  no 

$1  75 

01 

67 

26 

84 

51 

101 

76 

1  17 

02 

68 

27 

85 

62 

1  01 

77 

1  18 

03 

60 

28 

86 

53 

1  02 

78 

1  19 

Oi 

69 

29 

86 

54 

1  03 

79 

1  19 

05 

70 

1  30 

87 

55 

1  03 

1  80 

1  20 

06 

71 

31 

87 

56 

1  04 

81 

1  21 

07 

71 

32 

88 

57 

1  05 

82 

1  21 

06 

72 

33 

89 

58 

1  05 

83 

1  22 

09 

78 

34 

89 

59 

1  06 

84 

1  28 

1  10 

78 

35 

90 

1  60 

1  07 

85 

1  23 

11 

74 

36 

01 

61 

1  07 

86 

1  24 

12 

76 

37 

01 

68 

1  06 

87 

1  25 

IS 

75 

38 

02 

63 

1  09 

88 

1  25 

14 

76 

38 

93 

64 

1  09 

89 

1  26 

15 

77 

1  40 

93 

65 

1  10 

1  90 

1  27 

16 

77 

41 

94 

66 

1  11 

91 

1  27 

17 

78 

42 

95 

67 

1  11 

92 

1  28 

18 

79 

43 

95 

68 

1  12 

98 

1  29 

19 

79 

44 

96 

69 

1  13 

94 

1  29 

1  20 

80 

45 

97 

1  70 

1  13 

96 

1  30 

21 

81 

46 

97 

71 

1  14 

96 

1  31 

22 

81 

47 

98 

72 

1  15 

97 

1  31 

23 

82 

48 

99 

73 

1  15 

98 

1  32 

24 

83 

49 

99 

74 

1  16 

99 

1  33 

to  92^9^  incltuvse. 


12  00 

81  83 

82  25 

81  50 

82  60 

81  67 

82  75 

81  83 

01 

1  34 

26 

1  51 

51 

1  67 

76 

1  84 

02 

1  35 

27 

1  51 

52 

1  68 

77 

1  85 

03 

1  35 

28 

1  52 

53 

1  09 

78 

1  85 

04 

1  36 

29 

1  53 

54 

1  69 

79 

1  86 

05 

1  37 

2  30 

1  53 

55 

1  70 

2  80 

1  87 

06 

1  87 

31 

1  54 

56 

1  71 

81 

1  87 

07 

1  38 

33 

1  55 

57 

1  71 

82 

1  88 

08 

1  39 

-  33 

1  55 

58 

1  72 

83 

1  89 

09 

1  39 

34 

1  56 

59 

1  73 

84 

1  89 

2  10 

1  40 

35 

1  57 

2  60 

1  73 

85 

1  90 

11 

1  41 

36 

1  57 

61 

1  74 

86 

1  91 

12 

1  41 

37 

1  58 

62 

1  75 

87 

1  91 

13 

1  42 

38 

1  50 

63 

1  75 

88 

1  92 

14 

1  48 

39 

1  59 

64 

1  76 

89 

1  93 

15 

1  43 

2  40 

1  60 

65 

1  77 

2  90 

1  93 

16 

1  44 

41 

1  61 

66 

1  77 

91 

1  94 

17 

1  45 

42 

1  61 

67 

1  78 

92 

1  95 

18 

1  45 

43 

1  62 

68 

1  79 

93 

1  95 

19 

1  46 

44 

1  68 

69 

1  79 

94 

1  96 

2  20 

1  47 

46 

1  63 

2  70 

1  80 

95 

1  97 

21 

1  47 

46 

1  64 

71 

1  81 

96 

1  97 

22 

1  48 

47 

1  65 

72 

1  81 

97 

1  98 

23 

1  40 

48 

1  65 

73 

1  82 

98 

1  99 

34 

1  49 

49 

1  66 

74 

1  83 

99 

1  99 
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Table  I.  —  Amounts  of  Weekly  Compensation  at  the  Rate  of  66l  Per 
Cent,  of  Average  Weekly  Wages  —  Continued. 


SS  to  93.99,  incltmve. 


Wages 

Weekly 

Wacw 

Weekly 

Waces 

Weekly 

WacM 

Weekly 

Week. 

Compon- 
aatu>ii. 

Week. 

Compen- 
sation. 

Week. 

Compen- 
aatk>n. 

Week. 

Compen- 
sation. 

13  00 

$2  00 

$3  25 

12  17 

13  50 

$3  33 

13  75 

12  50 

01 

2  01 

20 

2  17 

61 

2  34 

76 

2  51 

02 

2  01 

27 

2  18 

52 

2  35 

77 

2  51 

03 

2  02 

28 

2  19 

53 

2  35 

78 

2  52 

04 

2  03 

20 

2  10 

54 

2  OO 

79 

2  53 

05 

8  03 

8  30 

2  20 

55 

2  37 

3  80 

2  53 

00 

2  04 

31 

2  21 

56 

2  37 

81 

2  54 

07 

206 

32 

2  21 

57 

2  38 

82 

2  55 

08 

2  05 

'  33 

2  22 

58 

2  89 

83 

2  65 

00 

2  00 

34 

2  23 

59 

2  39 

84 

256 

3  10 

8  07 

35 

2  23 

3  60 

2  40 

85 

2  57 

U 

2  07 

36 

2  24 

61 

2  41 

86 

2  57 

12 

208 

37 

2  25 

68 

2  41 

87 

2  58 

18 

209 

38 

2  25 

63 

2  42 

88 

8  59 

14 

209 

39 

2  26 

64 

243 

89 

8  69 

15 

2  10 

340 

2  27 

65 

843 

3  90 

8  60 

10 

2  11 

41 

2  27 

66 

2  44 

91 

3  61 

17 

2  11 

42 

2  28 

67 

2  45 

98 

8  61 

18 

2  12 

43 

2  29 

68 

2  45 

93 

8  02 

19 

2  13 

44 

2  29 

69 

246 

94 

8  63 

320 

2  18 

45 

2  30 

3  70 

2  47 

05 

8  63 

21 

2  14 

40 

2  31 

71 

2  47 

96 

8  64 

22 

2  16 

47 

2  31 

72 

2  48 

97 

8  65 

23 

2  15 

48 

2  82 

73 

2  49 

98 

8  65 

24 

2  10 

49 

2  33 

74 

8  49 

99 

8  66 

S4  to  S4.99,  indtuite. 


14  00 

12  67 

14  25 

13  83 

14  60 

13  00 

.84  75 

83,17 

01 

2  67 

26 

2  84 

51 

3  01 

76 

3  17 

02 

2  68 

27 

2  85 

52 

3  01 

77 

8  18 

03 

2  69 

28 

2  85 

53 

8  02 

78 

3  19 

04 

2  69 

29 

2  80 

54 

3  08 

79 

8  19 

05 

2  70 

4  80 

2  87 

55 

803 

4  80 

880 

06 

2  71 

81 

2  87 

56 

3  04 

81 

3  81 

07 

2  71 

83 

2  88 

57 

3  05 

82 

3  81 

08 

2  72 

83 

2  89 

58 

8  05 

83 

3  82 

09 

2  73 

34 

2  89 

59 

3  06 

84 

823 

4  10 

2  73 

35 

2  90 

4  60 

3  07 

85 

8  83 

11 

2  74 

86 

2  91 

61 

3  07 

86 

3  24 

12 

2  75 

87 

2  91 

62 

3  08 

87 

3  35 

13 

2  75 

38 

2  92 

63 

3  09 

88 

3  25 

14 

2  70 

39 

2  93 

64 

3  09 

89 

3  26 

15 

2  77 

4  40 

2  93 

65 

8  10 

4  90 

3  27 

16 

2  77 

41 

2  94 

66 

3  11 

91 

3  27 

17 

2  78 

42 

2  95 

67 

3  11 

92 

3  28 

18 

2  79 

43 

2  95 

68 

3  12 

93 

8  29 

19 

2  79 

44 

2  96 

69 

3  13 

94 

3  29 

4  20 

2  80 

45 

8  97 

4  70 

3  13 

96 

3  30 

21 

2  81 

46 

2  97 

71 

3  14 

96 

3  31 

22 

2  81 

47 

2  96 

72 

3  15 

97 

3  31 

23 

2  82 

48 

2  99 

78 

3  15 

98 

3  38 

24 

2  83 

49 

2  99 

74 

3  10 

99 

3  33 
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Table  I.  —  AmourUa  of  Weekly  Compensation  at  the  Rate  of  66^  Per 
Cent,  of  Average  Weekly  Wages  —  Continued. 


S6  to  S6.99,  induaiioe. 


Wacee 
^k. 

We©kly 
Compen- 
sation. 

Wages 

vveeKiy 
Compen- 
sation. 

Wages 

vvedKiy 
CompoD'- 
aatioii. 

_ 

VB  1.1 

We6luy 
Compon^ 
■ation. 

16  00 

13  33 

$5  25 

$3  50 

86  50 

83  67 

86  76 

$3  83 

01 

3  34 

26 

3  51 

51 

3  67 

76 

8  84 

02 

3  35 

27 

3  51 

62 

3  68 

77 

3  85 

08 

3  35 

28 

3  52 

63 

3  60 

78 

3  86 

.04 

3  36 

29 

8  53 

54 

3  69 

79 

3  86 

OS 

8  87 

5  30 

8  53 

56 

8  70 

6  80 

3  87 

06 

3  37 

81 

3  54 

56 

8  71 

81 

3  87 

07 

3  38 

82 

3  55 

67 

8  71 

82 

3  88 

08 

3  89 

33 

8  55 

68 

3  72 

83 

8  89 

OB 

B  lIV 

84 

3  50 

en 

o  to 

OA 

Om 

9  80 

5  10 

340 

36 

8  67 

6  60 

8  73 

86 

.  3  90 

11 

8  41 

36 

3  67 

61 

3  74 

86 

3  91 

13 

8  41 

37 

8  58 

62 

3  76 

87 

3  91 

18 

842 

38 

3  60 

63 

3  76 

88 

3  92 

14 

848 

89 

3  60 

64 

3  76 

89 

8  98 

15 

848 

640 

3  60 

66 

8  77 

690 

3  98 

10 

844 

41 

8  61 

66 

8  77 

91 

3  94 

17 

345 

42 

8  61 

67 

8  78 

92 

8  96 

18 

3  45 

43 

3  62 

68 

3  79 

98 

3  96 

19 

3  46 

44 

8  63 

69 

8  79 

94 

3  96 

5  20 

8  47 

46 

8  63 

6  70 

8  80 

06 

897 

21 

3  47 

46 

3  64 

71 

8  81 

96 

8  97 

22 

848 

47 

3  66 

72 

3  81 

97 

3  98 

28 

3  40 

48 

8  66 

73 

3  82 

98 

3  99 

24 

3  49 

49 

3  66 

74 

3  83 

99 

8  99 

SO  to  Se,99,  induwoe. 


86  00 

$4  00 

$6  26 

84  17 

$6  50 

$4  33 

86  75 

$4  60 

01 

4  01 

26 

4  17 

51 

4  34 

76 

4  61 

02 

4  01 

27 

4  18 

62 

4  36 

77 

4  61 

03 

4  02 

28 

4  19 

63 

4  36 

78 

4  62 

04 

4  03 

29 

4  19 

54 

4  36 

79 

4  63 

05 

403 

6  30 

4  20 

55 

4  37 

680 

4  53 

06 

404 

31 

4  21 

56 

4  37 

81 

4  54 

07 

4  05 

32 

4  21 

57 

4  88 

82 

4  65 

08 

4  06 

33 

4  22 

58 

4  39 

83 

4  55 

09 

4  06 

34 

4  23 

59 

4  39 

84 

4  56 

6  10 

4  07 

36 

4  23 

6  60 

4  40 

86 

4  67 

11 

4  07 

36 

4  24 

61 

4  41 

86 

4  57 

13 

4  08 

37 

4  25 

62 

4  41 

87 

4  58 

13 

409 

38 

4  25 

63 

4  42 

88 

4  59 

14 

4  09 

39 

4  26 

64 

4  43 

89 

4  59 

15 

4  10 

6  40 

4  27 

I  65 

4  43 

6  90 

4  60 

16 

4  11 

41 

4  27 

66 

4  44 

91 

4  61 

17 

4  11 

42 

4  28 

67 

4  45 

92 

4  61 

18 

4  12 

43 

4  29 

68 

4  45 

03 

4  62 

19 

4  13 

44 

4  29 

69 

4  46 

94 

4  63 

6  20 

4  13 

45 

4  30 

6  70 

4  47 

96 

4  63 

21 

4  14 

46 

4  31 

71 

4  47 

96 

4  64 

22 

4  15 

47 

4  31 

72 

4  48 

97 

4  65 

23 

4  15 

48 

4  82 

73 

4  49 

98 

4  65 

24 

4  16 

49 

4  33 

74 

4  49 

99 

4  66 
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Table  I.  —  Amounts  of  Weekly  CompeneaHon  at  the  Rate  of  66^  Per 
Cent,  of  Average  Weekly  Wages  —  Continued. 


S7  to  <7.PP.  tncbMtM. 


Wages 

Weekly 

Wages 

Weekly 

Wages 

Weekly 

Wages 

Weekly 

per 
Wmk. 

Compen- 
Mtion. 

per 
Week. 

Compen- 
aation. 

Week. 

Compen- 
eation. 

per 
Week. 

Compen- 
aation. 



$7  00 

14  67 

17  25 

84  83 

87  50 

85  00 

87  76 

85  17 

01 

4  67 

26 

4  84 

51 

6  01 

76 

5  17 

02 

4  68 

27 

4  85 

52 

5  01 

77 

5  18 

03 

4  60 

28 

4  85 

58 

502 

78 

5  19 

04 

4  69 

29 

4  86 

54 

5  03 

79 

5  19 

05 

4  70 

7  80 

4  87 

55 

5  03 

7  80 

S  20 

06 

4  71 

81 

4  87 

56 

5  04 

81 

5  21 

07 

4  71 

32 

4  88 

67 

5  06 

82 

5  21 

06 

4  72 

83 

4  89 

58 

506 

83 

6  22 

00 

4  73 

84 

4  89 

59 

5  06 

84 

5  28 

7  10 

4  73 

85 

4  90 

7  60 

5  07 

85 

583 

11 

4  74 

36 

4  91 

61 

6  07 

86 

5  24 

12 

4  75 

87 

4  91 

62 

5  06 

87 

52S 

13 

4  75 

38 

4  92 

68 

609 

88 

525 

14 

4  76 

39 

4  93 

64 

5  09 

89 

5  26 

15 

4  77 

740 

4  93 

66 

5  10 

7  90 

5  87 

10 

4  77 

41 

4  94 

66 

5  11 

91 

5  27 

17 

4  78 

42 

4  05 

67 

5  11 

92 

528 

18 

4  79 

43 

4  95 

68 

5  12 

93 

5  29 

19 

4  79 

44 

4  96 

69 

5  13 

94 

529 

7  20 

4  80 

45 

4  97 

7  70 

5  18 

95 

580 

21 

4  81 

46 

4  97 

71 

5  14 

96 

5  81 

22 

4  81 

47 

4  98 

72 

5  16 

97 

5  81 

23 

4  82 

48 

4  99 

73 

5  15 

98 

582 

24 

4  88 

49 

4  99 

74 

5  16 

99 

588 

$8  to  $8.99,  indtuioe. 


88  00 

85  33 

88  25 

85  50 

88  60 

86  67 

88  75 

85  83 

01 

5  84 

26 

5  51 

51 

5  67 

76 

5  84 

02 

5  35 

27 

5  51 

52 

5  68 

77 

5  85 

03 

5  35 

28 

5  52 

53 

5  60 

78 

5  85 

04 

5  36 

29 

5  53 

54 

5  69 

79 

586 

06 

5  37 

8  30 

5  53 

55 

5  70 

880 

587 

06 

5  87 

81 

5  54 

56 

5  71 

81 

587 

07 

5  38 

32 

5  55 

67 

5  71 

82 

5  88 

OS 

5  39 

83 

5  55 

58 

5  72 

88 

5  88 

09 

5  39 

34 

5  56 

59 

5  73 

84 

589 

8  10 

5  40 

35 

5  57 

8  60 

5  73 

85 

5  90 

11 

5  41 

36 

5  57 

61 

5  74 

86 

5  91 

12 

5  41 

87 

5  58 

62 

5  75 

87 

5  91 

13 

5  42 

88 

5  59 

63 

5  75 

88 

5  92 

14 

5  48 

39 

5  59 

64 

5  76 

89 

593 

15 

5  43 

8  40 

5  60 

65 

5  77 

890 

5«3 

16 

5  44 

41 

5  61 

66 

5  77 

91 

5  94 

17 

5  45 

42 

5  61 

67 

5  78 

92 

595 

18 

5  45 

43 

6  62 

68 

5  79 

93 

5  05 

19 

5  46 

44 

5  63 

69 

5  79 

94 

5  96 

8  20 

6  47 

45 

5  63 

8  70 

5  80 

95 

5  97 

21 

5  47 

46 

5  64 

71 

5  81 

96 

5  97 

22 

5  48 

47 

5  65 

72 

5  81 

97 

5  98 

28 

5  49 

48 

5  65 

73 

5  82 

98 

5  99 

24 

5  49 

49 

5  66 

74 

5  83 

99 

5  99 
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Table  I.  —  Amounts  of  Weekly  Compent(Uxon  at  the  Rate  of  66^  Per 
Cent,  of  Average  Weekly  Wages  —  Continued. 


$9  to  S9M,  incttutM. 


Wagn 

Weekly 

Wages 

Weekly 

Wages 

Weekly 

Wagee 

Weekly 

Week. 

Compen- 
sation. 

Week. 

Compen- 
sation. 

Week. 

Compen- 
sation. 

Week. 

Compen- 
sation. 

•v  Uu 

•0  UU 

•A 

•9  26 

•6  17 

•9  60 

•6  33 



19  75 



16  50 

01 

6  01 

26 

8  17 

51 

6  34 

76 

6  51 

02 

6  01 

27 

6  18 

52 

635 

77 

6  51 

03 

6  02 

28 

6  19 

53 

6  35 

78 

6  52 

Uf 

6  03 

29 

6  19 

54 

6  36 

79 

6  53 

AK 

0  (M 

Oft 

9  30 

6  20 

96 

6  37 

Oft 

9  80 

6  53 

UO 

D  \n. 

•  ol 

6  21 

56 

6  37 

81 

6  54 

07 

6  05 

32 

6  21 

67 

6  38 

82 

6  55 

08 

6  05 

33 

6  22 

58 

6  89 

83 

6  55 

00 

6  06 

34 

6  23 

59 

6  39 

84 

6  56 

9  10 

6  07 

35 

6  23 

9  60 

6  40 

85 

6  57 

11 

0  07 

36 

6  24 

61 

6  41 

86 

6  57 

12 

6  08 

37 

6  25 

62 

6  41 

87 

658 

13 

6  09 

38 

6  25 

63 

6  42 

88 

6  60 

14 

6  09 

39 

6  26 

64 

6  43 

89 

6  59 

15 

6  10 

9  40 

6  27 

65 

6  43 

9  90 

6  60 

16 

6  11 

41 

6  27 

66 

644 

91 

6  61 

17 

6  11 

42 

6  28 

67 

6  45 

92 

6  61 

18 

6  12 

43 

6  29 

68 

6  45 

93 

6  62 

19 

6  13 

44 

6  29 

69 

6  46 

94 

6  63 

020 

6  18 

45 

6  30 

9  70 

6  47 

96 

6  63 

21 

6  14 

46 

6  31 

71 

6  47 

96 

6  64 

22 

6  16 

47 

6  31 

72 

648 

97 

6  65 

23 

6  16 

48 

6  32 

73 

6  49 

98 

6  65 

24 

6  16 

49 

6  33 

74 

6  49 

99 

6  66 

$10  to  910.99,  inclusive. 


610  00 

16  67 

110  25 

16  83 

110  50 

17  00 

110  75 

$7  17 

01 

6  67 

26 

6  84 

51 

7  01 

76 

7  17 

02 

6  68 

27 

6  85 

52 

7  01 

77 

7  18 

03 

6  69 

28 

6  85 

53 

7  02 

78 

7  19 

04 

6  69 

29 

6  86 

54 

7  03 

79 

7  19 

05 

6  70 

10  30 

6  87 

55 

7  03 

10  80 

7  20 

06 

6  71 

31 

6  87 

56 

7  04 

81 

7  21 

07 

6  71 

32 

6  88 

57 

7  05 

82 

7  21 

08 

6  72 

33 

6  89 

58 

7  05 

83 

7  22 

09 

6  73 

34 

6  89 

59 

7  06 

84 

7  23 

10  10 

6  73 

35 

6  90 

10  60 

7  07 

85 

7  23 

11 

6  74 

36 

6  91 

61 

,  7  07 

80 

7  24 

12 

6  75 

37 

6  91 

62 

^  7  08 

87 

7  25 

13 

6  75 

38 

6  92 

63 

7  09 

88 

7  25 

14 

6  76 

39 

6  93 

64 

7  09 

89 

7  26 

15 

6  77 

10  40 

6  93 

65 

7  10 

10  90 

7  27 

16 

6  77 

41 

6  94 

66 

7  11 

91 

7  27 

17 

6  78 

42 

6  95 

67 

7  11 

92 

7  28 

18 

6  79 

43 

6  95 

68 

7  12 

93 

7  29 

19 

6  79 

44 

6  96 

69 

7  13 

94 

7  29 

10  20 

6  80 

45 

6  97 

10  70 

7  13 

96 

7  30 

21 

6  81 

46 

6  97 

71 

7  14 

96 

7  31 

22 

6  81 

47 

6  98 

72 

7  16 

97 

7  31 

23 

6  82 

48 

6  99 

73 

7  15 

98 

7  32 

24 

6  83 

49 

6  99 

74 

7  16 

99 

7  33 
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Table  I.  —  Amounts  of  Weekly  Compensation  at  the  Rate  of  66 Per 
Cent,  of  Average  Weekly  Wages  —  Continued. 
911  to  911.99,  indutioe. 


WageB 

Weekly 
Compen- 
sation. 

Wages 
^^ek. 

Weekly 
Compen- 
sation. 

Wages 

WeSc. 

weeJuy 
Comx>en- 
sation. 

Wages 
^k. 

Weekly 
Compen- 
sation. 

Ill  00 

17  33 

Ill  25 

17  50 

Ill  50 

17  67 

Ill  75 

17  83 

01 

7  34 

26 

7  51 

51 

7  67 

76 

7  84 

02 

7  35 

27 

7  51 

52 

7  68 

77 

7  85 

03 

7  35 

28 

7  52 

53 

7  69 

78. 

7  85 

04 

7  36 

29 

7  53 

54 

7  69 

79 

786 

06 

7  37 

11  30 

7  53 

55 

7  70 

11  80 

7  87 

06 

7  37 

31 

7  54 

56 

ll\ 

81 

7  87 

07 

7  38 

82 

7  55 

57 

7  71 

82 

7  88 

08 

7  39 

88 

7  55 

58 

7  72 

83 

7  89 

09 

7  39 

34 

7  56 

59 

7  73 

84 

7  89 

11  10 

7  40 

35 

7  57 

11  60 

7  73 

S5 

790 

11 

7  41 

86 

7  57 

61 

7  74 

86 

7  91 

12 

7  41 

37 

7  58 

62 

7  75 

87 

7  91 

13 

7  42 

38 

7  59 

63 

7  75 

88 

793 

14 

7  43 

39 

7  59 

64 

7  76 

89 

793 

15 

7  43 

11  40 

7  60 

65 

7  77 

11  90 

793 

16 

744 

41 

7  61 

66 

7  77 

91 

794 

17 

745 

42 

7  61 

67 

7  78 

92 

7  96 

18 

7  4A 

48 

7  62 

68 

7  79 

93 

795 

19 

7  46 

44 

763 

69 

7  79 

94 

7  96 

11  20 

7  47 

45 

7  63 

11  70 

780 

95 

7  97 

21 

7  47 

46 

7  64 

71 

7  81 

96 

7  97 

22 

7  48 

47 

7  65 

72 

7  81 

97 

7  98 

23 

7  49 

48 

7  65 

73 

7  82 

98 

799 

24 

7  49 

49 

1 

7  66 

74 

7  83 

99 

799 

91iS  to  912.99,  inclusive. 


112  00 

18  00 

112  25 

18  17 

112  50 

18  33 

112  75 

18  50 

01 

8  01 

26 

8  17 

51 

8  34 

76 

8  51 

02 

8  01 

.  27 

8  18 

52 

8  35 

77 

8  51 

03 

8  02 

28 

8  19 

53 

8  35 

78 

8  52 

04 

8  03 

29 

8  19 

54 

8  36 

79 

853 

05 

8  03 

12  30 

8  20 

55 

8  37 

12  80 

853 

06 

804 

31 

8  21 

56 

8  37 

81 

8  54 

07 

8  05 

32 

8  21 

57 

8  38 

82 

855 

08 

805 

33 

8  22 

58 

8  89 

83 

855 

09 

8  06 

34 

8  23 

59 

8  89 

84 

856 

12  10 

8  07 

35 

8  23 

12  60 

8  40 

85 

8  57 

11 

8  07 

36 

8  94 

61 

8  41 

86 

8  57 

12 

8  08 

37 

8  25 

62 

8  41 

87 

868 

13 

8  09 

38 

8  25 

63 

8  42 

88 

8  59 

14 

8  09 

39 

8  26 

64 

8  43 

89 

8  59 

15 

8  10 

12  40 

8  27 

65 

8  43 

12  90 

8  60 

16 

8  11 

41 

8  27 

66 

844 

91 

8  61 

17 

8  11 

42 

8  28 

67 

8  45 

92 

8  61 

18 

8  12 

43 

8  29 

68 

8  45 

93 

8  68 

19 

8  13 

44 

8  29 

69 

8  46 

94 

8  63 

12  20 

8  13 

45 

8  30 

12  70 

8  47 

95 

8  63 

21 

8  14 

46 

8  31 

71 

8  47 

96 

8  64 

22 

8  15 

47 

8  31 

72 

8  48 

97 

8  65 

23 

8  15 

48 

8  32 

73 

8  49 

98 

8  65 

24 

8  16 

49 

8  33 

74 

8  49 

99 

8  66 
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Table  I.  —  Amounts  of  Weekly  Compensation  at  the  Bate  of  66^  Per 
Cent,  of  Average  Weekly  Wages  —  Concluded. 


91S  to  $1SM9,  indutive. 


Weekly 

Wagee 

Weekly 

Wagis 

Weekly 

Wagee 

Weekly 

aation. 

^k. 

Ooixipeii~ 
satioa. 

per 
Week. 

Conpen* 
sation. 

per 
Week. 

Com  pen* 
aation. 

113  00 

$S  67 

•13  25 

18  83 

•13  50 

•9  00 

•13  75 

#9  17 

01 

8  67 

26 

8  84 

61 

0  01 

76 

9  17 

03 

8  68 

27 

8  85 

52 

9  01 

77 

9  18 

03 

8  69 

28 

8  85 

53 

9  02 

78 

9  10 

04 

8  69 

29 

8  86 

54 

903 

79 

9  19 

06 

8  70 

13  30 

8  87 

55 

0  03 

13  80 

9  20 

06 

8  71 

31 

8  87 

56 

0  04 

81 

9  21 

07 

8  71 

82 

8  88 

57 

9  05 

82 

9  21 

08 

8  72 

83 

8  89 

58 

0  05 

83 

9  22 

09 

8  73 

34 

8  89 

59 

9  06 

84 

9  28 

13  10 

8  78 

85 

8  90 

13  60 

9  07 

85 

9  23 

11 

8  74 

36 

8  91 

61 

0  07 

86 

9  24 

12 

8  76 

37 

8  91 

62 

9  08 

87 

925 

13 

8  75 

38 

8  92 

63 

9  09 

88 

925 

14 

8  76 

39 

8  93 

64 

909 

89 

9  26 

15 

8  77 

13  40 

8  93 

65 

9  10 

13  90 

9  27 

16 

8  77 

41 

8  94 

66 

0  11 

91 

9  27 

17 

8  78 

42 

8  95 

67 

9  11 

92 

928 

18 

8  79 

43 

8  95 

68 

9  12 

93 

9  29 

19 

8  79 

44 

8  06 

69 

9  13 

94 

929 

13  20 

880 

46 

8  97 

13  70 

9  13 

95 

930 

21 

8  81 

46 

8  97 

71 

9  14 

96 

0  81 

22 

8  81 

47 

8  98 

72 

0  15 

97 

9  31 

23 

8  82 

48 

8  99 

73 

9  15 

98 

9  32 

24 

8  83 

49 

8  99 

74 

9  16 

09 

983 

il4  to  tl6  indunve. 


114  00 

$9  33 

114  25 

19  50 

114  50 

19  67 

314  75 

19  83 

01 

9  34 

26 

9  51 

51 

9  67 

76 

9  84 

02 

9  35 

•  27 

9  51 

52 

9  68 

77 

9  85 

03 

9  35 

28 

9  52 

53 

9  69 

78 

0  85 

04 

9  36 

29 

9  53 

54 

9  69 

79 

9  86 

06 

9  37 

14  30 

9  53 

55 

9  70 

14  80 

9  87 

06 

9  37 

31 

9  54 

56 

9  71 

81 

9  87 

07 

9  38 

32 

955 

57 

9  71 

82 

9  88 

08 

9  39 

33 

9  55 

58 

9  72 

83 

9  89 

09 

9  30 

34 

9  56 

59 

9  73 

84 

9  89 

14  10 

940 

85 

9  57 

14  60 

9  73 

85 

9  90 

11 

9  41 

36 

9  57 

61 

9  74 

86 

0  91 

12 

9  41 

87 

9  58 

62 

9  75 

87 

9  01 

13 

9  42 

38 

9  59 

63 

9  75 

88 

9  02 

14 

9  43 

39 

9  59 

64 

9  76 

89 

9  93 

15 

9  43 

14  40 

9  60 

65 

9  77 

14  90 

993 

16 

9  44 

41 

0  61 

66 

9  77 

91 

9  94 

17 

9  45 

42 

9  61 

67 

9  78 

92 

9  95 

18 

9  45 

43 

9  62 

68 

9  79 

93 

9  95 

19 

9  46 

44 

0  63 

69 

9  79 

94 

9  96 

14  20 

9  47 

45 

9  63 

14  70 

9  80 

95 

9  97 

21 

9  47 

46 

9  64 

71 

9  81 

96 

9  97 

22 

9  48 

47 

9  65 

72 

9  81 

97 

0  98 

23 

9  49 

48 

9  65 

73 

9  82 

98 

9  99 

24 

9  49 

49 

9  66 

74 

9  83 

09 

9  99 

15  00 

10  00 
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Table  II.  —  Length  of  Term  far  Compensation  Payments  in  Cases  limited 
by  the  Maximum  of  ^4^000  arranged  by  l-€ent  GradaHons  Weekly  Com- 
pensation between  t8  and  tlO. 


98  to  98^9,  indusive. 


Weekly 
Compen- 
aation. 

lsnoth  of 
Tbbm. 

Weekly 

Lknotb  or 
Tbkm. 

Weekly 

Length  op 
Term. 

Weeks. 

Days. 

Compen- 
aation. 

Weeks. 

Days. 

Compen- 
sation. 

Weeks. 

DasTB. 

18  00 

MM 

88  36 

4/if 

90 

88  70 

2KA 
40V 

5.39 

01 

lOQ 

Vn 

A.Oo 

36 

4fO 

9  99 
9.20 

71 

2KA 
40V 

1.69 

us 

AXA 

0.2/ 

Of 

An 

A  9fi 
D.20 

79 

/2 

468 

5.01 

03 

*¥o 

no 
.V2 

38 

AU 

2.29 

73 

458 

1.38 

04 

497 

3.69 

39 

476 

6.31 

74 

467 

4.66 

08 

AOA 

VmO 

A  OA 

8  40 

17A 
4/Q 

1  99 
l.OO 

76 

2K7 
407 

1.00 

06 

AOA 
*¥0 

l.VO 

41 

4/0 

A  97 

4.o7 

76 

2KA 
400 

4.35 

AOK 
4V0 

A  AA 

A9. 

A1K 
470 

.41 

77 
/  / 

2KA 
400 

.70 

08 

.40 

43 

A'7A 
4/4 

9  27 

0.47 

78 

456 

4.07 

09 

494 

3.06 

44 

478 

6.63 

79 

455 

.44 

8  10 

ASA 

K  TO 
0.  19 

45 

4/0 

9  A1 
2.01 

880 

2J12 
404 

9  94 

11 

l.OO 

46 

ATt 
4/2 

5.69 

81 

2K2 

404 

91 

.21 

19 

A  9t 
%.AI 

Al 
4/ 

279 
4/2 

1  79 

fi9 
02 

2K9 

40o 

9  AA 

13 

AW 

A9 
.Ua 

48 

271 
4/1 

4.89 

83 

2K9 
40o 

.01 

14 

491 

2.80 

49 

471 

1.00 

84 

462 

3.42 

16 

490 

6.68 

860 

470 

4.12 

86 

451 

6.84 

16 

400 

1.37 

61 

470 

.25 

86 

451 

3.27 

17 

489 

4.17 

68 

469 

3.38 

87 

450 

6.71 

ifi 
to 

488 

6.98 

00 

468 

6.63 

fitt 

450 

3.15 

10 

488 

2.80 

64 

468 

2.69 

89 

449 

6.61 

820 

487 

6.63 

66 

467 

6.86 

8  90 

449 

3.07 

21 

487 

1.47 

66 

467 

2.03 

91 

448 

6.54 

22 

486 

4.33 

67 

466 

6.21 

92 

448 

3.01 

23 

486 

.19 

68 

466 

1.40 

93 

447 

6.50 

24* 

486 

3.06 

69 

466 

4.60 

94 

447 

2.99 

26 

484 

6.94 

8  60 

466 

.81 

96 

446 

6.49 

26 

484 

1.83 

61 

464 

4.03 

96 

446 

3.00 

27 

488 

4.73 

62 

464 

.26 

97 

445 

6.61 

28 

483 

.64 

63 

463 

3.60 

98 

445 

3.04 

20 

482 

3.56 

64 

462 

6.74 

99 

444 

6.57 

880 

481 

6.49 

66 

462 

2.99 

31 

481 

2.43 

66 

461 

6.26 

82 

480 

6.88 

67 

461 

2.63 

88 

480 

1.34 

68 

460 

6.81 

84 

479 

4.31 

69 

460 

2.09 
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Table  II.  —  Length  of  Term  far  Compenaaiion  Payments  in  Cases  limited 
by  the  Maximum  oft^fiOO  arranged  by  l-Cent  Oradations  Weekly  Com- 
pensation  between  t8  and  tlO  —  Concluded. 


99  to  910,  induaive. 


Weekly 
Compen- 
sation. 

LSNOTH  OF 

Tebii. 

Weekly 
Compen- 
sation. 

Lbngth  of 
Tbbm. 

Weekly 

Lbnqth  of 

TZRM. 

Weeks. 

Days. 

Weeks. 

Days. 

Compen- 
sation. 

Weeks. 

Days. 

$9  00 

444 

3.11 

$9  35 

427 

5.65 

19  70 

412 

2.60 

01 

443 

6.66 

36 

427 

2.45 

71 

411 

6.62 

02 

443 

3.21 

87 

426 

6.26 

72 

411 

3.66 

03 

442 

6.77 

38 

426 

3.07 

73 

411 

.70 

04 

442 

3.84 

39 

425 

6.89 

74 

410 

4.74 

06 

441 

6.92 

9^ 

425 

3.72 

75 

410 

1.79 

06 

441 

8.51 

41 

425 

.56 

76 

409 

5.85 

07 

441 

.10 

42 

424 

4.40 

77 

409 

2.91 

06 

440 

3.70 

43 

424  ' 

1.25 

78 

406 

6.98 

09 

440 

.31 

44 

423 

5.10 

79 

408 

4.06 

9  10 

439 

3.92 

45 

423 

1.96 

9  80 

408 

1.14 

11 

439 

.64 

46 

422 

5.83 

81 

407 

5.23 

12 

438 

4.17 

47 

422 

2.70 

82 

407 

2.32 

13 

438 

.81 

48 

421 

6.59 

83 

406 

6.42 

14 

437 

4.46 

49 

421 

3.47 

84 

406 

8.53 

15 

437 

1.11 

950 

421 

.37 

85 

406 

.64 

16 

436 

4.77 

51 

420 

4.27 

86 

406 

4.76 

1/ 

436 

1.43 

420 

1.18 

Of 

406 

1.88 

18 

435 

6.11 

53 

419 

5.09 

88 

404 

6.01 

19 

435 

1.79 

54 

419 

2.01 

89 

404 

3.14 

9  20 

434 

5.48 

55 

418 

5.94 

9  90 

404 

.28 

21 

434 

2.17 

56 

418 

2.87 

91 

403 

4.43 

22 

433 

5.88 

57 

417 

6.81 

92 

403 

1.58 

23 

433 

2.59 

58 

417 

3.75 

03 

402 

5.74 

24 

432 

6.30 

59 

417 

.71 

94 

402 

2.90 

25 

432 

3.03 

9  60 

416 

4.67 

95 

402 

.07 

26 

431 

6.76 

61 

416 

1.63 

96 

401 

4.25 

27 

431 

3.50 

62 

415 

5.60 

97 

401 

1.42 

28 

431 

.24 

63 

415 

2.58 

98 

400 

5.61 

29 

430 

3.99 

64 

414 

6.57 

99 

400 

2.80 

9  30 

430 

.75 

65 

414 

3.55 

10  00 

400 

31 

420 

4.52 

66 

414 

.53 

32 

429 

1.29 

67 

413 

4.55 

33 

428 

5.07 

68 

413 

1.56 

34 

428 

1.86 

69 

412 

5.58 
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Table  III.  —  Present  Value  at  4i  Cent,  Interest  Compounded  An- 
nually,  of  the  Remainder  of  an  Original  Benefit  of  SI  per  Week  for 
600  Weeks. 


Time 
flinoe  Be- 

pnning 

of 
Benefit 
(Weeks). 

Re- 
maining 
Time 
to  run 
(Weeks). 

Present 
Value  of 
31  per 
Week  for 

Re- 
mainder 
of  Period. 

Time 
since  Be- 
ginning 

of 
Benefit 
(Weeks). 

Re- 
maining 
Time 
to  run 
(Weeks). 

Present 
Value  of 
$1  per 
Week  for 

Re- 
mainder 
of  Period. 

Time 
since  Be- 
ginning 

of 
Benefit 
(Weeks). 

Re- 
maining 
Time 
to  run 
(Weelcs). 

Prewnt 
Value  of 
81  per 
Week  for 

Re- 
mainder 
of  Period. 

0 

OOO 

- .__ 

f407.o07 

1 

Aoa 
4W 

AM  fiftO 
4U0.O0Z 

56 

444 

1360.964 

Ill 

389 

S331.317 

2 

498 

406. 197 

Ol 

443 

359! 277 

112 

388 

330  598 

3 

497 

405.541 

58 

442 

368!590 

113 

387 

329! 878 

4 

496 

404.884 

59 

441 

367.902 

114 

386 

329.157 

5 

495 

404.227 

OU 

440 

367.214 

115 

385 

328.436 

0 

AHA. 

AM  KdA 

403.569 

61 

439 

S6A  525 

VVV>  4l«W 

116 

384 

327.714 

7 

493 

402.911 

62 

438 

365  835 

117 

383 

326*991 

8 

492 

402.252 

63 

437 

365! 145 

118 

382 

326!268 

9 

491 

401.593 

64 

436 

364.454 

119 

381 

325.544 

10 

AM\ 

400.933 

65 

435 

363.763 

120 

380 

824.820 

11 

489 

400.272 

66 

434 

363.071 

121 

379 

324.095 

12 

488 

399.611 

67 

433 

362  378 

122 

378 

823*369 

13 

487 

398.949 

68 

432 

361.685 

123 

377 

322!648 

14 

486 

398.287 

69 

431 

860.901 

124 

376 

321.916 

15 

485 

397  624 

70 

430 

360.297 

125 

375 

321.188 

lo 

484 

3H0.961 

71 

429 

359.602 

126 

374 

320.460 

17 

483 

396.297 

72 

428 

358  906 

127 

373 

319  731 

18 

482 

395.633 

73 

427 

858! 210 

128 

372 

319!002 

19 

481 

394.968 

74 

426 

357.513 

129 

371 

318.272 

20 

oV4.aUi 

75 

425 

356.816 

130 

370* 

317.541 

21 

ATO 

_ 

393.636 

76 

424 

856.118 

131 

369 

316  810 

oo 

£Z 

ATA 

R09  QUO 
OVA . vOv 

77 

423 

355!419 

132 

368 

316  078 

28 

477 

392.302 

78 

422 

354.720 

133 

367 

315.346 

24 

476 

391.634 

79 

421 

354.021 

134 

366 

314.613 

25 

4/0 

oVU. voo 

80 

420 

363.3211 

135 

366 

313.879 

ATA 

9Qn  OOA 
dVU.^VO 

81 

419 

852.620 

136 

364 

313.145 

£i 

28 

An 

4/0 

oflv.OZ/ 

82 

418 

351  919 

137 

363 

312*410 

472 

388.957 

83 

417 

351.217 

138 

362 

31l!675 

29 

471 

388.286 

84 

416 

350  514 

139 

361 

310.939 

oU 

4/U 

oo/ .010 

85 

415 

349.811 

140 

360 

310.302 

81 

469 

QQA 

86 

414 

349.107 

141 

359 

309.465 

32 

468 

386.271 

87 

413 

343^403 

142 

358 

308  727 

33 

467 

386.598 

88 

412 

347! 698 

143 

857 

307!988 

34 

466 

384.925 

89 

411 

346.992 

144 

356 

807.249 

85 

400 

384.251 . 

OA 

410 

346.286 

145 

855 

806.509 

9A 
dO 

AHA 
404 

K7A 
tloO.O/O 

91 

409 

345.579 

146 

354 

305.768 

V7 
Ol 

AAH 
400 

9fi9  Q/>1 

92 

408 

844  872 

147 

353 

305037 

38 

462 

382.225 

93 

407 

344! 164 

148 

852 

304  285 

39 

461 

381.549 

94 

406 

343.455 

149 

351 

30i.543 

40 

460 

380.872 

95 

405 

342.746 

150 

850 

302.800 

41 

459 

380.195 

96 

404 

342  036 

151 

349 

302.056 

42 

458 

379.517 

97 

403 

341.326 

152 

348 

301.312 

43 

457 

378.838 

98 

402 

3,40  615 

153 

347 

300.567 

44 

456 

378.159 

99 

401 

339.903 

154 

346 

299.821 

46 

455 

377.479 

100 

400 

339. 191 

155 

345 

299.075 

46 

454 

876.799 

101 

399 

838  478 

156 

344 

298.329 

47 

453 

376.118 

102 

398 

337.765 

157 

343 

297.582 

48 

452 

375.436 

103 

397 

337.051 

158 

342 

296.834 

49 

451 

374.754 

104 

396 

336.336 

159 

341 

296.085 

50 

450 

374.071 

105 

395 

335.621 

160 

340 

295.336 

51 

449 

373.388 

106 

394 

334.905 

161 

339 

294.586 

52 

448 

372.704 

107 

893 

334.189 

162 

338 

293.835 

53 

447 

372.020 

108 

392 

333  472 

163 

837 

293.084 

54 

446 

371.335 

109 

391 

332.754 

164 

336 

292.332 

55 

445 

370.660 

110 

390 

332.036 

165 

335 

291.579 
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Tabus  III.  —  Present  Value  at  4i  Cent,  Interest  Compounded  Anr 
nuaUy,  of  the  Remainder  of  an  Original  Benefit  of  tl  per  •Week  for 
500  Weeks  —  Continued. 


Time 
since  Be- 
ginning 

of 
Benefit 
(Weeks). 

Re- 
maining 
Time 
to  run 
(Weeks). 

Present 
Value  of 

11  per 
Week  for 

Re- 
mainder 
^1  rvnou. 

Time 
smoe  ce- 
ginning 

of 
Benefit 
(Weeks). 

Re- 
maining 
Time 
to  run 
(Weeks). 

Prettent 
Value  of 

11  per 
Week  for 

Re- 
mainder 
of  Period. 

Time 
fiinoe  Be- 
ginning 
of 

Benefit 
(Weeks). 

Re- 
maining 
Time 
to  run 
(Weeks). 

Prenent 
Value  of 

11  per 
Week  for 

Re- 
mainder 
oi  rerioci. 

166 

334 

8200.826 

221 

270 

8248.406 

276 

224 

8203.066 

167 

333 

290.072 

222 

278 

247.616 

277 

223 

203.130 

168 

332 

280.318 

223 

277 

246.826 

278 

222 

202.311 

160 

331 

288.563 

224 

276 

246.035 

279 

221 

201  482 

170 

330 

287.807 

225 

275 

245.243 

280 

220 

200.653 

171 

320 

287.051 

226 

274 

244.450 

281 

210 

199.833 

172 

828 

286.204 

227 

273 

243.657 

282 

218 

198.902 

173 

327 

285.536 

228 

272 

242.863 

283 

217 

108.160 

174 

826 

284.778 

220 

271 

242  069 

284 

216 

107  328 

175 

326 

284.019 

230 

270 

241.274 

285 

Il5 

196.495 

176 

334 

283.259 

231 

269 

240.478 

286 

214 

195.661 

177 

323 

282.499 

232 

268 

239.682 

287 

213 

194.827 

178 

322 

281.738 

233 

267 

238.885 

288 

212 

193.993 

170 

321 

280.976 

234 

266 

238  087 

289 

211 

193.156 

180 

820 

280.214 

235 

266 

237.288 

290 

210 

192.320 

181 

310 

270.451 

236 

264 

236.489 

201 

200 

101.483 

182 

318 

278.688 

237 

263 

235.689 

292 

208 

100.645 

183 

317 

277.924 

'238 

262 

234.889 

203 

207 

189.807 

184 

316 

277  159 

239 

261 

234  068 

394 

206 

188  968 

186 

315 

276.394 

240 

260 

233.286 

205 

205 

188.128 

186 

314 

275.628 

241 

259 

232.484 

206 

204 

187.287 

187 

313 

274.861 

242 

258 

231.681 

207 

203 

186.440 

188 

312 

274.004 

243 

257 

230.877 

208 

202 

185.604 

180 

311 

273.326 

244 

256 

230  073 

200 

201 

184  761 

190 

310 

272.557 

245 

255 

229.268 

300 

200 

183.917 

191 

300 

271.788 

246 

254 

228.462 

301 

109 

183.078 

192 

308 

271.018 

247 

263 

227.655  , 

302 

196 

182.228 

193 

307 

270.247 

248 

252 

226.848 

303 

197 

181.382 

104 

306 

269.476 

249 

251 

226.040  ' 

304 

196 

180.536 

196 

305 

268.704 

250 

260 

225.231 

306 

196 

179.680 

106 

304 

267.931 

251 

240 

224.422 

306 

104 

178.841 

107 

303 

267.158 

252 

248 

223.612 

307 

103 

177.902 

198 

802 

266.384 

253 

247 

222.801 

308 

193 

177.143 

190 

301 

265.609 

254 

246 

221  990 

300 

191 

176  203 

200 

300 

264.834 

255 

245 

221.178  < 

310 

190 

175.443 

201 

200 

264.058 

256 

244 

220.365  ' 

811 

180 

174.590 

202 

208 

263.282 

257 

243 

219.552 

312 

188 

173.738 

203 

207 

262.505 

258 

242 

218.738 

313 

187 

172.885 

204 

206 

261.727 

259 

241 

217.923 

314 

186 

172.031 

sue 

XVO 

QUA  ILiO 

<MA 
«W 

tflM 

917  ins 
Air . luo 

olO 

IBS 

171   1 77 

206 

204 

260.170 

261 

239 

216.292 

816 

184 

170.322 

207 

203 

259  390 

262 

238 

215.475 

317 

183 

169.466 

208 

202 

258.611 

268 

237 

214.658 

818 

182 

168.610 

209 

201 

257.830 

264 

236 

213.840 

310 

181 

167.753 

210 

290 

257.048 

266 

235 

213.021 

320 

180 

166.895 

211 

289 

256.266 

266 

284 

212.201 

321 

170 

166.036 

212 

288 

255.483 

267 

233 

211.381 

322 

178 

165.177 

218 

287 

254.699 

268 

232 

210.560 

323 

177 

164.317 

214 

286 

253.915 

269 

231 

209.738 

324 

176 

163.456 

216 

286 

258.130 

270 

230 

208.916 

325 

175 

162.594 

216 

284 

252.344 

271 

229 

208.093 

326 

174 

161.732 

217 

283 

251.558 

272 

228 

207.260 

327 

173 

160.860 

218 

262 

250.771 

273 

227 

206.444 

328 

172 

160.005 

210 

281 

249.983 

274 

226 

205.619 

320 

171 

159.140 

220 

280 

249.195 

275 

225 

204.703 

330 

170 

158.275 
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Table  III.  —  Present  Value  at  4i  Cent.  Interest  Compounded  An- 
ntuUly,  of  the  Remainder  of  an  Original  Benefit  of  $1  per  Week  for 
600  Weeks  —  Concluded. 


Time 
since 

ginning 

of 
Benefit 
(Weeks). 

Re- 
maining 
Time 

Preeent 
Value  of 
11  per 
Week  for 

Time 
sinoe  B^ 

ginning 

of 

Re- 
maining 

Present 
Value  of 

$1  per 
Week  for 

Time 
finoe  Be- 

ginning 

of 

Re- 
maining 

Present 
Value  of 

$1  per 
Week  for 

Time 

Time 

to  run 
(Weeks). 

Re- 
mainder 
of  Period. 

Benefit 
(Weeks). 

to  run 
(Weeks). 

Re- 
mainder 
of  Poriod. 

Benefit 
(Weeks) 

to  run 
(Weeks). 

Re- 
mainder 
of  Period. 

331 

169 

$157,409 

386 

114 

•100.632 

441 

59 

157.529 

832 

168 

166.542 

387 

113 

107.724 

442 

58 

56.578 

338 

167 

165.674 

388 

112 

106.815 

443 

57 

55.626 

100 

104. ouo 

9fiQ 

111 
111 

l/U  Q/IK 
lUO.VUO 

AAA 

9M 

56 

64.673 

335 

165 

163.937 

300 

110 

104.996 

445 

65 

53.719 

330 

IM 

1K9  AAV 

lOo.UO/ 

901 
OVl 

1/Mk 
lUV 

104.084 

446 
447 
448 
449 
450 

451 

64 
53 
52 
51 
50 

49 

52.764 
51.809 
50.858 
49.896 
48.938 

47.979 

Atff 

lOo 

1K9  107 
10« . 1 V/ 

ft09 

IIIO 

1A9  I70 
lUo. 1/Z 

Mfi 
OOO 

102 

1 R1  99A 
101  .mO 

909 

1/17 
lU/ 

102.259 

330 

161 

160.454 

0V4 

106 

101.346 

340 

160 

149.581 

395 

105 

100.432 

341 

159 

148.708 

396 

104 

99.517 

462 

48 

47.019 

342 

158 

147.834 

397 

103 

98.601 

453 

47 

46.059 

343 

19/ 

140. VOV 

l/M 
lv2 

97.684 

AJiA. 
404 

Am 
40 

45.098 

100 

\A9l.  /M}9 
140. Uod 

900 

1AI 
lUl 

96.767 

400 

40 

44.136 

345 

155 

145.207 

400 

100 

95.849 

466 

44 

48.173 

9W 

104 

tAA  9M 

144. OOU 

^1 

4U1 

oo 

- . 

v4.v30 

467 
468 
469 
460 

43 

42.209 
41.245 
40.280 
39.814 

84/ 

1K9 

lOo 

1^  AM 
140. 4a« 

410 

Ofi 

94.010 

42 
41 
40 

848 

152 

142.673 

403 

97 

93.000 

340 

151 

141.694 

404 

96 

92.169 

350 

150 

140.814 

405 

96 

91.247 

461 

462 

39 
38 

88.847 
37.379 

351 

149 

139.933 

406 

94 

00.324 

463 

37 

38.410 

352 

140 

190  /Ml 
lOV.UOl 

4U/ 

09 

vo 

89.400 

AAA. 
404 

36 

35.441 

353 

147 

138.169 

AMI 
4U0 

92 

88.476 

465 

85 

34.471 

354 

146 

197  4SA 

lof .^00 

4IIV 

91 

87.551 

33.500 
32.528 

355 

145 

136.402 

410 

90 

86.625 

466 
467 

34 

33 

300 

144 

19R  Jk17 
lOO.Ol/ 

^11 

411 

oV 

00.608 

468 
469 

470 

.  32 
31 

31.556 
30.583 
29.609 

357 

143 

184.632 

412 

88 

84.770 

358 

142 

133.746 

413 

87 

88.842 

80 

350 

141 

132.869 

414 

86 

82.913 

471 

29 

28.634 

300 

140 

131.971 

415 

85 

81.983 

472 
473 

28 
27 

27.658 
26.681 

301 

199 

191  AB9 
101 .UoO 

^1 A 
410 

84 

81.062 

474 

26 

25.704 

382 

138 

130.194 

A\t 
417 

83 

80.121 

475 

25 

24.726 

ooo 

197 
14/ 

IcV.oUt 

410 

fi4 
M 

79.189 

476 
477 
478 

24 
23 

22 

28.747 
22.767 
21.786 

9AJ. 
OOt 

19A 
100 

I9fi  ^1K 
l4fo.410 

1.IO 
41V 

fii 

ol 

78.256 

365 

135 

127.524 

420 

.80 

77.322 

306 

134 

120.092 

421 

79 

76.388 

470 
480 

21 
20 

20.804 
19.822 

367 

133 

125.739 

422 

78 

75.453 

368 

132 

124.846 

423 

77 

74.517 

481 

19 

18.889 

369 

131 

123.952 

424 

76 

78.680 

482 

18 

17.855 

370 

180 

123.067 

425 

75 

72.642 

483 
484 

17 
16 

16.870 
15.884 

371 

129 

122.161 

426 

74 

71.704 

485 

15 

14.897 

372 

128 

121.264 

427 

73 

70.765 

486 
487 
488 
489 

14 

13 
12 
11 

18.909 
12.921 
11.932 
10.942 

373 

127 

120.867 

428 

72 

69.825 

374 

126 

119.469 

429 

71 

68.884 

375 

125 

118.670 

430 

70 

67.942 

376 

124 

117.670 

431 

69 

66.999 

490 

10 

9.951 

377 

123 

116.770 

432 

68 

66.066 

491 

9 

8.959 

378 

122 

116.869 

433 

67 

66.112 

492 

8 

7.966 

379 

121 

114.967 

434 

66 

64.167 

493 

7 

6.973 

380 

120 

114.064 

435 

66 

63.221 

494 

496 

6 
5 

5.979 
4.984 

381 

119 

113.161 

436 

64 

62.274 

496 

497 
498 
499 
600 

382 

118 

112.257 

437 

63 

61.327 

4 

8.988 
2.991 
1.993 
.999 

383 

117 

111.362 

438 

62 

60.379 

8 

884 

116 

110.446 

439 

61 

59.430 

2 

385 

116 

109.539 

440 

60 

58.480 

1 
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CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  COUNTIES  UNDER  THE  ACT. 

Returns  of  Votes  cast  upon  the  Question  of  the  Acceptance  or  Rejection  of 
Chapter  807  of  the  Acts  of  191S,  being  "An  Act  to  provide  for  compen- 
sating  Certain  Public  Employees  for  Injuries  sustained  in  the  Course 
of  their  Employment"  submitted  to  the  Voters  of  the  Several  Cities  at 
the  Municipal  Elections  of  1913-14. 


CrriBB. 

Date  of  Action. 

Result  of  Action. 

Yec 

No. 

Attleboro  

Mar. 

2, 

1914 

Accepted, 

U13 

370 

Beveriy,  .... 

Dec. 

9, 

1913 

Accepted, 

1,721 

452 

Boston  

Jan. 

13,  1914 

Accepted, 

45,547 

12.614 

Brockton  

Dec. 

8,  19U 

Accepted, 

6,083 

2,381 

Cunbridge,  .... 

Mar. 

10,  1914 

Accepted, 

7,808 

1.328 

Cholaea.  .... 

Dee. 

». 

1913 

Accepted, 

3,016 

497 

Chioopee.  .... 

Dec. 

8. 

1914 

Accepted, 

1,911 

335 

Emett,  .... 

Dec 

9. 

1913 

Accepted, 

2,204 

594 

Fall  River  

Dec. 

2. 

1913 

Accepted, 

6,634 

3,804 

Fitohburg  

Dec. 

2. 

1918 

Accepted, 

8,112 

994 

Glouoeftter  

Dec. 

2. 

1913 

Accepted, 

1,712 

679 

HaTorhiU,  .... 

Dec. 

2, 

1913 

Accepted, 

4.085 

1,380 

Holyoke  

Dec. 

2, 

1913 

Accepted, 

4,448 

1,337 

Lawienoe.     .            .  . 

Dec. 

9. 

1913 

Accepted, 

5,749 

1.964 

LoweU  

Dec. 

9. 

1913 

Accepted, 

8,423 

3.063 

Lynn  

Deo. 

9, 

1913 

Accepted, 

0,108 

8.189 

Sialdea  

Dec. 

9, 

1913 

Accepted, 

3,539 

1.001 

ICariborottgh, 

Dec. 

2. 

1913 

Accepted, 

1,313 

596 

Medford  

Dec. 

9. 

1913 

Accepted, 

1,805 

491 

MelroBe,  

Dec. 

9, 

1913 

Accepted.  ^  . 

1,530 

608 

N«w  Bedford. 

Dec. 

2. 

1913 

Accepted, 

5.943 

2.952 

Newburyport. 

Dec. 

9. 

1913 

Accepted. 

1,364 

513 

Neirton,  .... 

Dec. 

9, 

1913 

Accepted, 

2,954 

912 

North  Adams, 

Dec. 

16,  1918 

Accepted, 

1,712 

586 

Northampton, 

Dec 

2. 

1918 

Accepted, 

1,364 

549 

Pittsfield,  .... 

Dec 

2. 

1913 

Accepted. 

2.266 

836 

Qnincy  

Dec. 

2. 

1913 

Accepted. 

8.436 

1,010 

Revore,  ..... 

Mar. 

2. 

1914 

Accepted, 

•2,004 

359 

Salem  

Dec. 

9, 

1913 

Accepted. 

8,714 

1,837 

Somerville  

Dec. 

9, 

1913 

Accepted, 

5,561 

1.524 

Springfield  

Dec. 

2. 

1913 

Accepted, 

5.715 

1.241 

Taunton,  .... 

Dec. 

2. 

1913 

Accepted, 

2,649 

1.174 

Waltham  

Dec 

2. 

1913 

Accepted, 

2.409 

857 

Wobum  

Dec 

9, 

1913 

Accepted, 

1.640 

444 

Wovoeeterf  .... 

Dec. 

9, 

1913 

Accepted, 

11,055 

3,154 
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Returns  of  Votes  cast  upon  the  Question  of  the  Acceptance  of  Chapter  807  of 
the  Ads  of  1913,  being  "An  Act  to  provide  for  compensaling  Certain 
Public  Employees  for  Injuries  sustained  in  the  Course  of  their  Employ^ 
ment,**  submitted  to  the  Voters  of  the  Several  Towns  at  the  Annual 
Meetings  of  1914-15, 


Towns. 

Date  of  Action. 

Besult. 

Yes. 

No. 

Abington,  . 

Mar.    9,  1914 

379 

114 

Aoton, 

Mar.  30, 1914 

Accepted,  

107 

28 

AouBhnet,  . 

Mar.    1,  1916 

65 

27 

Adams, 

Mar.    2,  1914 

Aooepted,  

916 

191 

Agswam,  . 

Mar.   2,  1914 

Accepted,  

198 

69 

Alfonl, 

Mar.  23,  1914 

13 

18 

Amsebury,  . 

Mar.    1,  1915 

538 

810 

Amherst,  . 

Mar.    2.  1914 

615 

189 

Andover,  . 

Mar.    2.  1914 

393 

135 

Arlington,  . 

Mar.    2,  1914 

643 

203 

Ashbumham, 

Mar.    1,  1916 

96 

47 

Ashby, 

Apr.  16.  1914 

1 

0 

Ashfield,  . 

Mar.   2,  1914 

Aooepted,  

40 

20 

Ashland,  . 

Mar.    1,  1915 

Aooepted  

134 

65 

Athol, 

Mar.    1,  1915 

Aooepted,  

845 

355 

Auburn, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Avon,  .... 

Mar.   3,  1914 

122 

82 

Ayer,  .... 

Apr.    e,  1914 

217 

68 

Barnstable, 

Mar.    1,  1915 

328 

141 

Barre, .... 

Mar.    1,  1915 

Aooepted,  

119 

70 

Becket, 

Mar.  17,  1914 

52 

30 

Bedford,  . 

Mar.   2.  1914 

Accepted,  

104 

46 

Mar.    2,  1914 

Accepted, 

81 

55 

Bellingham, 

Mar.    2,  1914 

87 

33 

Belmont,  . 

Mar.   2,  1914 

824 

104 

Berkley, 

Berlin, 

Mar.    2,  1914 

Rejected,  

0 

37 

Bemardston, 

Billerica, 

Mar.  28.  1914 

Rejected  

160 

278 

Blackstone, 

Mar.  21,  1914 

Accepted,  

60 

14 

Blandford,  . 

Bolton, 

Mar.    2,  1914 

46 

81 

Bourne, 

Mar.    2,  1914 

192 

52 

Boxborough, 

Feb.    1.  1916 

1 

0 
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Bettams  of  Votes  cast  upon  the  Question  of  the  Acceptance  of  Chapter  807  of 
the  Ads  of  191S^  being  *^An  Act  to  provide  for  compensating  Certain 
Public  Employees  for  Injuries  sustained  in  the  Course  of  their  Employ- 
menJty*  submUted  to  the  Voters  of  the  Several  Towns  at  the  Annual 
Meetings  of  1914-16  —  Continued. 


Towns. 

Date  of  Action. 

Result. 

Yes. 

No. 

Bozford. 

Mar.    2,  1914 

26 

1 

Boylston,  . 

Mar.    2,  1914 

Rejected  

18 

25 

Braintrae.  . 

Mar.    2,  1914 

439 

143 

BnivBter, 

Mar.    1,  1915 

6 

1 

Bridgewater, 

Mar.    7.  1914 

289 

101 

Brimfield,  . 

Mar.  23,  1914 

45 

29 

Brookfield,  . 

- 

-               -  - 

- 

- 

Brookline,  . 

Mar.   5,  1914 

1,547 

480 

Buckland,  . 

B^r.   2,  1914 

108 

44 

Burlington, 

Mar.   2,  1914 

34 

32 

Canton, 

Mar.   2,  1914 

306 

116 

Carlisle, 

Mar.   2,  1914 

34 

24 

Carver, 

Mar.   2,  1914 

19 

17 

Charlemont, 

- 

-               -  - 

- 

- 

Charlton,  . 

Mar.    1,  1915 

125 

92 

Chatham,  . 

Feb.    1,  1915 

7 

3 

Chelmsford, 

Mar.  23,  1914 

197 

130 

Cheshire,  . 

Mar.  23,  1914 

141 

45 

Chester,  . 

Mar.    1,  1915 

71 

26 

CheaterBeld. 

Mar.    2,  1914 

21 

4 

Chilmark,  . 

Mar.   9.  1914 

Rejected,  

0 

3 

Clarksburg, 

Jan.  26,  1915 

Rejected  

17 

19 

Clinton, 

Mar.   2,  1914 

1,012 

835 

Cohaaset,  . 

Mar.   2,  1914 

191 

91 

Colrain, 

Mar.   2,  1914 

89 

50 

Concord, 

Mar.  30,  1914 

Accepted,  

414 

181 

Conway, 

Mar.   2,  1914 

Accepted,  

66 

36 

Cummington, 

Mar.    1.  1915 

Accepted,  

39 

37 

Dalton, 

Feb.    8,  1915 

332 

93 

Dana  

Mar.   2,  1914 

Accepted,  

38 

33 

Danvers, 

Mar.  28,  1914  , 

563 

301 

Dartmouth, 

Mar.    2,  1914 

193 

135 

Dedham,  . 

Mar.   2,  1914 

Accepted,  

647 

265  j 

Deerfield.  . 

Mar.   2,  1914 

103 

37J 
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Returns  of  Votes  cast  upon  the  Questim  of  the  Acceptance  of  Chapter  807  of 
the  Ads  of  1913,  being  "An  Act  to  provide  for  compensating  Certain 
Public  Employees  for  Injuries  sustained  in  the  Course  of  their  Employ- 
ment" submitted  to  the  Voters  of  the  Several  Toions  at  the  Anniud 
Meetings  of  191Irl5  —  Continued. 


Towns. 

Date  of  Action. 

Reeult. 

Yee. 

No. 

DenniB 

Siar. 

16,  1915 

Rejected, 

4 

35 

X^lKUvnJUf       •           •  • 

Mar. 

16,  1914 

Accepted, 

139 

59 

Dover, 

Mar. 

2,  1914 

182 

121 

Dudleyt 

Apr. 

0,  1914 

Accepted, 

201 

68 

T)|i  nii£ii,hlR 

Mar. 

2,  1914 

Rejected, 

13 

16 

Diixhurv 

Mar. 

7,  1914 

Accepted, 

132 

56 

EiBflt  Hridsewfttcr, 

Mar. 

14,  1914 

94 

22 

Mar. 

9,  1914 

Accepted, 

60 

22 

EMtlUUDi 

Feb. 

1,  1915 

Rejected, 

0 

20 

EiBStliftinpton  1 

Mar. 

9,  1914 

Accepted, 

563 

222 

Esb^oHi 

Mar. 

2,  1914 

Accepted, 

259 

99 

Feb. 

8,  1915 

Accepted, 

90 

45 

Esromoiiti 

Enfield 

Mar. 
Mar. 

1,  1915 
16,  1914 

Yes"  and  "No"  votes  not  counted 
in  warrant  accepted  by  town. 

53 

19 

Mar. 

2,  1914 

Aooepted, 

46 

0 

Mar. 

2,  1914 

59 

17 

T^Ai     A.  V  An 

Mar. 

2,  1914 

Accepted, 

305 

144 

Feb. 

17.  1914 

Accepted, 

270 

74 

P'nskoroiiflrh 

Mar. 

2,  1914 

Accepted, 

190 

64 

Framingham, 

Mar. 

2,  1914 

Accepted, 

1,110 

360 

Franklin,  . 

Mar. 

2,  1914 

Accepted, 

329 

86 

Freetown,  . 

Mar. 

30.  1914 

Accepted, 

29 

27 

Gardner, 

Mar. 

2.  1914 

963 

210 

Gay  Head,  . 

Mar. 

17»  1914 

Accepted, 

14 

0 

Georgetown, 

Mar. 

9,  1914 

Accepted, 

119 

48 

Gill,  .... 

Mar. 

2,  1914 

Rejected, 

0 

18 

Goahen, 

Mar. 

2,  1914 

Accepted, 

1 

0 

Goanold, 

Mar. 

8,  1915 

Rejected  by  unanimous  vote. 

0 

42 

Grafton, 

Mar. 

2.  1914 

Accepted, 

209 

85 

Granby, 

Feb. 

15,  1915 

Rejected, 

88 

42 

Granville,  . 

Mar. 

8,  1915 

Accepted, 

26 

16 
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Rehtms  of  Votes  cast  upon  the  Quesfum  of  the  Acceptance  of  Chapter  807  of 
the  Acts  of  191S,  being  "iln  Act  to  provide  for  compensating  Certain 
PiMic  Employees  for  Injuries  sustained  in  the  Course  of  their  Employ- 
meni/*  stibmiUed  to  the  Voters  of  the  Several  Toums  at  the  Annual 
Meetings  of  1914-15  —  Continued. 


Towns. 

Dateof  Aotk>n. 

Result. 

Yes. 

No. 

Great  Banington, 

Mar. 

16,  1914 

438 

160 

Graenfield,  . 

Mar. 

2,  1014 

1,180 

184 

Greenwicb, 

Mar. 

80,  1914 

18 

22 

Gioton, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Graveland, 

Mar. 

8,  1916 

80 

81 

Hadley.  . 

Mar. 

1,  1916 

64 

36 

Halifax.  . 

Mar. 

1,  1916 

Accepted,  .      .      .  , 

32 

11 

Hamilton,  . 

Mar. 

9,  1915 

160 

64 

Hampden.  . 

Mar. 

10,  1914 

28 

23 

Haneock,  . 

Mar. 

2.  1914 

26 

11 

Hanover,  . 

Mar. 

2,  1914 

76 

29 

Hanson, 

Mar. 

1,  1916 

107 

41 

Hardwick.  ... 

Mar. 

7.  1914 

44 

29 

Harraid,  . 

Mar. 

16,  1914 

20 

66 

Harwich.  . 

Feb. 

8,  1916 

0 

101 

Hatfield,  . 

Mar. 

16,  1914 

57 

67 

Hawley, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Heath, 

Mar. 

1,  1916 

•  0 

40 

Hingham,  . 

Mar. 

1,  1916 

231 

81 

Hinsdale.  . 

Mar. 

30,  1914 

62 

30 

Holbrook.  . 

Mar. 

1,  1916 

181 

71 

Holden, 

Mar. 

16,  1914 

116 

62 

Holland.  . 

Feb. 

8,  1916 

0 

22 

HoUiaton.  . 

Mar. 

2,  1914 

228 

103 

Hopedale,  . 

Mar. 

2,  1914 

14 

41 

Hopldnton, 

Mar. 

2,  1914 

161 

61 

Hubbardston,  . 

Hudson, 

Mar. 

2,  1914 

506 

160 

Hull.  .... 

Mar. 

1,  1915 

20 

0 

Huntington, 

Mar. 

2,  1914 

120 

31 

Ipswich, 

Mar. 

2,  1915 

876 

144 

Kingston,  . 

Mar. 

7,  1914 

128 

68 

Lakevillc,  . 
Lancaster,  . 

Mar. 

2,  1914 

40 

30 
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Returns  of  Votes  cast  upon  the  Question  of  the  Acceptance  of  Chapter  807  of 
the  Acts  of  1913,  being  "An  Act  to  provide  for  compensating  Certain 
Public  Employees  for  Injuries  sustained  in  the  Course  of  their  Employ- 
ment" submitted  to  the  Voters  of  the  Several  Towns  at  the  Annual 
Meetings  of  1914-15  —  Continued. 


Towns. 

Date  of  Action. 

Result. 

Yes. 

No. 

LaneBborough,  . 

Mar. 

33. 

1914 

83 

80 

Lee  

Mar. 

0. 

1914 

339 

100 

Leioestor,  . 

Mar. 

2. 

1914 

189 

110 

Lenox, 

Mar. 

2. 

1914 

333 

04 

Leominster, 

Mar. 

2. 

1914 

828 

208 

Leverett,  . 

Mar. 

2, 

1914 

44 

3 

Lezinffton,  . 

Mar. 

2. 

1914 

Accepted  

191 

81 

Leyden, 

Mar. 

1. 

1916 

17 

0 

Linooln, 

_ 

_ 

—              _  _ 

_ 

_ 

Littleton,  . 

Mar. 

30, 

1914 

44 

43 

Lopcmeedow, 

Mar. 

1«. 

1914 

75 

15 

Ludlow, 

Mar. 

«. 

1914 

152 

03 

Lunenburg, 

Mar. 

1. 

1915 

74 

08 

Lynnfield,  . 

Mar. 

8. 

1915 

118 

39 

Maneheeter, 

Mar. 

2, 

1914 

381 

93 

Mansfield,  . 

Mar. 

2. 

1914 

283 

138 

Marblehead. 

Mar. 

16. 

1914 

409 

151 

Marion. 

Mar. 

2, 

1915 

3 

35 

Marshfield, . 

Mar. 

2. 

1914 

134 

54 

Mashpee,  . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

MatUpoieett.  . 

Feb. 

1. 

1915 

78 

67 

Maynard,  . 

Mar. 

9, 

1914 

379 

121 

Mcdfield,  . 

Mar. 

1. 

1915 

152 

80 

Medway,  . 

Mar. 

2. 

1914 

107 

01 

Mendon, 

Mar. 

2, 

1914 

03 

17 

Merrimac,  . 

Mar. 

1, 

1915 

125 

51 

Methuen,  . 

Mar. 

2. 

1914 

054 

250 

Middleborough,  . 

Mar. 

2, 

1914 

Accepted  

380 

358 

Middlefield, 

Mar. 

1, 

1915 

Rejected  

4 

10 

Middleton,  . 

Milford, 

Mar. 

2. 

1914 

777 

333 

MUlbur>-.  . 

Mar. 

16, 

1914 

331 

118 

Millis  

Mar. 

1. 

1915 

111 

38 

Milton, 

Mar. 

2. 

1914 

020 

170 
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Reivms  of  Votes  cast  upon  the  Question  of  the  Acceptance  of  Chapter  807  of 
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Towns. 

Date  of  Action. 

Result. 

Yes. 

No. 

Monro6« 

Mar.  19,  1914 

10 

5 

Monson, 

Apr.    6,  1914 

292 

113 

IContacue,  . 

—               -  _ 

" 

~ 

Monterey,  . 

Mar.  30,  1914 

Accepted,  

21 

13 

Montcomery, 

Mar.  30,  1914 

Rejected  

0 

17 

Mount  Washington,  . 

Mar.  23.  1914 

Rejected  

0 

9 

Nahant,  . 

Mar.  21,  1914 

118 

56 

Nantuoket, 

Feb.    9,  1914 

267 

83 

Natick, 

Mar.    1,  1915 

1,183 

413 

Needham,  . 

Mar.   2,  1914 

363 

115 

N«w  Ashf ord,  . 

Mar.  30,  1914 

9 

0 

New  Brointree,  . 

Mar.   1,  1915 

Rejected  

4 

12 

New  Marlborough, 

Mar.  16,  1914 

73 

52 

New  Salem, 

Mar.   2,  1914 

33 

9 

Newbury,  . 

Mar.   2,  1915 

81 

71 

Norfolk, 

~              ~  ~ 

~ 

" 

North  Andover, 

Mar.   2,  1914 

361 

141 

North  Attleboiough,  . 

Mar.  16,  1914 

731 

268 

North  Brookfield, 

Feb.    8,  1915 

181 

55 

North  Reading,  . 

Mar.   2,  1914 

Accepted,  . 

84 

33 

Northborough,  . 

Mar.   1,  1915 

120 

66 

Northbridge, 

Apr.    6,  1914 

404 

76 

Northfield,  . 

Norton, 

Mar.   2,  1914 

126 

61 

NorweU,  . 

Mar.   2,  1914 

Accepted,  

82 

30 

Norwood,  . 

Mar.   2,  1914 

547 

120 

Oak  Bluffs, 

Mar.   3,  1914 

73 

19 

Oakham,  . 

Orange, 

Mar.   2,  1914 

477 

160 

Orleans, 

Feb.    1,  1915 

17 

11 

Otis,  .... 

Mar.   9,  1914 

14 

1 

Oxford, 

Mar.    1,  1915 

210 

119 

Palmer, 

Mar.  23,  1914 

84 

12 

Paxton, 

Mar.   2,  1914 

Rejected  

18 

23 
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Returns  of  Votes  east  upon  the  Question  of  the  Acceptance  of  Chapter  807  of 
the  Acts  of  191S,  being  "An  Act  to  provide  for  compensating  Certain 
Public  Employees  for  Injuries  sustained  in  the  Course  of  their  Employ- 
menty"  submitted  to  the  Voters  of  the  Several  Towns  at  the  Annual 
Meetings  of  1914-15  —  Continued. 


Towns. 

Date  of  Action. 

Reeult. 

Yee. 

No. 

Peabody, 

Mar.    9,  1014 

1  258 

416 

Mar.  9,  1914 

PlBmbrokOi  . 

Mar.   2,  1914 

06 

18 

Peru,  .... 

Mar.   2,  1914 

AiywntMl 

7 

2 

Potenham, 

Mar.   1,  1916 

Accepted 

40 

36 

Phillipflton, 

Mar.   S,  1914 

16 

0 

Flainfield, 

A  umiTmci    ■         •  ■ 

Ifar     0  1014 

XM9JOT<M>U  Ujr  VUIUe  WI^.           X  Ml  clIKl 

"Nay"  vote  not  declared. 

99 

Plymouth,  . 

Mar.   7,  1914 

780 

107 

Plympton,  . 

Presoott, 

Mar.   9,  1914 

RAiMtAd 

0 

1 

PriDoeton, 

Mat     9  lOlA 

12 

jl 

Pix>yino6towB , 

Feb.    9  1914 

116 

65 

Randolph, 

Mar.   1  1915 

457 

101 

Ray  nhain , 

Mar.   9  1914 

45 

35 

Reading, 

HUH.  AVAV 

353 

110 

Rehobotb 

If  AT     2  1014 

38 

RiohmoDd, 

Mat  30  1014 

Rejected, 

18 

20 

Rochestar 

Rockland, 

Mar     0  1014 
iunr.     V,  AVIV 

608 

130 

Rookport,  . 

Mar.    2.  1914 

130 

47 

Rowe,  ... 

Mar.    1,  1916 

1 

17 

Rowley, 

Mar.    9,  1914 

83 

38 

Royalaton,  . 

Mar.   2,  1914 

18 

4 

Rueaell, 

Mar.   3,  1914 

74 

10 

Rutland.  . 

Feb.    1,  1916 

54 

52 

Salisbuzy,  . 

Sandiafield, 

Sandwich,  . 

Mar.   1,  1916 

110 

60 

SauguB, 

Mar.    2,  1914 

318 

100 

Savoy, 

Feb.    1,  1916 

Rejected  

2 

17 

Sdtuate,  . 

Mar.   2,  1914 

224 

87 
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Towx». 

Dateof  Aetkm. 

Remilt. 

Yee. 

No. 

BMkonk.    .      .  . 
Sharon, 

- 

Mar.   3,  19U 

-               -  - 

- 
158 

- 
71 

Sheffield,  . 

Mar.  80,  1914 

132 

67 

Shelburne,  . 

Mar.   2,  1914 

118 

67 

Sherborn.  . 

Mar.   2.  1914 

86 

88 

Shirley, 

Mar.  28,  1914 

74 

87 

Shrawabnry, 

Mar.    2,  1914 

100 

•  79 

Shtttesbuxy, 

Mar.  16,  1914 

Aooepted  by  aoelamatk>n. 

2 

0 

Sonenei,   .      .  . 

Mar.    2,  1914 

108 

50 

South  Hadley,  . 

Mar.  16,  1914 

292 

86 

SottUuuDpton,  . 

- 

-               -  - 

- 

- 

Southborough,  . 

Mar.    1,  1915 

104 

52 

Sonthbridge, 

Mar.   2,  1914 

830 

904 

Southwiek, 

Mar.  80,  1914 

59 

40 

Spenoer, 

Apr.    6.  1914 

462 

188 

Sterling,  . 

Mar.    2,  1914 

96 

84 

Stoekbridge, 

Feb.    1,  1916 

131 

48 

Stonehem,  . 

Mar.    2,  1914 

425 

122 

Btoughton,  . 

Mar.    2,  1914 

423 

118 

Stow,  .... 

Mar.  16,  1914 

30 

27 

Sturbridge, 

Mar.    2,  1914 

53 

40 

Sttdbuzy,  . 

Mar.  28,  1914 

58 

51 

Sunderland, 

Mar.    2,  1914 

Rejected  

0 

45 

Sutton, 

Mar.  16,  1914 

115 

68 

Swampeoott, 

Feb.  15,  1915 

624 

223 

Swanoea,  . 

Mar.   2,  1914 

39 

49 

Templeton, 

Mar.    2,  1914 

173 

61 

Tewkabury, 

Mar.   2,  1914 

72 

77 

Tiabury,  . 

Mar.   8,  1914 

57 

21 

Tolland. 

Mar.   2,  1914 

Rejected  

0 

10 

Topafield,  . 

Mar.    1,  1915 

86 

43 

Townaend,  . 

Truro, 

Mar.   1,  1915 
Feb.    9,  1914 

Rejected;  vote  not  to  accept  unani-* 
mou8. 

22 

11 

Tyngiborough,  . 

Mar.   2,  1914 

56 

25 
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Towns. 

Date  of  Action. 

Result. 

Yes. 

No. 

Tynnghftin  > 

ALttT.     O,  iVlO 

8 

11 

JIL&r«     2|  XVM 

79 

40 

uxonasOt 

9An 

69 

TTKKBiieiai  ... 

Uiar    SI  1011 

Q9 
Of 

66 

A  «w       A    1 0il 
Apr.     O,  IVil 

27 

13 

l/fAi>      9  IQ11 
in.  ST.     ii,  1V14 

A  AMVk^SA/l 

9M 
AM 

Wfti^  ... 

Am*  9U,  1V14 

190 

XJfmr      %  1011 

#o 

vTWnBIlc  ... 

XTmr      9  1011 

91 B 

Ml 

OS 

a 
O 

• 

9 

WflsJunctoDi 

Ifat*    99  1011 

1A 

• 

9 

VTBCOIXOWDi 

ICap      9  1011 
Uw«     1,  iVX9 

1  MM 

91 A 
OlO 

<VVjrUIIlQt  ... 

VaK       1  IQIK 

990 

OJ 

M 

Uimr       9  1011 

91A 

710 

140 

Wellealey» 

If  Ar      9    1 01 1 
Am.     2,  iVA9 

977 

AO 
DV 

W*11IIm«i 

TTOUI10Ob|  ... 

TTencicUi  ... 

If..      1  IQfJl 

i 

WAnkAm 

Tf  PIIIHIIII|  ... 

Map     9  IQIi 

eo 

16 

tTOSw  JDOyiSiOIlt 

Mar     99  101R 
Am.   m,  iVlO 

00 

Mat     9  IQIi 

02 

aU 

Wm^  Rivw%kliAl«1 

17  aK       fi    101 K 

ft7 
Of 

OO 

VTOBb  iNOWDUryi  . 

Mav      9  1Q11 
Am.     if  iVi9 

1M 
lUO 

A9 
Da 

vfBBv  opniignBiU| 

Ifar     9^  1011 

Am.  zo,  iyi9 

709 
(V2 

Ifti 
AOi 

West  Stockbridge, 

West  Tisbury,  . 

Westboroush, 

Mar.    1,  1016 

S28 

121 

Westfield,  . 

Mar.   0,  1914 

1,226 

373 

WMtford,  . 

Mar.  16,  1914 

74 

37 

Westh&mpton,  . 

Mar.   2,  1914 

20 

14 

Westminster, 

Weston. 

Mar.  30,  1914 

68 

12 

Westport,  . 

Mar.   9,  1914 

103 

100 

Westwood, 

Mar.   2,  1914 

71 

82 

Weymouth, 

Mar.   2,  1914 

649 

214 
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Towns. 

Dateof  Aetion. 

Result. 

Yea. 

No. 

Wbately, 

Feb. 

1. 

1916 

23 

17 

Whitman,  . 

Mar. 

7. 

1914 

638 

168 

Wilbnham, 

Mar. 

9, 

1914 

86 

28 

TOliamsburg.  . 

Mar. 

2. 

1914 

116 

74 

WiUianurtown,  . 

Mar. 

38, 

1914 

236 

78 

WUmincton, 

Mar. 

2. 

1914 

66 

26 

Winebendon, 

Mar. 

2, 

1914 

803 

176 

Mar. 

2, 

1914 

646 

199 

Windaor,  . 

Mar. 

9, 

1914 

18 

7 

Winthiop,  . 

Mar. 

23, 

1914 

86 

61 

Worthiiicton, 

Feb. 

1. 

1916 

88 

37 

Wrentham,  . 

Mar. 

1. 

1916 

96 

46 

Yarmouth,  . 

Feb. 

9. 

1914 

72 

88 

Returns  of  the  Total  Number  of  Votes  cast  upon  the  Question  of  the  Accept- 
ance  or  Rejection  of  Chapter  807  of  the  Acts  of  191S,  being  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  compensating  Certain  Public  Employees  for  Injuries  sta- 
tained  in  (he  Course  of  their  Employment"  submitted  to  the  Voters  of 
the  Several  Counties  of  the  Commonwealth  at  the  State  Election  held 
Nov,  4i  191Sf  and  canvassed  by  the  County  Commissioners, 


COUMTT. 

Yee. 

No. 

COXTNTT. 

Yes. 

No. 

Bamatable, 

1,614 

616 

Hampshire, 

4,127 

1.608 

Berkahire  

6,210 

2,069 

Middlesex  

63,049 

16,704 

Bristol,  .... 

17,666 

6,786 

Nantucket, 

246 

66 

Dukea  

280 

116 

Norfolk,  .... 

14.168 

4,329 

Eases,  .... 

83,277 

11,700 

Plymouth, .... 

11.363 

2,926 

Franklin,  .... 

2.811 

966 

Suffolk  

62,073 

12,777 

Hampden  

16.149 

4.423 

Worcester, 

26.992 

7,911 
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UNUSUAL  PROCEDURE  IN  CERTAIN  CASES. 

The  Industrial  Accident  Board  does  not  hesitate  to  do  the 
unusual  thing,  if  this  will  expedite  the  adjustment  of  claims 
under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

The  committee  of  arbitration  has  frequently  visited  the  em- 
ployee in  his  room  and  taken  his  testimony  while  he  remained 
in  bed,  so  that  there  should  be  no  delay  in  the  settlement  of 
his  case  and  in  the  payment  of  compensation. 

Cases  have  been  tried  in  hospitals,  and  at  the  proper  time 
the  committee  has  listened  to  the  employee's  story,  giving  him 
the  advantage  of  telling  his  story  under  proper  and  restful 
surroundings,  and  without  the  ordeal  of  a  half  day  in  the  hear- 
ing room  of  the  Board. 

When  it  has  been  the  part  of  wisdom  to  hear  a  case  in  the 
manufacturing  plant  in  which  the  employee  was  injured,  in 
order  to  understand  the  evidence  and  to  avoid  any  chance  of 
error,  the  committee  has,  at  great  inconvenience  to  its  members, 
held  its  meeting  in  the  place  of  employment  and  reached  a 
decision  before  it  left  the  premises. 
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PBOSEGUnONS  FOB  FAILURE  TO  BEPOBT  ACCIDENTS. 

By  the  provisions  of  section  13,  Part  III.  of  chapter  751, 
Acts  of  1911,  as  amended  by  section  1,  chapter  746,  Acts  of 
1913,— 

Every  employer  shall  hereafter  keep  a  record  of  all  injuries,  fatal 
or  otherwise,  received  by  his  employees  in  the  course  of  their  employ- 
ment. Within  forty-eight  hours,  not  counting  Sundays  and  legal  holi- 
days, after  the  occurrence  of  an  injury,  a  report  thereof  shall  be  made 
in  vnriting  to  the  industrial  accident  board  on  blanks  to  be  procured 
from  the  board  for  the  purpose.  Upon  the  termination  of  the  dis- 
ability of  the  injured  employee,  the  employer  shall  make  a  supple- 
mental report  upon  blanks  to  be  procured  from  the  board  for  that 
purpose.  If  the  disability  extends  beyond  the  period  of  sixty  days, 
the  employer  shall  report  to  the  board  at  the  end  of  such  period  that 
the  injured  employee  is  still  disabled,  and  upon  the  termination  of  the 
disability  shall  file  a  final  supplemental  report  as  provided  above.  .  .  . 
Any  employer  who  refuses  or  neglects  to  make  the  report  required  by 
this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  fifty  dollars 
for  each  offence. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  full  and  equitable  ad- 
ministration of  the  workmen's  compensation  law  that  all  in- 
juries to  employees,  whether  insured  or  not,  be  promptly 
reported  to  the  Board  as  required  by  the  above  provision  of  the 
act.  In  this  way  only  can  the  Board  ascertain  whether  the 
employee  is  entitled  to  compensation  and  whether  the  insurer, 
if  any,  is  meeting  his  obligations.  Many  injuries  which  at 
first  seem  trivial  have  resulted  in  serious  disability  and  some- 
times in  deatL 

The  question  whether  or  not  the  injury  arose  out  of  and  in 
the  course  of  the  employment,  and  whether  some  form  of  dis- 
ease is  an  injury  under  the  act,  is  to  be  decided,  not  by  the 
employer,  but  through  the  machinery  provided  by  the  act,  and 
justice  can  be  done  to  the  employees  of  the  State  only  through 
a  thorough  compliance  with  this  provision  of  the  law  for  re- 
porting accidents. 

Realizing  that  in  the  beginning  there  was  bound  to  be  con- 
siderable misunderstanding  and  lack  of  knowledge  in  reference 
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to  this  provision  of  the  law,  the  Board  has  not  sought  to  be 
technical  in  its  enforcement,  but  has  first  made  certain  that 
any  failure  to  comply  with  its  provisions  was  willful  before 
instituting  prosecution  in  the  courts. 

During  the  past  year  three  cases  of  failure  to  report  acci- 
dents have  been  prosecuted  by  the  Board,  one  each  in  the 
Suffolk,  Essex  and  Berkshire  counties,  and  in  each  case  a  con- 
viction was  secured.  Several  other  cases  are  now  pending. 
The  Board  still  adheres  to  its  policy  of  equitable  leniency,  but 
believes  that  after  more  than  two  years  of  actual  operation  this 
provision  of  the  act  should  be  reasonably  well  known  to  the 
employers  of  the  State.  An  increasing  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law  in  this  respect  is  noted  by  the  Board,  and 
it  is  pleased  to  say  that  it  is  being  fully  observed  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  employers  of  the  State. 
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PERSONAL  INJURIES  BY  DISEASES  OF  OCCUPATION. 

The  payment  of  compensation  for  personal  injuries  to  em- 
ployees which  arise  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  their  employ- 
ment is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Industrial  Accident 
Board,  and  in  connection  with  this  duty  the  Board  receives 
during  the  course  of  a  year  many  reports  of  "  personal  in- 
juries "  which  are  occasioned  by  reason  of  the  nature,  circum- 
stances or  conditions  of  the  employment.  These  injuries  are 
what  are  known  as  occupational  diseases. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
the  Board  interpreted  the  words  personal  injury as  refer- 
ring to  occupational  diseases  as  well  as  industrial  accidents, 
and  was  sustained  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  in  the  Hurle  and  Johnson  cases.  Since  the  decisions 
•referred  to  were  handed  down  by  the  court,  insurers  have  almost 
invariably  paid  compensation  to  all  employees  who  were  in- 
capacitated for  work  by  reason  of  occupational  diseases  arising 
out  of  and  in  the  course  of  their  employment. 

A  brief  study  of  the  reports  of  such  diseases  made  to  the 
Industrial  Accident  Board  for  the  past  year  may  be  of  interest. 
In  all,  362  were  registered,  —  354  non-fatal  and  8  fatal  cases. 
They  are  grouped  into  three  main  divisions:  (1)  those  due  to 
harmful  substances  causing  constitutional  disturbances;  (2) 
those  due  to  harmful  conditions;  and  (3)  those  due  to  irritant 
fluids  and  substances  resulting  in  local  affections. 

In  the  first  group  are  36  non-fatal  and  4  fatal  cases.  Of  the 
non-fatal,  one  resulted  from  the  use  of  arsenate  of  soda  in  a 
chemical  plant.  Dusty  trades  were  responsible  for  three.  A 
man  thirty-seven  years  old,  employed  as  a  grinder  in  a  machine 
shop,  developed  tuberculosis,  and  a  miller  was  incapacitated 
for  a  month  by  the  inhalation  of  dust.  An  employee  of  a 
sand  mill  died  as  a  result  of  stone  grinder's  phthisis.  Physical 
impairments  from  the  inhalation  of  gases,  vapors  or  fumes 
occTirred  to  workers  in  various  industries;  for  example,  a 
lumper  in  a  dry-color  factory  suffered  from  nitric  acid  fumes, 
a  wire  temperer  from  gas,  and  a  worker  in  a  leather  factory 
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from  gas  and  odors  evolved  during  the  manufacture  of  the 
product.  The  six  cases  of  anthrax  were  divided  evenly  among 
longshoremen  and  employees  in  leather  factories.  The  inca- 
pacity resulting  extended  over  periods  varying  from  three  to 
seven  and  a  half  weeks.  From  such  a  standpoint,  therefore, 
these  non-fatal  cases  for  the  year  were  not  as  serious  as  others 
reported  in  the  past,  and  in  which  incapacity  extended  over 
a  period  of  two  years.  There  were,  however,  two  deaths  re- 
ported from  anthrax,  one  of  an  employee  in  a  tannery  and 
the  other  of  a  longshoreman.  The  number  of  cases  of  lead 
poisoning  were  19,  distributed  as  follows:  painters,  9;  type- 
setters, 2;  printers,  1;  machinists,  1;  plumbers,  1;  color 
matchers,  1;  workers  in  white  lead,  1;  employees  in  storage 
battery  forming  rooms,  1;  jewelry  workers,  1;  tree  sprayers, 
1.  The  most  serious  case  was  that  of  a  painter  sixty-four  years 
of  age  whose  hand,  arm  and  shoulder  were  partially  paralyzed, 
and  who  has  been  unable  to  do  any  work  for  a  year.  A  fatal 
case  was  that  of  a  paint  grinder  in  a  paint  factory.  The  other 
death  in  this  group  was  that  of  a  man  engaged  in  mixing  paint 
and  who  inhaled  corrosive  sublimate. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  group  of  non-fatal  cases  shows  a  wage 
loss  of  $4,325  and  a  total  disability  of  2,013  days. 

In  the  second  main  group  are  included  cases  arising  from 
exposure  to  the  elements  as  well  as  those  due  to  harmful  con- 
ditions arising  from  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  per- 
formed and  resulting  in  injuries  to  nerves,  muscles  or  bones. 
For  example,  it  was  reported  that  an  inspector  in  a  plant  in 
which  electrical  goods  are  manufactured  suffered  eye  strain 
from  the  constant  use  of  a  jeweler's  glass.  Two  elevator  attend- 
ants had  neuritis;  a  machinist  and  a  coppersmith,  synovitis; 
and  a  stenographer,  arthritis.    There  were  126  non-fatal  and 

2  fatal  cases  due  to  extreme  cold  and  20  non-fatal  cases  and 

3  deaths  due  to  extreme  heat. 

As  a  result  of  the  non-fatal  accidents  in  this  second  general 
classification  the  total  number  of  days'  work  lost  was  3,687, 
with  an  accompanying  wage  loss  of  $7,036. 

In  the  third  group  are  165  cases  of  local  affections  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  materials  used  in  the  occupations  involved 
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or  to  the  maimer  of  performing  the  work  in  question.  They 
are  distributed  as  follows:  brass,  3;  chrome,  25;  cyanide  and 
plating  solutions,  6 ;  dust,  16 ;  hides,  15 ;  lime,  6 ;  oil,  6 ;  paint, 
4;  poisonous  vines,  etc.,  7;  raw  wool,  11;  washing  and 
cleansing  fluids,  6;  local  irritations,  17;  miscellaneous,  43. 
Polishers  of  brass  used  in  the  manufacture  of  various  articles 
were  the  ones  reported  as  having  brass  poisoning.  Of  the  25 
cases  of  chrome  poisoning,  tanneries  contributed  16;  leather 
factories,  5;  dye  houses  of  textile  mills,  3;  and  the  etching 
room  of  a  newspaper  plant,  1.  The  workers  in  jewelry,  wire 
and  metal  factories  were  the  ones  exposed  to  cyanide  and  plat- 
ing solutions.  All  but  three  of  the  poisonings  by  dyestuffs 
occurred  in  textile  plants.  The  remainder  were  distributed  as 
follows:  millinery  salesgirl,  1;  shoe  welter,  1;  employee  in  a 
color  department  of  a  tannery,  1.  All  those  affected  by  the 
handling  of  hides  or  raw  wool  were  employed  in  tanneries  or 
leather  factories  as  were  those  who  suffered  from  the  use  of 
lime,  with  the  exception  of  one  wire  drawer  in  a  steel  milL 
Five  of  the  six  cases  of  oil  boils  occurred  in  steel  and  wire 
plants.  The  four  cases  under  the  heading  "  paint "  were  in- 
fections and  were  not  associated  with  lead  poisoning.  Those 
who  came  into  contact  with  poisonous  vines,  etc.,  such  as  ivy 
and  dogwood,  were  naturally  laborers  and  carpenters  whose 
work  exposed  them.  In  the  miscellaneous  group  are  included 
such  cases  as  cane  sores,  poisoning  from  the  vanilla  bean,  wood 
alcohol  as  used  by  tip  repairers  in  shoe  factories,  or  from  cop- 
per grease  as  used  by  wire  drawers.  In  this  group  as  a  whole 
the  total  disability  days  amounted  to  2,533,  and  the  loss  in 
wages  to  $4,221. 

Regrouping  in  a  general  way  the  occupational  diseases  under 
the  industries  in  which  they  occurred  we  get  the  following 
results:  from  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  its  finished  prod- 
uct, 72,  including  anthrax,  lime,  raw  wool,  chrome,  hides,  dyes 
and  extreme  cold;  from  trade,  42,  the  great  majority  being 
frost  bites;  from  iron  and  steel  mills  and  other  metal  trades, 
46,  including  lead,  dusts,  strains,  oil,  gases  and  fumes,  lime, 
plating  solutions  and  extreme  cold;  from  textiles,  28,  due  for 
the  most  part  to  dyes,  chrome  and  washing  fluids ;  from  build- 
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ing  and  hand  trades,  17,  including  lead,  gases,  paint  and  mis- 
cellaneous; from  food  preparers,  12,  all  except  2  being  due  to 
extreme  heat  or  cold,  as  were  most  of  those  in  construction 
and  maintenance  of  streets,  street  railways  and  ice  harvesting. 
Other  industries  reported  6  cases  or  less. 

For  all  the  354  non-fatal  diseases  it  works  out  that  8,133 
days'  work  was  lost,  or  that  22  people  were  constantly  disabled 
for  the  year.   The  total  wage  lost  was  $15,582. 

During  the  year  the  Board  has  been  called  upon  to  give  hear- 
ings in  several  cases  involving  occupational  diseases.  That  of 
Employee  No.  872  brings  out  the  connection  between  occupa- 
tion and  tuberculosis.  The  employee  was  engaged  in  grinding 
material  used  in  a  sand  mill.  By  inhaling  small  particles  of 
stone  and  dust  he  contracted  fibroid  tuberculosis,  usually  called 
stone  grinder's  phthisis;  because  of  this  his  lungs  became  con- 
solidated and  as  a  result  he  died.  Compensation  was  awarded 
his  widow. 

A  rather  unusual  case  was  that  of  Employee  No.  390.  She 
worked  in  the  "  cool  room  "  of  a  candy  factory  in  which  the 
temperature  was  kept  at  from  60°  to  65°.  She  developed 
facial  paralysis,  —  a  peripheral  nerve  affection,  —  the  only 
cause  for  which  in  a  girl  of  her  age  could  be  cold  or  exposure. 
On  a  report  to  that  effect  by  medical  experts  a  finding  was  made 
for  the  employee. 

In  other  contested  cases  compensation  was  awarded  a  wire 
drawer  who  had  eczema  and  a  cigar  maker  who  suffered  from 
occupational  neurosis. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that  although  this  is  not  in 
any  sense  intended  as  a  survey  of  occupational  diseases  in 
Massachusetts,  but  merely  as  a  brief  summary  of  those  reported 
during  the  past  year  to  the  Industrial  Accident  Board,  it  serves 
as  an  indication  of  the  great  variety  of  occupations,  materials 
and  conditions  that  may  bring  about  physical  impairments 
justly  termed  occupational  diseases,  and  the  extent  of  the  loss 
in  earning  capacity  attributable  to  them. 
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VOLUNTARY  CO-OPERATION  IN  UNUSUAL  GASES. 

IiiBurers  have  shown  a  spirit  of  co-operation  in  the  handling 
of  unusual  cases^  and  have  accepted  recommendations  of  mem- 
bers, not  having  the  force  of  law,  in  such  cases,  especially  in 
connection  with  injuries  which  required  further  and  more  skill- 
ful medical  attendance  than  the  employee  could  afford  to  provide. 

Many  such  cases  have  been  taken  up  with  the  insurers  by 
members  of  the  Board,  after  consultation  with  an  expert  medical 
adviser,  and  upon  receipt  of  the  Board's  suggestion  as  to  the 
necessities  of  the  case  favorable  action  has  usually  been  had. 

This  is  in  line  with  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  aid  in  restoring 
employees  to  full  earning  capacity  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment consistent  with  good  recovery,  and  has  been  as  advan- 
tageous to  insurers  as  to  employees.  The  spirit  of  co-operation 
shown,  however,  is  worthy  of  comment  and  acknowledgment. 
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THE  MEDICAL  ADVISER  OF  THE  BOARD. 

The  Great  and  General  Court  of  1914,  by  the  passage  of 
chapter  708,  section  15,  in  effect  June  25,  1914,  authorized  the 
Industrial  Accident  Board  to  appoint  a  medical  adviser,  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  Governor  and  Council.  The  Board  se- 
lected Francis  D.  Donoghue,  M.D.,  and  the  appointment  was 
confirmed  by  the  proper  authorities.  The  selection  of  the 
Board  was  received  with  approval  by  the  medical  profession  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

The  need  of  a  medical  adviser  was  apparent  from  the  be- 
ginning. The  medical  advisory  committee,  a  body  of  seven 
physicians,  consisting  of  two  from  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  two  from  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  and  three 
physicians  appointed  at  large  by  the  Board,  recognized  this 
need  soon  after  its  organization,  and  favored  the  recommenda- 
tion which  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  made  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, —  that  authority  for  the  appointment  of  such  an  adviser 
be  given. 

The  duties  of  the  medical  adviser  embrace  the  systematiza- 
tion  of  all  the  vast  amount  of  medical  information  required 
under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act ;  advice  with  reference 
to  all  medical  problems ;  supervision  over  the  work  of  impartial 
examining  physicians ;  direct,  expert  help  and  testimony  in  cer- 
tain exceptional  cases;  the  outlining  of  the  essential  medical 
facts  required  to  decide  whether  disputed  non-fatal  and  fatal 
cases  are  covered  by  the  law ;  and  the  preparation  of  such  cases 
impartially  for  hearing,  in  order  that  the  provisions  of  the  act 
may  be  made  effective  speedily  and  with  the  least  possible  cost 
and  annoyance  to  the  parties  at  interest. 

One  of  the  serious  difficulties  which  the  Board  has  encoun- 
tered in  passing  upon  certain  cases  is  the  deficient  type  of  medi- 
cal report  which  has  been  furnished  by  physicians.  Such  re- 
ports often  are  misleading  or  inaccurate  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  a  correct  history  is  not  obtained  and  the  examiner  has  not 
been  careful  in  the  use  of  terminology  in  referring  to  the  effects 
of  industrial  injury  with  relation  to  the  employee's  incapacity 
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for  work.  Take  the  case  of  an  employee  whose  physician  gives 
him  a  certificate  that  he  is  suffering  from  a  sprained  ankle,  the 
result  of  an  injury  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his  em- 
ployment. That  certificate,  unaccompanied  by  any  explanation, 
is  of  little  aid  to  the  Board  in  passing  upon  the  case.  If  every 
swollen  ankle  is  described  as  a  sprained  ankle,  injustice  will 
be  done.  The  word  "sprained"  implies  an  injury,  while  a 
"swollen"  ankle  may  be  consistent  with  an  injury,  or  come 
from  many  causes  having  no  relation  to  a  personal  injury  aris- 
ing out  of  the  employment 

Another  deficiency  which  occurs  is  lack  of  consideration  as  to 
the  date  of  the  alleged  happening  with  reference  to  the  develop- 
ment of  immediate  or  subsequent  effects.  For  instance,  if  a 
physician  is  asked :  "  Can  a  blow  cause  a  fracture  ? "  the  answer 
almost  invariably  is  "yes."  This  answer  is  given,  usually 
without  considering  the  place  that  was  injured  by  the  blow,  with 
reference  to  the  immediate  or  subsequent  complaint.  The  kind, 
direction  and  location  of  violence  applied  should  be  an  imme- 
diate consideration  in  each  report. 

It  was  noted  that  there  was  a  tendency  among  certain  physi- 
cians acting  for  employee  or  insurer  to  exaggerate  in  giving  tes- 
timony before  the  Board  in  the  early  history  of  the  law.  This 
tendency  has  been  checked  by  the  employment  of  impartial  ex- 
pert physicians,  selected  by  the  Board,  whose  reports  have  been 
made  fairly  and  without  regard  to  whether  the  truth  affected 
adversely  either  side  to  the  controversy. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  examining  physician* to  approach  an 
employee  with  a  mind  that  is  open,  and  to  base  his  report 
upon  a  careful  history,  examination  and  consideration  of  the 
case.  Each  case  should  be  considered  on  its  own  set  of  facts, 
and  the  examiner  should  give  full  weight  to  the  sequence  of 
events  in  relation  to  violence,  the  kind  of  violence,  the  place  at 
which  such  violence  was  applied,  and  the  important  and  subse- 
quent effects. 

The  Board  frequently  deals  with  cases  in  which  alcoholism 
or  syphilis  are  influenced  or  aggravated  by  some  occupational 
happening,  or  in  which  the  tendency  towards  other  disease  is 
materially  accelerated  thereby.    A  definite  statement  as  to  the 
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influence  of  the  specific  injury  or  disease  which  arises  out  of 
and  in  the  course  of  the  employment  upon  the  alcoholic,  syph- 
ilitic, or  other  previously  existing  condition  should  be  made  in 
the  report  which  is  supplied  the  Board. 

The  provision  for  further  medical  and  hospital  care,  in  "  un- 
usual cases,  subsequent  to  the  original  period  of  two  weeks,  in 
effect  Oct.  1,  1914,  indicates  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  extend  the  period  during  which  the  insurer  should  fui^ 
nish  such  care,  under  certain  unusual circumstances.  With 
the  increase  in  medical  expense  necessitated  by  this  amendment 
should  copie  corresponding  decreases  in  the  amounts  paid  out 
in  compensation  in  serious  injury  cases,  since  the  effect  of  fur- 
ther skillful  medical  and  hospital  care  in  this  type  of  cases 
should  be  to  keep  down  to  the  minimum  the  amount  paid  in 
compensation  benefits. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  cases  which  have  been  treated  at 
hospitals  as  "  house  "  cases,  and  which  have  been  discharged  to 
the  out-patient  department  for  further  care,  which  are  neglected 
by  reason  of  the  lack  of  a  proper  follow-up  system  between  the 
house  and  the  out-patient  departments.  Among  these  are  in- 
juries to  the  hand,  arm,  leg,  etc.,  such  as  dislocations  or  frac- 
tures, in  which,  if  personal  interest  had  been  shown  and  proper 
instruction  given  the  patient,  the  period  of  disability  would  have 
been  shortened  and  the  employee  restored  more  quickly  to  his 
usual  employment. 

There  is  a  group  of  cases,  small  in  number,  in  which  the  in- 
jury occurs  when  the  employee  is  in  what  may  be  termed  the 
"  twilight  zone  "  of  life,  in  a  general  way  above  the  age  of  60, 
in  which  the  advantages  of  a  proper  follow-up  system,  between 
the  two  departments  of  a  hospital,  or  the  furnishing  of  skillful 
treatment  after  the  first  two  weeks,  would  result  in  a  definite 
shortening  of  the  time  of  working  incapacity. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  connection  with  the  actual 
physical  incapacity  caused  by  an  injury,  that  in  many  cases  a 
mental  condition  also  is  created  which  causes  the  employee  to 
believe  that  he  cannot  longer  do  the  things  he  previously  did, 
and  makes  it  difficult  to  bring  about  a  cure  except  under  the 
most  skillful  and  experienced  care. 
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The  form  which  a  report  of  an  examination  should  take  is 
important,  in  the  consideration  of  disputed  cases  under  the 
statute,  and  the  following  outline  is  suggested  for  the  guidance 
of  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  examination  of  industrial 
accident  cases:  — 

Name. 

Address,  street  and  No.,  city  or  town. 

Age.  Date  of  iojury.  Date  of  examination. 

'  Name  of  employer.  Name  of  insurer. 

Nature  of  employment. 
PlreviouB  injury,  illness,  etc.,  description  of. 
Nature  of  present  injury. 
Weight :  Before,  after  injury. 

Immediate  effects:  How  long  in  hospital;  how  long  in  bed. 

When  able  to  go  first  to  doctor's  office. 

Present  complaints. 

Disability  as  shown  by  examination. 

Examination. 

Opinion:  First  as  to  relation  of  occupational  happening  to  present 
condition.  Ability  to  work;  whether  complete  recovery,  or  partial;  if 
the  latter,  what  kind  of  work  is  employee  able  to  perform. 

The  following  of  such  a  form  in  the  preparation  of  a  report 
for  use  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  will  be  of  great 
service  to  the  Board  in  its  consideration  of  the  rights  of  the 
parties  thereunder. 

The  duties  of  the  Board's  medical  adviser  are  many  and 
onerous,  and  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  Commonwealth 
can  be  of  the  greatest  possible  aid  in  the  proper  accomplishment 
of  the  work  if  they  will  make  effective,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
suggestions  put  forward  in  this  statement. 
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RESULTS  OF  IMPARTIAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  following  statement  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Francis 
D.  Donoghue,  medical  adviser,  at  the  request  of  the  Industrial 
Accident  Board,  and  is  of  interest  because  it  shows  the  manner 
in  which  cases  assigned  for  impartial  examination  should  be 
approached  and  the  relation  of  the  impartial  examiner  to  such 
cases  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act :  — 

The  establishment  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  in  Massa- 
chnsetts  has  brought  into  existence  not  only  a  new  method  of  adjudi- 
cating claims  for  industrial  injuries,  but  also  has  created  synchronously 
a  new  and  broader  field  for  expert  medical  service.  Two  important 
objects  of  this  law  are  as  follows :  — 

First  —  Injured  employees  should  receive  the  best  medical  treatment 
possible,  whereby  they  may  be  returned  to  industry  with  the  least  delay. 

Second,  —  Compensation  should  be  paid  promptly,  when  an  injury 
"  arises  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  empIo3mient ; "  should  be  continued 
during  incapacity  for  work;  and  should  not  be  paid  when  there  is  no 
connection  between  disability  and  the  occupation,  or  when  there  is  no 
disability  remaining. 

As  an  active  force  in  fostering  the  spirit  of  this  law  the  medical  pro- 
fession has  the  opportunity  of  rendering  a  g^reat  service.  Under  the 
law  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  has  the  power  of  appointing  im- 
partial physicians  whose  advice  is  taken  by  the  Board  on  medical 
questions  having  to  do  with  treatment,  the  relation  between  injury  and 
death,  or  incapacity,  and  the  cessation  or  continuance  of  disability. 
The  majority  of  cases  referred  to  impartial  physicians  have  involved 
in  them  an  element  of  dispute  between  the  insurance  company  and  the 
injured  employee  or  his  dependents.  In  those  cases  where  one  or  both 
of  the  parties  are  relying  on  the  opinion  of  a  physician,  the  opinion 
of  the  impartial  examiner  must  be  carefully  formed.  When  a  physi- 
cian gives  wrong  advice  in  perfectly  good  faith  there  is  raised  a  point 
of  dispute  which  otherwise  probably  would  not  occur.  This  results  in 
friction,  delay  and  injustice  to  one  side  or  the  other. 

A  clear  statement  of  what  is  found,  a  correct  diagnosis  and  the 
visualization  of  an  injured  employee  as  he  is,  under  working  condi- 
tions, are  essentials  to  the  sort  of  medical  report  which  is  necessary 
in  passing  upon  cases  under  the  act. 

Anything  short  of  this  when  acted  upon,  for  the  time  taken  in  arriv- 
ing at  the  true  situation,  decreases  the  efficiency  of  the  administration 
of  the  act.  For  every  report  of  this  nature  which  is  eliminated  effi- 
ciency is  increased. 
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From  observation  in  numerous  eases  examined  as  an  impartial  physi- 
cian prior  to  becoming  medical  adviser,  certain  reasons  stand  out  as 
an  explanation  of  the  absence  in  some  cases  of  a  proper  diagnosis,  or 
of  the  proper  application  thereof. 

Those  reasons  which  stand  out  as  being  worth  special  emphasis  are 
stated  below :  — 

1.  In  giving  treatment  there  is  a  possible  tendency  to  overlook  de- 
tails and  the  relationship  of  various  existent  factors  which  later  may  be 
extremely  important  in  passing  upon  subsequent  conditions. 

2.  A  habit  of  mind  acquired  from  examining  cases  under  the  old  law 
in  effect  prior  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  may  tend  to  in- 
hibit that  process  of  deductive  reasoning  so  essential  under  the  theory 
of  a  compensation  system. 

3.  There  is  danger  in  failing  to  realize  that  a  surgical  cure  is  not 
necessarily  a  functional  cure;  or  when  this  fact  is  grasped,  in  not 
making  the  matter  clear  in  the  report. 

4.  When  there  are  pre-existing  conditions  of  infirmity  the  real  effect 
of  the  injury  may  be  given  too  great  or  too  little  weight. 

5.  The  importance  of  occupational  diseases  and  other  forms  of  in- 
capacity due  to  working  conditions  and  materials  is  not  always  realized. 
In  these  cases  considerable  care  is  required  to  determine  whether  the 
industry  is  the  primary  or  secondary  cause  of  disability,  or  in  no  way 
responsible. 

6.  At  times  the  conditions  as  found  may  not  be  all  reported,  on  the 
assumption  that  there  is  no  relevance  from  a  legal  point  of  view.  Al- 
though a  knowledge  of  the  act  is  essential  to  the  best  type  of  report,- 
any  assumption  that  tends  to  obscure  medically  what  appears  to  be 
extraneous  legally  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  examiner's  duties,  and 
sometimes  leads  into  error. 

By  and  large,  the  elimination  of  those  causes  which  increase  rather 
than  decrease  the  number  of  disputes  between  the  parties  under  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  is  highly  essential.  Costs  of  adminis- 
tration must  be  kept  within  reasonable  bounds.  Insurance  companies 
desire,  and  should  be  aided  in  every  way,  to  understand  and  to  dis- 
charge fully  their  obligations  under  the  law.  Injured  persons  should 
not  be  misled  into  believing  that  they  are  more  injured  than  the  facts 
really  show.  The  importance  of  having  these  principles  carried  out 
is  doubtless  recognized  by  all.  The  medical  profession  is  in  a  position 
to  be  of  incalculable  service  to  the  successful  administration  of  the  act 
passed  by  the  Legislature  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Much  valuable  work  has  been  done,  but  the  aim  should 
always  be  in  the  direction  of  still  greater  accomplishment. 

In  the  next  few  pages  reference  is  made  to  certain  cases  which  have 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  writer  while  acting  in  behalf  of  the  Board 
as  impartial  examiner  and  voluntary  adviser.   These  cases  may  prove 
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of  interest  and  value  in  connection  with  the  subject  under  discussion. 
A  few  of  these  cases  are  cited  below :  — 

Case  of  H,  L.  —  In  this  case  the  insurance  company  had  stopped 
compensation  and  the  man  was  examined  by  me  in  October,  1913.  The 
accident  happened  on  Nov.  1,  1912.  The  employee  fell  from  a  staging 
onto  a  concrete  floor,  alighting  on  his  left  heel.  He  had  no  treatment 
except  massage.  The  date  when  compensation  was  stopped  was  June 
23,  1913. 

Examination  by  X-ray  showed  a  fracture  of  the  os  calcis,  which  was 
accompanied  by  formation  or  development  of  bony  spurs,  with  a  re- 
sultant disablement  for  the  performance  of  the  ordinary  work  of 
carpenter.  Later  the  employee  was  operated  upon  twice  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  and  on  Jan.  1,  1915,  was  still  unable  to  go 
to  work. 

Case  of  X.  —  This  case  was  referred  for  examination  by  an  arbitra- 
tion committee.  At  the  hearing  both  the  insurance  company's  doctor 
and  the  attending  physician  agreed  that  the  man  was  malingering,  but 
on  examination  the  facts  showed  that  the  employee  had  a  definite 
myositis  of  the  deltoid  muscle  accompanied  by  painful  spasm. 

This  was  a  case  in  which  the  man  had  been  treated  for  a  long  period 
without  examination,  and  because  the  man  looked  well  it  was  assumed 
that  he  could  work.  By  reason  of  the  examination  made  after  the 
hearing  treatment  directed  to  the  injured  muscle  was  begun,  and  as 
a  result  of  this  treatment  the  employee  was  able  to  return  to  work 
six  weeks  later. 

Case  of  J,  H.  —  This  man  was  examined  by  me  on  Dec.  9,  1913.  He 
gave  a  history  of  having  been  overcome  by  smoke  fumes,  and  of  being 
taken  to  ffye  Boston  City  Hospital  for  treatment.  He  stated  that  there 
was  something  wrong  with  his  stomach  and  his  head  as  a  result  of  the 
poisoning,  and  that  he  was  unable  to  stand  on  account  of  dizziness. 
He  also  said  that  while  coming  from  the  hospital  he  had  fallen  down. 

Examination  in  this  case  showed  an  advanced  case  of  tabes.  On 
Oct.  7,  1914,  this  man  again  appeared  with  a  report  based  on  an  im- 
partial examination.  Since  his  first  examination  he  had  been  employed 
by  another  employer  who  was  insured  with  another  insurance  company. 
At  this  time  he  gave  the  history  that  in  April,  1914,  he  stubbed  his 
great  toe,  fell,  and  as  a  i*esult  injured  his  right  leg  and  the  right  side 
of  his  head.  He  gave  the  history  of  pain  in  his  leg  and  weakness. 
He  denied  any  previous  claim  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act, 
and  gave  the  history  of  ha\4ng  been  operated  upon  by  the  doctor  repre- 
senting the  insurance  company  for  the  removal  of  varicose  veins.  He 
still  complained,  however,  of  weakness  in  his  legs.  The  impartial  doc- 
tor appointed  by  the  Board  as  a  result  of  his  examination  had  ordered 
a  bandage  for  the  varicose  condition;  also  this  man  was  examined  by 
an  impartial  doctor  before  the  Board.   All  told,  he  had  been  examined 
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four  times  and  operated  on  once  without  the  diagnosis  of  tabes  having 
been  made. 

Case  of  F.  F,  —  This  man  was  injured  on  July  27,  1914,  as  a  result 
of  which  he  received  a  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  right  forearm 
with  compounding  of  the  right  ulna«  The  case  was  treated  throughout 
by  a  doctor  representing  the  insurance  company  without  any  X-ray 
diagnosis  of  conditions  and  without  the  formation  of  any  results. 
Compensation  had  been  stopped  prior  to  my  examination  of  Oct.  24, 
1914,  on  the  ground  that  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor  he  had 
fallen  downstairs,  re-breaking  his  arm. 

Examination  by  the  X-ray  showed  an  ununited  fracture  of  the  right 
ulna  and  a  united  fracture  of  the  right  radius.  Based  on  the  X-ray 
plate  it  would  seem  that  the  direction  of  the  fracture  in  the  ulna  and 
the  direction  of  the  fracture  in  the  radius  were  on  different  planes, 
and  it  is  possible  in  a  case  of  this  kind  that  the  treatment  that  would 
keep  one  bone  in  place  would  tend  to  throw  the  other  bone  out.  Now 
since  in  this  case  the  radius  had  united  and  the  ulna  was  still  thrown 
out  it  was  hard  to  understand  how  the  second  injury  could  re-break 
one  bone  and  not  re-break  the  other.  A  discussion  was  held  with  the 
insurance  company's  representative  and  their  doctor.  Consideration 
of  the  facts  and  the  X-ray  plates  at  this  discussion  led  to  the  resumption 
of  compensation  payments  and  to  an  agreement  to  pay  for  an  opera- 
tion which  should  restore  the  arm  functionally. 

Case  of  B.  M.  —  The  accident  in  this  case  occurred  on  July  9,  1914. 
The  injured  employee,  a  man  fifty-six  years  of  age,  slipped  from  the 
step  of  a  wagon  to  the  ground,  and  was  thrown  so  that  he  landed  in 
a  doubled-up  position.  He  had  suffered  pain  around  his  body,  and 
was  unable  to  turn  over  for  two  weeks.  The  doctor  representing  the 
insurance  company  reported  him  fit  for  work  in  October.  The  em- 
ployee went  back  to  work  for  three  days  shovelling  coal;  he  then 
strained  his  back  again  so  severely  that  he  was  unable  to  turn  while 
in  bed.  As  a  result  of  this  re-injury  he  had  pain  around  his  body  and 
down  his  left  leg.    This  employee  was  examined  by  me  on  Nov.  24, 


The  examination  showed  that  the  man  had  a  flat,  rigid  lumbar  spine, 
and  evidence  of  injury  to  the  sacroiliac  joints.  He  had  marked  spasm 
of  muscles  on  either  side  of  the  lumbar  region.  The  X-ray  plate 
showed  a  compression  and  a  crushing  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra, 
and  this  would  satisfactorily  account  for  all  pain  and  difficulty  that 
he  had.  In  this  case,  also,  there  was  probably  the  added  disability 
which  came  from  injuring  an  old  back  which  was  probably  becoming 
deficient  by  reason  of  gradual,  stationed  difficulty  as  a  result  of  his 
years  of  work. 

Case  of  E,  J.  C.  —  Age,  twenty-seven.  Married,  with  three  children. 
Accident,  July  11,  1914.  This  man  fell  about  six  or  seven  feet  striking 
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his  ri^t  side  on  a  girder.  He  was  treated  at  the  Boston  City  Relief 
Station,  and  their  examination  showed  a  breaking  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  ribs,  multiple  abrasions  of  the  right  arm  and  rapture  of  the 
right  kidney.  He  was  in  the  relief  hospital  three  days,  and  in  the 
City  Hospital  three  days.  The  injury  in  this  ease  was  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  the  man  was  told  of  the  rupture  of  his  kidney.  The 
urine  in  the  case  deared  up  in  a  few  days,  and  there  had  been  no 
symptoms  referable  to  the  kidneys,  hence  the  man  was  suffering  from 
a  marked  fear  that  the  kidn^  would  rupture  again  if  he  started  to 
work.  To  remove  this  idea  from  his  mind  an  examination  was  made 
which  showed  myositis  of  the  right  lumbar  muscle,  which  was  accom- 
panied, on  motion,  by  muscle  spasm  and  localized  pain.  This  is  the 
type  of  ease  which  needs  judicious  encouragement.  This  man  needed 
work  to  loosen  up  the  back  muscles,  and  he  also  needed  work  to  prove 
to  him  that  there  would  be  no  resulting  danger  to  the  kidney.  In 
other  words,  the  best  therapeutic  agent  in  this  case  for  his  moral  and 
physical  condition  was  employment. 

Case  of  A.  B.  —  This  man,  an  Italian  baker,  received  an  injury  by 
reason  of  having  his  hand  caught  in  a  machine.  As  a  result  of  this 
accident  he  injured  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  right  hand,  with  an  in- 
flammation of  the  tendon  sheathes  over  it. 

When  the  period  of  acute  inflammation  was  over,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  start  using  ihe  hand  in  order  to  insure  its  future  usefulness, 
this  man's  employer,  a  woman  engaged  in  the  baking  business,  ap- 
peared at  the  oflice  of  the  Board  with  the  employee,  and  she  was  told 
the  kind  of  work  that  would  be  useful  to  the  man  in  making  a  recov- 
ery. The  woman  took  it  upon  herself  to  see  that  such  work  was  given, 
and  the  man  at  once  passed  from  a  totally  incapacitated  class  to  the 
class  where,  in  addition  to  what  he  could  earn,  partial  compensation 
also  was  paid. 

One  point  which  stands  out  forcibly  as  a  result  of  experience  in 
making  examinations  is  the  fact  that  oftentimes  a  long  period  of  dis- 
ability may  be  prevented  if  a  Httle  direct  personal  interest  is  taken 
in  the  cases  of  incapacitated  employees  by  employers  or  surgeons.  By 
way  of  digression  it  might  be  well  to  state  here  that  the  writer  has 
found  very  little  conscious  fraud  attempted  by  injured  employees. 
There  is  not  the  incentive  for  a  wage  earner  to  remain  from  employ- 
ment in  the  hope  of  getting  large  sums  of  money  that  existed  in  times 
past.  Again,  the  member  of  the  family,  usually  a  woman  or  child, 
who  can  afford  to  make  a  claim  of  an  injury  extending  over  a  long 
period,  as  is  seen  in  ordinary  tort  cases,  does  not  appear  to  any  great 
extent  under  the  act  because  of  the  fact  that  those  who  could  afford 
to  lay  off  are  not  those  engaged  in  the  industries  insured.  Reverting 
to  the  subject  of  returning  employees  to  industry,  and  following  out 
the  suggestion  of  establishing  a  more  personal  relationship,  it  appears 
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that  there  is  needed  definite  follow-up  treatment  in  accident  cases  after 
they  leave  hospitals.  It  is  all  right  to  give  advice  to  an  injured  man, 
but  for  his  good  and  for  the  good  of  the  conununity  it  would  be  much 
better  if  the  proper  treatment  were  given.  To  my  mind  one  of  the 
most  important  forms  of  treatment  is  massage,  when  given  under 
proper  conditions  and  not  in  a  begrudging  or  a  hurried  hospital  manner. 

While  acting  in  the  capacity  of  impartial  physician  it  was  most  in- 
teresting, if  somewhat  arduous,  to  make  as  complete  a  study  of  each 
case  as  time  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  examination  was  made 
permitted. 

In  conclusion,  the  fact  should  be  mentioned  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  Industrial  Accident  Board  has  applied  the  opinions  given  to  the 
final  determination  of  the  cases  referred  for  examination  has  been  most 
gratifying. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  ROUTINE  Z-RAT  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  following  statement  was  furnished  the  Board  by  Dr. 
Arial  W.  George  in  connection  with  its  request  for  aid  in  its 
consideration  of  the  subject  of  malingering,  in  so  far  as  it  has 
been  observed  by  impartial  physicians  appointed  to  make  exam- 
inations in  disputed  cases.  A  special  chapter  is  given  to  the 
statement,  in  view  of  its  importance  and  timeliness. 

There  is  no  one  means  that  we  have  at  our  disposal  more  valuable 
in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  industrial  accident  cases  than  the 
constant  routine  use  of  the  X-ray.  To  those  who  have  used  the  X-ray 
in  these  cases,  following  a  thorough  and  competent  examination,  it 
sometimes  becomes  ludicrous  to  observe  the  errors  that  are  made  in  the 
accident  cases.  The  type  of  case,  if  there  is  any  one  type  more  im- 
portant than  another,  that  warrants  routine  examination  is  that  of 
injury  to  the  heavier  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  the  head,  shoulder, 
spine,  pelvis,  hip,  knee  and  even  the  smaller  joints.  The  diagnosis  of 
injury  to  these  various  parts  is  in  a  gi'eat  degree  inferential,  is  not 
positive,  and  the  error  is  made  as  much  in  the  negative  direction  as 
in  the  reverse.  For  example:  in  shoulder  injuries  there  may  be 
ecchymosis,  crepitus,  tenderness,  swelling  and  all  the  classical  picture 
of  a  fracture  without  a  real  fracture.  On  the  other  hand,  you  may 
have  very  few  of  these  symptoms  in  fractures  of  the  wrist  and  elbow 
joints  when  the  fracture  is  easily  visible  with  the  X-ray.  There  are 
probably  more  diagnoses  made  by  the  general  practitioner  of  fracture 
of  the  ribs  than  of  any  other  condition  without  there  being  an  actual 
fracture,  although  the  treatment  of  injury  or  fracture  may  be  the 
same. 

Claims  are  made  that  tuberculosis  follows  injury  to  the  clavicle, 
sternum  or  other  parts  of  the  bony  structure  of  the  thorax.  If  there 
had  been  immediate  X-ray  examination  of  the  normal  condition  of  the 
lung  at  the  time  of  injury  it  would  have  been  demonstrated.  Subse- 
quent changes  following  the  date  of  the  injury  could  have  been  studied. 

One  of  the  most  common  sources  of  error  which  occurs  in  injury 
to  the  spine  is  continually  overlooked  by  the  practitioner  and  even  the 
expert,  namely,  crushing  injuries  and  dislocations  of  the  different  ana- 
tomical parts  of  the  vertebrae,  particularly  the  twelfth  dorsal  and  the 
first,  second  and  third  lumbar.  Injuries  to  the  bony  pelvis  are  not 
common,  are  deforming  in  character  and  necessitate  prompt  diagnosis 
of  the  actual  condition  and  early  treatment. 

Injuries  to  the  hip  are  common,  aie  overlooked,  and  the  deformity 
becomes  permanent,  with  continued  compensation,  in  cases  where  evi- 
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dence  could  have  been  obtained  by  the  X-ray  and  proper  treatment 
given  with  a  large  percentage  of  cures. 

In  the  study  of  the  muscle  injuries  without  fracture  of  the  bones 
we  frequently  find  myositis  ossificans.  This  is  common,  is  progressive 
in  character,  developing  tumor  masses  and  causing  pain  and  more  or 
less  temporary  disuse  of  the  part.  The  X-ray  discloses  the  condition, 
and  prompt  treatment  can  be  instituted  with  radical  cure.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  X-ray  can  aid  injuries  to  the  extremities. 

It  is  hoped  and  it  is  probably  true  that  most  insurance  companies 
wish  to  get  at  the  exact  condition  of  the  injured  part  in  so  far  as  lies 
within  their  power,  and  to  cure  that  injury  so  that  the  person  will  not 
become  an  economic  loss. 

The  value  of  the  X-ray  in  the  diagnosis  of  industrial  accident  cases 
needs  only  one  argument  in  its  favor,  that  is,  that  it  will  show  injuries 
which  cannot  be  positively  detected  by  any  other  known  physical  means. 
The  worst  that  can  be  said  about  its  routine  use  is  the  expense.  This, 
however,  is  negligible  as  compared  with  the  enormous  expense  of  con- 
tinued compensation  under  a  mistaken  diagnosis. 
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IMPARTIAL  EXAMINATIONS  AND  MALINGERING. 

In  connection  with  the  annual  report  of  the  Industrial  Acci- 
dent Board  the  impartial  physicians  who  have  aided  the  Board 
in  obtaining  the  medical  facts  and  passing  upon  disputed  cases 
were  invited  to  advise  the  Board  as  to  the  cases  of  conscious 
malingering  or  feigning  of  incapacity  for  work  which  may  have 
come  to  their  notice  in  connection  with  their  impartial  examina- 
tion of  employees  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

Extracts  from  these  statements  follow:  — 

Frederic  J,  Cotton,  M.D.  —  While  I  have  not  found  much  real 
malingering  I  have  found  a  good  many  cases  where  patients  were  un- 
doubtedly afraid  to  use  the  injured  limb,  sometimes  from  too  careful 
medical  care  and  advice,  and  sometimes,  and  this  is  particularly  true 
among  the  Italians,  on  account  of  an  almost  superstitious  fear  of 
hurting  the  injured  part.  There  are  a  lot  of  these  cases  who  could 
go  to  work  if  they  only  could  think  so,  but  I  do  not  think  it  quite  fair 
to  call  them  malingerers.  There  are  also  a  lot  of  other  cases  who  ought 
to  be  at  work,  but  there  has  been  no  provision  made  for  the  convales- 
cence of  the  injured  limb  or  part  whereby  it  can  be  hardened  to  meet 
the  strain  of  hard  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  under  the  law  this  is  a 
more  important  matter  than  the  comparatively  small  amount  of 
malingering.  No  doubt  an  occasional  malingerer  gets  by,  but  my  own 
impression  is  that  the  number  is  very  small. 

WiUiam  H.  Buddick,  M.D.  —  Several  of  the  cases  referred  to  me, 
who  claimed  they  were  incapacitated  for  work,  were  undoubtedly 
malingerers.  I  will  not  attempt  to  give  a  long  list  of  diseases  whidi 
have  been  feigned,  or  the  means  that  have  been  employed  by  artists  in 
deception.  The  majority  of  the  cases  referred  to  me  for  examination 
are  due,  particularly,  to  injuries  involving  the  joints,  and  many  claim 
they  are  unable  to  work  by  reason  of  pain  or  stiffness  therein.  Some 
general  hints  for  guidance  is  all  that  will  be  attempted,  leaving  matters 
of  detail  to  the  acumen  of  the  medical  examiner,  who,  if  in  active  prac- 
tice, will  have  many  opportunities  of  testing  his  powers  of  discernment. 

The  impartial  examiner  will  find  the  following  points  useful :  — 

1.  Examine  each  organ  of  the  body  separately,  carefully  comparing 
.  the  state  of  each  with  the  symptoms  described  by  the  patient. 

2.  Note  the  discrepancies  in  the  statements  of  the  patient  as  to  his 
symptoms  and  their  known  occurrence  in  real  disease. 

3.  Sometimes  ask  questions  the  reverse  of  his  statements,  or  take  his 
statement  for  granted,  when  in  all  probability  he  will  contradict  him- 
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4.  Remove  all  bandages  and  other  dressings. 

5.  The  motives  for  deception  should  be  inquired  into  and  borne  in 
mind  in  the  examination  of  all  eases. 

F.  W.  Anthony,  M,D.  —  I  have  seen  very  many  eases  where  the  self- 
centering  of  interest  and  what  I  might  term  self-hypnotism  has  pro- 
duced a  mental  condition  that  unconsciously  gave  the  injured  one  an 
improper  attitude  toward  labor.  It  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  natural 
constitution  of  the  majority  of  people  who  are  sick  or  injured  to  mag- 
nify their  condition.  One  hears  so  many  times  remarks  of  this  nature: 
''The  doctor  said  he  had  never  seen  so  serious  a  case;''  ''If  the  cut 
had  gone  an  inch  one  side  I  would  have  been  dead;''  and  "I  do  not 
think  any  one  ever  suffered  as  much  as  I  did/'  etc  When  we  add  to 
this  natural  tendency  to  exaggeration  either  a  neurotic  temperament 
or  one  with  a  low  ideal  as  regards  equity  we  have  a  combination  that 
tends  toward  exaggeration. 

It  is  generally  easy  to  determine  the  question  of  incapacity  when 
the  injury  is  one  giving  marked  objective  symptoms,  and,  in  fact,  the 
more  severe  the  injury  the  less,  as  a  rule,  is  there  of  feigning  in- 
capacity. When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  symptoms  are  entirely  sub- 
jective the  decision  is  much  more  difficult.  As  to  the  methods  of 
detecting  malingering,  —  if  the  question  that  arises  involves  definite 
physical  conditions  they  can  almost  always  be  settled  by  expert  exam- 
ination. For  example,  the  question  of  the  power  of  sight  an  oculist 
can,  as  a  rule,  determine  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty,  and  such 
affections  of  the  nervous  system  as  are  manifested  by  organic  changes 
in  the  nerves  or  in  the  muscles  supplied  by  them  can  be  estimated  by 
the  expert  neurologist,  as  a  rule,  at  their  true  value.  In  the  case  with 
only  subjective  findings,  and  in  such  other  cases  as  must  be  decided 
by  the  general  practitioner,  the  best  rule  that  I  know  is  to  apply  to 
these  cases  the  ordinary  common  sense  that  would  obtain  in  the  or- 
dinary affairs  of  life.  In  the  work  which  you  have  kindly  i^quested  me 
to  do  as  impartial  ph3rsieian  I  have  seen  but  one  case  where  there  was 
even  a  suspicion  of  feigning  incapacity.  In  that  case  a  neurologist's 
examination  disclosed  no  positive  evidence  of  trouble;  the  man  injured 
evidenced  frequently  the  use  of  alcohof;  there  was  in  his  statement  a 
minor  something  that  did  not  ring  true;  and  finally  I  came  to  the 
opinion  that  upon  consideration  of  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  his 
incapacity  was  less  than  he  claimed. 

To  sum  up,  my  opinion  is  this:  Conscious  malingering  is  extremely 
rare.  Unconscious  exaggeration  is  very  conunon.  To  decide  the  true 
status  requires  experience,  the  possession  of  a  fair  amount  of  conunon 
sense,  and  a  temperament  judicial  in  type. 

S.  E.  Fletcher,  M,D,  —  I  have  found  a  tendency  in  several  cases  to 
endeavor  to  prolong  the  period  of  incapacity  for  work  and  the  drawing 
of  compensation  beyond  the  point  where  one  would  naturally  have 
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returned  to  work  had  there  been  no  compensation.  The  fact  that  many 
injured  employees  also  draw  benefits  from  their  union  or  from  some 
fraternal  or  benefit  society  rather  tends  to  prolong  the  period  of  in- 
capacity, particularly  if  the  aggregate  amounts  so  received  from  all 
sources  nearly  equal  the  amount  ordinarily  earned  as  wages. 

In  those  cases  where  differences  of  opinion  between  injured  em- 
ployees and  the  insurance  companies  have  been  referred  to  me  for 
impartial  examination,  I  have  based  my  conclusions  on  the  nature  of 
the  injury,  the  length  of  time  when,  under  average  conditions,  recovery 
should  have  occurred,  the  nature  of  the  work  ordinarily  done  by  that 
employee  and  the  effect  of  the  injury  on  his  ability  to  perform  that 
work,  and  whether  the  injured  person,  in  idleness,  was  making  as 
much  physical  exertion  as  would  ordinarily  be  made  in  doing  his  reg- 
ular work.  For  instance,  a  person  might  still  be  incapacitated  for 
work  with  comparatively  slight  remains  of  an  injury  if  that  injurj' 
affected  the  finger  or  member  which  was  principally  used  in  doing  his 
regular  work,  while  another  might  be  able  to  work,  even  though  lame 
from  an  injury,  provided  that  his  usual  work  was  done  while  sitting  or, 
at  least,  without  the  use  of  that  injured  member. 

WilHam  J,  Daly,  M.D.  —  Happily  that  form  of  physician  has  not 
as  yet  appeared  among  us  who  is  well  known  in  countries  in  which 
social  legislation  is  older  than  in  our  own,  and  more  particularly 
known  in  Germany  as.  a  "  simulanten  riechen,"  literally,  one  who  smells 
out  a  dissembler,  and  denoting  in  a  concrete  sense  a  physician  who  is 
always  finding  or  expecting  to  find  simulation  or  malingering,  and  the 
conditions  do  not  call  for  him. 

Indeed,  any  one  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  injuries  of  woi^men 
will  have  waning  faith  in  human  nature  revived.  If  such  an  observer 
has  had  familiarity  with  the  brazen  type  of  malingerer,  with  which 
railroads  and  great  corporations  have  to  put  up,  he  will  be  refreshed 
with  the  workman  type  period. 

In  the  workman  out  and  out  malingering  is  rare,  except  in  one  or 
two  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  the  individual  who,  the  subject  of 
trivial  accident,  sees  fit  to  put  forward  old  serious  injuries,  sustained 
long  ago  from  causes  other  than  incidental  to  employment,  as  being 
of  recent  date  and  sustained  in  the  course  of  employment. 

The  time  of  reception  of  such  injuries,  particularly  if  they  involve 
a  special  sense,  is  not  always  easy  to  detect. 

The  ordinary  type  of  malingering  workman  is  he  who,  fearful  that 
his  genuine  injury  should  not  be  assessed  at  its  true  valuation,  exag- 
gerates it  either  consciously  or  unconsciously. 

As  a  subdivision  of  this  type  is  the  diffident  foreigner  who,  un- 
familiar with  the  language,  environment  and  procedure  and  distrustful 
lest  the  importance  of  his  wound  be  minimized,  finds  it  best  to  exag- 
gerate in  order  that  attention  may  be  called  to  it.    The  experienced 
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physician  puts  him  at  ease,  and  little  by  little  arrives  at  the  true 
amount  of  lost  function,  and  is  able  to  estimate  the  economic  loss  of 
the  man's  activities. 

In  a  broad  way  the  detection  of  pure  malingerers  is  brought  about 
by  the  showing  of  inconsistency  between  statement  and  function;  for 
example,  a  man  who  complains  that  he  cannot  use  an  arm  to  perform 
one  movement,  but  readily  admits  ability  to  perform  a  movement 
which  involves  the  same  musculature  when  he  is  put  in  a  different 
position. 

Variations  of  the  test  concerning,  on  the  physician's  part,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  region  in  question  confirms 
to  a  certainty  that  which  was  previously  a  suspicion.  Nothing  need 
be  said  to  the  patient..  Lack  of  remonstrance  on  the  examiner's  part 
leads  to  elaboration  and  further  confirmation. 

In  proportion  to  the  whole  number  seen,  the  number  of  malingerers 
is  few,  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  90,000  accidents  a  year  may  make 
numerically  a  fairly  formidable  figure. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  also  known  the  physician,  the  antithesis 
of  the  "simulanten  riechen,"  or  fake  finder,  who  always  has  a  good 
story  for  his  patient.  This  type  of  professional  man  is  as  well  known 
as  the  other.  In  the  lands  where  social  insurance  flourishes  he  is  much 
sought.  The  word  is  passed  among  pending,  postponed  or  doubtful 
cases  that  he  will  help,  and  he,  as  a  result,  enjoys  a  certain  clientele. 

Deferred  hopes  and  disillusionizing  eventually  are  the  rewards  of 
his  patients,  but  wherever  insurance  laws  prevail  this  type  has  never 
failed  to  rise. 

Many  pending  or  postponed  cases  are  moot  cases,  concerning  all 
manner  of  technical  questions  as,  for  example,  whether  there  exists 
causal  connection  between  complaint  and  alleged  accident  or  proven 
accident.  Such  form  of  disability,  sometimes  put  forward  in  good 
faith  by  the  patient  as  the  result  of  an  accident,  is  that  of  old  syphilis 
which  appears  coincidentally  with  an  accident  or  shortly  after.  How 
protean  these  appearances  may  be,  and  also  how  prone  to  appear  after 
general  tonus  lowering  as,  for  example,  following  accident,  only  those 
who  know  tertiary  syphilis  well  can  appreciate. 

Yet  how  delicate  is  the  situation  involved.  The  original  lesion  has 
been  forgotten  for  years,  oftentimes  for  decades,  by  the  patient,  and 
he  is  genuine  indignation  personified.  Confirmatory  evidences  in  the 
nature  of  laboratory  tests,  blood  tests  and  others  are  requested  by  the 
fair-minded  physician  who,  although  sure  of  his  ground  to  start  with, 
wishes  to  clinch  all  argument  by  every  possible  confirmation. 

But  the  significance  of  such  tests  is  known  in  the  community  and 
among  workmen,  and  it  is  conceivable  that,  particularly  in  a  small 
community,  the  requests  for  blood  and  laboratory  tests  could  work 
harm  to  an  individual,  be  he  innocent  or  guilty  of  this  disease.  But 
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in  the  interest  of  truth  all  snch  squeamishness  should  be  ruthlessly 
put  down,  and  it  should  be  the  duty  of  all  concerned  to  co-operate  in 
having  these  tests  made,  when  asked  by  authoritative  special  opinion. 
Sometimes  what  is  thus  thought  to  be  accident  results  is  shown  to  be 
syphilis.   I  have  seen  such  cases. 

But  even  good  physicians  make  mistakes,  and  cases  are  thereby  de- 
ferred or  postponed  unjustifiably,  as  was  shown  recently  in  a  case 
where  a  perfectly  normal  appearing  man  complained  of  but  transitory 
dizziness  and  occasional  double  seeing,  and  was  not  vehement  in  his 
complaint. 

His  physician,  suspecting  malingering,  upbraided  him  after  a  care- 
ful physical  examination  which  showed  good  musculature,  sound 
organs  and  all  that  goes  with  health,  and  he  further  told  the  man  he 
should  go  to  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  disability  was  genuine; 
there  existed  a  crack  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  if  the  man  had  re- 
turned to  his  occupation,  which  was  hazardous,  he  probably,  as  a  result 
of  disability  of  a  special  sense  organ,  would  have  sustained  another 
serious  accident  and  possibly  a  fatality. 

More  cases  of  malingering  are  those  of  the  individual  who  knowingly 
possesses  a  senile  beginning  cataract  and  brings  it  in  as  a  result  of 
slight  trauma;  also  the  man  who,  with  intrinsic  muscular  atrophy  of  the 
hand,  due  to  syphilis,  makes  it  appear  an  occupation  neurosis,  and  who 
knowingly  or  unknowingly  charges  it  to  his  work;  or  again,  the  case 
of  alleged  paralysis  agitans  following  injury  in  a  probably  existing 
case  of  paralysis  agitans  associated  with  a  slight  injury. 

All  these  are  cases  which,  if  allowed  to  pass  as  genuine,  would 
assume,  in  the  aggregate,  sums  which  would  total  large  and  to  which 
they  have  no  right. 

A  definition  of  malingering  may  be,  "&  simulation  of  disease  with 
intent  to  defraud  in  terms  of  money,  or  to  shirk  in  terms  of  work." 

All  these  cases  I  have  seen.  Their  detection  is  a  matter  of  medical 
knowledge,  general  and  special,  possessed  by  the  well-trained  physi- 
cian, and  the  application  of  which,  in  itself,  constitutes  a  specialty. 

Michael  F.  Fallon,  M,D.  —  Most  of  the  cases  which  have  come  to  the 
writer's  notice,  which  have  feigned  incapacity  or  exaggerated  their 
symptoms,  have  been  those  of  hernia,  —  traumatic  hernia. 

The  writer  confines  his  remarks  to  that  most  frequent  form  of  hernia 
called  "  inguinal  hernia." 

A  hernia  is  a  protrusion  through  a  congenital  or  acquired  opening 
in  the  abdominal  wall  of  some  abdominal  organ,  and  in  such  a  way 
that  the  organ  is  covered,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  peritoneum. 

A  congenital  defect  or  opening,  or  an  acquired  enlargement  of  a 
congenital  opening  in  the  abdominal  wall,  and  a  congenital  or  acquired 
pouch  or  sac  of  peritoneum  are  the  essentials  in  a  hernia. 
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The  ezeitmg  cause  is  generally  something  which  increases  the  intra- 
ahdominal  pressure^  e.g.,  lifting,  straining  or  coughing. 

Nearly  all  abdominal  organs  have  been  found  in  a  hernial  sac,  most 
commonly  the  intestine;  next  in  frequency,  the  omentum.  The  uterus, 
ovaries,  bladder,  appendix  and  even  the  kidney  (Deipser)  have  been 
found  in  an  inguinal  hernia. 

The  term  hernia  is  better  than  the  term  rupture,  both  from  a  sur- 
gical and  medico-legal  standpoint.  The  term  rupture  is  an  old  one 
given  at  a  time  when  it  was  falsely  believed  that  hernia  was  due  to 
the  traumatic  tearing  or  bursting  open  (rupture)  of  the  abdominal 
wall. 

Of  late  years  surgery  and  research  have  shown  that  nearly  always 

hernia  is  a  disease  rather  than  an  accident "  (Kingdon). 

A  hernia,  in  all  its  component  parts,  implies  an  opening  in  the  ab- 
dominal wall,  a  protrusion  of  some  abdominal  organ,  a  pouch-like 
process  of  the  peritoneum  covering  this  abdominal  organ,  and  for  the 
better  understanding  of  this  we  may  compare  a  hernia,  with  its  con- 
tents, to  a  sword  in  its  scabbard,  the  scabbard  being  the  hernial  cover- 
ing or  peritoneal  sac,  and  the  sword  being  the  hernial  contents,  —  the 
intestine  or  other  abdominal  organ. 

Although  the  possibility  of  the  sudden  occurrence  of  a  hernia,  in 
all  its  component  parts,  cannot  be  denied,  yet  such  an  occurrence  is 
extremely  rare. 

The  writer  has  observed  and  operated  a  large  number  of  hernias, 
and  can  reeaiU  but  two  cases  of  the  sukiden  occurrence  of  a  hernial 
swelling  that  might  be  attributed  to  trauma;  and  even  in  these  cases 
one  or  more  of  the  component  parts  of  the  hernia,  e,g,,  the  large  open- 
ing or  sac,  may  have  existed  previous  to  the  accident. 

In  reference  to  the  sudden  occurrence  of  a  hernia  we  believe  to  be 
true  this  statement  of  Professor  Graser,  an  authority  on  hernia,  ''In 
ninety  of  one  hundred  cases  the  bulging  (hernia)  will  take  place  grad- 
ually; in  nine,  it  will  come  down  in  more  or  less  abrupt  stages;  and 
in  one  case  it  will  come  down  suddenly,  as  the  result  of  some  applied 


Why  is  it  so  difficult  and  so  rare  for  a  hernia,  in  all  its  component 
parts,  to  occur  suddenly?  And  by  the  sudden  occurrence  of  a  hernia 
in  all  its  component  parts  we  mean  the  sudden  formation  of  the  sac, 
of  the  opening,  and  of  the  protrusion  of  the  abdominal  organ  in  the  sac. 

The  peritoneum  is  attached  over  and  around  the  internal  ring  so 
that  the  sudden  loosening  and  stretching  of  this  peritoneum,  sufficient 
to  form  the  pouch  or  sac  that  is  palpable  or  visible,  must  be  and  is, 
from  the  nature  of  this  attachment,  extremely  rare. 

It  is  true  that  a  congenital  and  even  an  acquired  sac  may  be  present 
without  the  possessor's  knowledge,  and  in  the  presence  of  such  a  sac 


force." 
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a  protrusion  of  an  abdominal  organ  may  suddenly  take 'place  as  the 
result  of  an  exciting  cause,  e.g,,  increased  abdominal  pressure. 

A  beginning  hernia,  without  the  presence  of  a  sac,  generally  mani- 
fests itself  by  pain,  and  this  pain  is  due  to  the  stretching  of  the  peri- 
toneum that  covers  the  opening,  the  internal  ring,  and  this  pain  is 
present  either  in  the  groin  or  throughout  the  abdomen  (at  times  this 
pain  may  be  mistaken  for  appendicitis). 

Generally,  a  beginning  hernia  manifests  itself  by  pain,  and  the 
proper  application  of  a  truss  prevents  the  further  growth  of  the  hernia. 

A  malingerer  may  claim  to  have  a  hernia  when  he  knows  in  reality 
that  no  hernia  is  present,  and  he  may  even  persuade  a  surgeon  to 
operate  for  hernia  even  though  he  has  no  hernia.  This  actually  hap- 
pened to  the  writer's  knowledge. 

A  Russian,  subsequently  proven  to  be  a  malingerer,  came  to  the  hos- 
pital for  operation  for  hernia.  He  had  persuaded  his  physician,  who 
sent  him  to  the  hospital,  that  he  had  hernia.  Upon  examination  in  the 
hospital  no  hernia  was  found,  but  for  fear  that  a  mistake  had  been 
made  the  patient  was  kept,  by  the  writer,  in  the  hospital  under  ob- 
servation for  three  days. 

Various  means  were  used  to  make  a  hernia  protrude,  but  no  hernia 
could  be  found.  The  man  finally  persuaded  a  young  surgeon  in  a  dis- 
tant hospital  to  operate  for  hernia,  and  some  time  afterward  he  sued 
a  corporation  for  damages,  basing  his  claim  on  the  ground  of  traumatic 
hernia.  It  was  proven  that  the  claim  was  fraudulent. 

A  bulging  of  the  abdominal  wall  at  the  site  of  the  inguinal  canal 
that  can  be  plainly  seen  when  the  patient  strains  or  coughs  is  often 
mistaken  for  hernia.  In  reality,  it  is  not  a  hernia,  but  a  bulging  due 
to  weakness  of  the  abdominal  wall. 

After  operation  for  hernia  a  patient  may  claim  incapacity  because 
of  pain  in  the  scar.  I  have  never  known  a  patient  to  be  incapacitated 
by  reason  of  this  pain  in  a  hernial  wound,  while  there  may  be  some 
pain  in  the  hernial  wound  aft«F  operation;  likewise  after  other  ab- 
dominal wounds  this  pain,  provided  the  operation  has  been  done  prop- 
erly, does  not  incapacitate. 

Examples  of  all  the  above  cases  simulating  traumatic  hernia  have 
occurred  in  the  writer's  practice,  a  man  fraudulently  claiming  to 
have  a  hernia  when  no  hernia  was  present;  a  claim  that  a  hernia  was 
present  when  in  reality  it  was  a  bulging  of  a  weak  abdominal  wall, 
or  a  swollen  gland,  or  an  abscess,  or  a  fatty  tumor,  or  a  hydrocele; 
and  also  exaggerating  of  post-operative  (hernia)  pain  to  the  extent 
of  claiming  incapacity  by  reason  of  it. 

The  writer  believes  as  a  result  of  a  somewhat  extensive  experience 
with  hernia^  in  both  private  and  hospital  practice,  that  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  occurrence  of  traumatic  hernia  does  not  obtain  among 
the  laity,  and  even  among  some  physicians;  and  he  therefore  respect- 
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folly  suggests  to  your  honorable  Board  that  if  appropriate  literature 
on  this  subject  were  disseminated  among  physieians  it  would  be  the 
means  of  preventing  many  fraudulent  claims  based  upon  the  occurrence 
of  traiunatic  hernia. 

J.  J.  McNamara,  M.D.  —  To  date  I  have  examined  four  cases  for 
your  Board.  In  two  of  these  —  50  per  cent.  —  I  was  obliged  to  report 
that  further  compensation  be  not  allowed.  Neither  of  these  cases  tried 
to  deceive;  one  was  able  to  work  but  thought  he  could  get  compensa- 
tion because  he  was  unable  to  find  work.  The  other  case  was  due  to 
sickness  not  caused  in  the  course  of  his  employment. 

It  might  be  of  interest  for  you  to  know  of  our  work  in  connection 
with  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Worker's  Union  whose  membership  in  the 
Brockton  district  numbers  several  thousand.  This  union  pays  a  sick 
benefit  of  $5  per  week  for  thirteen  weeks  in  any  one  year  to  all  mem- 
bers in  good  standing  who  are  entitled  to  benefits. 

It  is  my  duty  to  investigate  every  sick  claim  and  to  see  the  claimant 
once  a  week  until  he  or  she  is  able  to  resume  work.  We  have  had  more 
than  200  claims  a  week  at  times,  which  means  that  we  must  personally 
see  these  200  claimants  and  pass  judgment  on  their  claims.  I  have 
been  doing  this  work  for  about  twelve  years;  during  this  time  we  have 
had  many  and  varied  claims. 

The  rules  of  the  union  are  few,  simple  and  place  no  hardships  on 
the  members. 

First.  —  The  member  must  be  in  the  union  six  months  and  in  good 
standing. 

Second.  —  He  must  be  under  the  care  of  a  regular  physician  who 
must  see  him  at  least  once  a  week. 

Third.  —  If  constitutionally  sick  he  cannot  be  out  after  8  p.m. 

Fourth.  —  Women  passing  through  the  menopause  on  account  of 
which  they  are  unable  to  work  are  entitled  to  one-half  benefits  only. 

Fifth.  —  Members  guilty  of  intemperance,  debauchery  or  immoral 
conduct  are  not  entitled  to  benefit. 

There  are  cases  where  we  know  absolutely  that  the  patient  is  sick 
or  disabled  for  work,  such  as  the  specific  fevers,  injuries  or  septic  con- 
ditions. There  are  other  cases  where  it  is  hard  to  tell,  even  after  care- 
ful examination;  included  in  these  are  the  various  ills  of  women, 
nervousness,  general  debility,  all  run  down,  nervous  exhaustion  and  the 
convalescents  from  any  and  all  aihnents.  A  patient  tells  us  that  he  or 
she  is  suffering  from  any  of  this  class  of  cases  and  we  are  obliged  to 
carefully  examine  them.  We  ask:  Are  you  under  the  care  of  a  regular 
physician?  Who  is  he?  When  did  you  see  him  lastf  How  long  have 
you  been  under  the  care  of  a  physician?  What  does  he  say  is  your 
trouble?  Does  he  say  you  are  unable  to  work?  Are  you  taking  medi- 
cine or  having  medical  treatment?  Were  you  employed  when  taken  ill? 

If,  after  this  examination  we  are  satisfied  that  the  claimant  is  unable 
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to  work,  we  allow  the  claim;  if  we  are  in  doubt,  we  consult  the  doctor 
treating  the  patient,  the  factory  where  employed;  we  also  try  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  claimant  is  drawing  benefits  from  any  other  source;  all  of 
these  facts  have  a  bearing  in  doubtful  cases.  In  consulting  the  attend- 
ing physician  we  are,  in  the  majority  of  eases,  treated  courteously  and 
honestly.  Occasionally,  we  find  a  doctor  who  is  trying  to  cover  up 
something  he  has  done. 

Many  people  in  Brockton  belong  to  several  fraternal  societies  which 
pay  sick  benefits  and  they  make  more  money  loafing  than  working;  so 
with  unscrupulous  people  we  are  apt  to  have  trouble.  Some  of  these 
fraternal  organizations  have  sick  committees,  and  we  sometimes  seek  their 
aid  in  cases  where  we  are  doubtful.  The  sick  committees  may  be  able 
to  discover  if  the  claimant  is  out  after  8  P.M.,  which  is  the  evening  time 
limit,  or  they  may  find  that  the  claimant  is  drinking  or  doing  some 
work  of  which  we  are  not  aware;  so  in  this  way  they  may  be  of  great 
assistance  to  us. 

The  majority  of  shoe  workers  in  Brockton  and  vicinity  who  apply 
for  sick  benefit  are  honest,  upright,  conscientious  people,  but  we  always 
have  a  class  who  are  trying  to  get  something  that  does  not  belong  to 
them. 

E.  Henry  Howard,  M.D. —  The  element  of  conscious  malingering 
entered  into  but  one  of  the  cases  sent  to  me  for  examination,  and  the 
X-ray  served  to  clear  away  the  suspicion. 

Thomas  F.  Carroll,  M.D.  —  An  injury  in  some  part  of  the  body, 
when  first  sustained  and  even  during  the  progress  of  repair,  manifests 
at  times  many  peculiar  symptoms,  and  after  the  repair  is  complete 
these  peculiar  symptoms  continue.  During  the  progress  of  repair 
there  is  an  increased  impressionability  and  suggestibility,  and  conscious 
impressions  are  more  numerous  than  in  health,  and  suggest  to  the 
patient  all  kinds  of  fancies,  whims,  etc.  They  are  unduly  sensitive, 
self -consciousness  is  increased,  trifles  are  magnified,  and  the  tendency 
to  become  discouraged  and  despondent  is  great.  The  simulation  of 
various  morbid  conditions  is  common,  and  there  are  many  cases  of  pro- 
fessional malingerers.  Functional  affections  may  so  closely  simulate 
organic  disease  that  suspicion  is  often  disarmed. 

L.  R,  G.  Crandon,  M,D,  —  I  know  of  no  instance  that  seemed  to  be 
willful  deception.  There  have  been  many  cases,  however,  of  people 
over  fifty-five  years  of  age  who  are  so  tired  with  a  life  of  hard  work 
that  any  injury  bad  enough  to  make  them  stop  work  seems  to  precipi- 
tate down  upon  them,  all  at  once,  the  weight  of  their  years.  All  their 
subsequent  life  centers  around  the  injury,  their  ambition  is  gone,  and 
they  are  virtually  incapacitated  for  life  by  a  slight  injury  which  serv^ 
as  a  trigger  to  discharge  old  age  upon  the  victim. 

I  do  get  the  impression  in  a  good  many  of  the  employees,  particularly 
in  winter,  amongst  those  who  come  from  warm  countries,  of  a  tendency 
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to  wait  a  few  weeks  longer  rather  than  to  stir  themselves  to  try  to 
work.  With  many  injuries  there  comes  a  time  when  active  labor  is 
the  very  best  treatment.  The  law,  as  written,  does  not  stimulate  them 
to  try  hard  to  get  well. 

The  employers  would  save  money  if  they  would  take  the  injured  em- 
ployees back  and  really  and  fairly  follow  the  doctors'  suggestions.  A 
man  recently  injured  frequently  cannot  plunge  at  once  into  hard  labor, 
bnt  he  might  earn  half  pay  or  do  some  lighter  work  and  thereby  both 
aid  his  own  recovery  and  help  his  employer. 

j8^.  a.  Mahoney,  MJ),  —  I  would  say  that  no  malingering  has  been 
observed  by  me.  I  do  not  think  the  injured  party  returns  to  work  as 
quickly  as  if  he  received  no  income;  that  is,  his  convalescence  is  more 
complete  on  his  return  to  work.  I  have  seen  cases  of  permanent  de- 
formity without  total  disability  which  have  refrained  from  work  when 
they  could  have  returned  and  performed  some  of  the  cruder  manual 
work,  such  as  handling  trucks,  etc.  In  those  cases  there  was  a  general 
distrust  that,  after  they  returned  to  work  and  compensation  payments 
had  been  stopped,  the  corporation  would  discharge  them  for  some 
trivial  offence,  or  put  them  at  work  which  they  were  unable  to  do.  In 
other  words,  the  old  distrust  between  employer  and  employee  delays 
the  return  to  work  of  a  few  employees. 

Philip  KUroy,  MJ).  —  I  have  considered  as  conscious  malingerers 
three  cases  of  the  number  examined  by  me. 

As  to  the  detecting  of  such  malingering  I  think  each  one  of  them* 
as  is  usually  the  case  with  malingerers,  gave  a  general  impression  of 
disingenuousness.  While  it  is  true  that  most  victims  of  accidents 
endeavor,  as  is  to  be  expected,  to  paint  their  symptoms  in  strong  relief, 
the  malingerer  does  it  in  colors  so  strong  as  to  arouse  suspicion  — 
"  the  lady  protests  too  much ; "  an  actor  might  feign  and  be  plausible, 
bnt  I  haven't  had  one  of  them.  Then,  on  examination,  there  is  a  lack 
of  proportion  and  symmetry  between  the  nature  of  the  accident  and 
the  anatomic  lesions,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  complaints  on  the 
other;  the  honest  neurasthenic  may  have  complaints  wholly  out  of 
proportion  to  the  in;jury,  but  there  is  a  symmetry  and  accord  of  the 
symptoms  to  one  another  or  each  other,  and  also  to  be  known  and 
established  symptomatology  of  neurasthenia;  this  harmony  is  lacking 
in  the  malingerer.  A  physician  might  feign  symptoms  consistent  with 
each  other  and  known  semeiology,  but  I  haven't  had  one  of  them. 

In  summing  up,  it  isn't  the  severity  or  number  or  absurdity  of  the 
symptoms  so  much,  as  their  inexplicability  or  unaccountability  that 
characterizes  the  complaints  of  the  malingerer. 

The  hysteric  may  have  any  complaint  or  combination  of  complaints 
that  may  have  been  suggested,  but  the  hysteric  is  a  type  of  its  own, 
generally  easy  of  recognition. 
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As  a  rule,  the  pretence  is  so  artless  as  to  be  amusing.  W.  J.  found 
a  bend  in  his  ribs  whieh  he  always  had,  and  tried  to  pass  it  off  as  a 
fracture.  T.  C.  had  an  operation  for  a  common  condition,  in  his  case 
undoubtedly  of  long  standing,  and  evidently  hoped  to  have  some  one 
else  pay  for  his  misfortune. 

J.  B.  Trainor,  MJ).  —  1.  There  has  been^  I  believe,  on  the  part  of 
all  persons  whom  'I  have  examined  for  your  Board,  a  disposition  more 
or  less  marked  to  magnify  their  incapacity  for  work,  their  sufferings, 


2.  There  frequently  is  between  perfect  capacity  for  work  and  pos- 
sible capacity  for  work  a  considerable  margin;  and  when  injured 
persons  are  being  compensated  to*  a  degree,  which,  to  them,  approximates 
satisfaction,  they  are  quite  certain  to  remain  idle  until  perfect  capacity 
for  work  is  assured. 

3.  I  have  known  some  —  three  or  four  —  who  manifestly  were 
malingerers;  of  this  I  have  no  doubt. 

4.  There  are,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  positive  and  unfailing  tests 
for  the  detection  of  such  dispositions  on  the  part  of  injured  persons. 
A  thorough  physical  examination  should  always  be  made,  and  with 
this  as  a  basis  one  can  usually  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  a  case  after 
painstaking,  conscientious  and  sympathetic  communion  with  the  in- 
jured party. 

John  F.  O'Brien,  MJD,  —  Of  the  number  of  cases  I  have  examined 
for  you  I  recall  but  one  where  the  suspicion  of  malingering  came  to  my 
mind ;  that  was  in  regard  to  a  young  man  somewhat  below  the  average 
in  intelligence,  lacking  in  initiative  and  ambition,  who  left  with  me 
the  impression  that  he  would  be  perfectly  content  to  drift  along  on 
the  recompense  to  which  he  was  entitled  rather  than  rid  himself  of  the 
infirmity  which  was  disabling  him.  Such  a  case  as  this  is  not  hard 
to  recognize,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  advice  is  given  to  restore  con- 
ditions to  a  normal  standard  again. 

C.  J.  Leary,  M.D,  —  I  cannot  recall  any  instance  of  deliberate  maHu- 
gering.  Almost  all  of  the  cases  which  I  have  seen  have  been  severe 
injuries,  such  as  fracture  of  bones,  etc  I  remember  one  case  upon 
which  I  decided  unfavorably.  This  man  showed  unmistakable  signs  of 
tertiary  syphilis,  and  I  was  confident  that  the  illness  from  which  he  was 
suffering  was  not  due  to  his  accident,  which  was  a  comparatively  trivial 
one,  but  was  due  to  this  old  trouble,  and  so  I  returned  an  unfavorable 
report  in  his  case. 

John  J.  McArcUe,  M,D,  —  To  cite  one  or  two  cases.  One  of  my  cases 
was  a  man  who  was  impressed  with  what  the  physician  who  had  been 
called  at  the  time  of  injury  had  told  him;  he  was  very  familiar  with 
anatomical  terms,  and  he  believed  he  had  a  rupture.  The  history  of 
the  case,  together  with  treatment  prescribed,  led  me  to  think  there  was 
no  rupture.   Physical  examination  confirmed  my  belief.   The  man  was 
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a  stone  cutter  out  of  employment  at  his  trade,  and  went  into  a  mill 
for  the  winter.  He  feigned  in  order  to  avoid  sach  work.  Another  ease 
was  a  man  who  hurt  his  foot;  several  X-ray  plates  showed  no  de- 
formity; there  was  a  verbal  interrogation  of  two  competent  physicians 
who  took  care  of  the  case  and  thought  he  was  shamming.  Saw  same 
person  coming  out  of  saloon  and  he  walked  first  rate.  He  complained 
he  could  not  carry  a  bunch  of  shingles  up  a  ladder.  History  showed 
he  worked  at  a  bench  and  did  not  have  to  carry  shingles.  I  think 
every  case  is  an  individual  equation  in  itself,  and  a  thorough  exam- 
ination of  all  associated  circumstances  is  necessary  before  a  logical 
conclusion  can  be  drawn. 

L.  G.  Beeley,  MJ).  —  In  general,  the  suspicion  of  malingering  is 
present  where  the  patient  bases  his  complaint  on  pain  and  weakness  — 
subjective  symptoms  —  at  times  seemingly  out  of  proportion  to  the 
appearance  of  the  parts.  As  regards  pain  the  question  is  one  of  diffi- 
cult consideration.  It  is  notoriously  true  that  there  is  the  widest  range 
of  response  to  pain  between  different  individuals.  A  final  estimate  of 
the  suffering  endured  is  the  result  of  weighing  a  large  number  of 
factors,  viz. :  — 

1.  The  general  mental  type  of  injured. 

(a)  Whether  he  finds  unreasonable  fault  with  the  way  he  is  being 
used  by  employer  and  insurance  company. 

(5)  Whether  he  is  willing  to  try  to  resume  work,  and  if  not,  the 
particular  reason  for  refusal. 

2.  The  appearance  of  the  particular  parts  in  question  as  to  — 

(a)  Stiffness  on  manipulation. 

(b)  Amount  of  strain  placed  on  parts  during  function. 

(c)  Inflammation:  pain,  redness  and  swelling. 

(d)  Adherent  scars. 

(e)  Local  nutritional  disturbances. 

3.  Type  and  distribution  of  pain,  in  view  of  type  of  injury. 

4.  Effect  of  pain  on  sleep,  eating  and  pleasure. 

5.  Manner  in  which  affected  part  is  carried  and  used  when  attention 
is  directed  away  from  same. 

6.  Whether  any  effort  is  being  made  to  restore  function. 

7.  Malingerers  may  affect  a  coarse  tremor  when  only  slight  strength 
is  exerted. 

Weakness  is  seriously  questioned  when,  after  due  allowance  is  made 
for  disuse  — 

1.  There  is  a  lack  of  correlation  between  the  strength  exerted  and 
size  of  muscles  used  in  the  function. 

2.  A  muscle  group  will  be  used  for  one  purpose  strongly,  and  a  sim- 
ilar one  weakly  (there  being  no  other  modifying  factors). 

3.  When  tendons  and  joints  are  not  tied  down  by  scars. 
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A,  Donaldson,  M.D,  —  The  only  case  of  what  I  considered  malin- 
gering which  I  have  had  was  that  of  a  young  man  claiming  constant 
pain  in  an  ingoinal  hernia  when  standing,  so  that  he  could  not  work, 
this  lasting  months.  He  said  the  hernia  was  due  to  a  blow,  which  he 
described.  Such  a  hernia  is  so  rarely  caused  by  a  blow  that  it  almost 
may  be  said  to  never  occur.  It  was  small,  reducible  and  was  not,  ap- 
parently, abnormally  tender.  Therefore,  since  I  doubted  the  cause 
assigned,  because  of  size,  reducibility,  unusualness  of  constant  pain, 
absence  of  signs  of  pain  on  coughing  when  his  attention  was  diverted, 
I  believed  that  he  was  malingering. 

•  Daniel  J.  FenneUy,  MJ).  —  I  have  had  only  one  actual  case  of  con- 
scious malingering  or  feigning  incapacity  for  work.  In  all  simulated 
diseases  detection  depends  on  (a)  the  incongruity  and  lack  of  proper 
sequence  in  the  symptoms  presented;  (&)  the  presence  of  a  motive  for 
simulation; -and  (c)  the  patient's  actions  and  the  course  of  his  ailment 
when  under  close  observation  and  control. 

W,  P,  Bowers,  M,D.  —  I  have  not  observed  any  malingering  on  the 
part  of  the  people  coming  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to 
industrial  accidents. 

Thomas  F.  Leen,  MJ),  —  In  the  40  cases  I  examined  for  your  Board 
I  don't  recall  one  case  of  malingering,  and  I  believe  this  statement  will 
be  corroborated  by  an  examination  of  my  reports. 

Jeremiah  Crowley,  MJ),  —  I  have  had  no  cases  of  conscious  malin- 
gering during  the  past  year. 

P,  H,  O'Connor,  MJ).-r-l  have  never  met  with  any  such  cases  nor 
seen  any  that  I  regarded  with  much  suspicion. 

John  T,  Duggan,  M,D.  —  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  cases  of  malin- 
gering, as  I  believe  in  all  my  examinations  the  answers  of  the  claimants 
were  true  and  full. 

Henry  J,  Keaney,  MJ),  —  I  have  not  had  any  cases  of  conscious 
malingering. 
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WORKMEN  AND  MALINGERING  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Legislation  conferring  benefits  upon  workmen  in  the  event 
of  injuries  arising  out  of  their  employment  has  considerably 
affected  the  incidence  of  malingering,  and  to-day  the  workman 
is  included  among  those  whom  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  feign- 
ing incapacity  for  work.  Before  the  advent  of  such  legislation 
malingering  among  workmen  was  negligible.  Simulation  of 
disease  or  injury  was  practiced  principally  by  soldiers  and 
sailors  wishing  to  evade  duty,  inmates  of  correctional  and 
penal  institutions  unwilling  to  perform  the  tasks  assigned 
them,  and  young  men  in  foreign  countries  anxious  to  escape 
military  service.  The  toiler  had  nothing  to  gain  through  such 
practice.  If  incapacitated  by  illness  or  injury  he  was  not 
assured  of  any  assistance,  and  necessity  usually  compelled  him 
to  return  to  work  while  still  a  sufferer.  Social  legislation  pro- 
vided him  the  incentive  to  gain  through  feigned  incapacity  for 
work,  and  soon  afterward  he  ceased  to  be  a  nonentity  as  a 
malingerer. 

How  to  deal  with  the  malingering  workman  has  become  a 
difficult  problem  in  some  foreign  countries,  especially  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  is  alleged  the  practice  of  simulation  by  work- 
men has  resulted  in  excessive  drains  upon  insurance  and  com- 
pensation funds. 

Happily,  no  such  condition  has  thus  far  attended  the  op- 
eration of  the  Workmen^s  Compensation  Act  in  Massachusetts. 
Malingering  by  the  industrial  workers  of  this  State  is  incon- 
sequential. The  Industrial  Accident  Board  has  carefully 
^arded  against  this  evil,  which  saps  the  strength  of  industry, 
works  harm  to  the  morals  of  employees,  results  in  a  high  cost 
of  insurance  to  employers,  and  in  general  imposes  an  unnec- 
essary burden  upon  the  community.  It  is  fully  realized  that 
simulation  in  its  various  forms  must  be  carefully  watched  for 
and  promptly  and  effectively  checked  if  the  rights  of  the  parties 
under  the  act  are  to  be  fully  safeguarded. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  malingering  should  be  considered 
to  mean  not  only  the  deliberate  perpetration  of  fraud  for  per- 
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sonal  gain,  but  also  undue  prolongation  of  illness,  unwilling- 
ness to  return  to  work  and  the  exaggeration  of  symptoms.  Sir 
John  Collie,  a  noted  authority  on  nervous  disorders,  in  his 
book  on  "  Malingering,"  says :  — 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  all  malingering  is  the  outcome  of  de- 
liberate wickedness.  Because  a  man  does  not  return  to  work  as  soon 
as  one  thinks  he  ought,  it  is  harsh  to  assume  that  he  is  a  shammer, 
and  should  be  branded  as  a  wilful  malingerer.  Such  a  view  is  not 
only  unjust,  but  demonstrates  a  poor  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
Great  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  the  personal  equation.  Moral 
responsibility,  even  amongst  the  highly  educated,  is  a  variable  quantity; 
indeed,  it  varies  almost  as  much  with  different  individuals  as  do  the 
features.  We  cannot  always  fully  appreciate  the  mental  processes 
taking  place  in  each  individual  mind,  and,  as  long  as  unregenerate 
human  nature  is  being  dealt  with,  so  long  are  we  bound  to  weigh  all 
the  circumstances  of  each  case.  The  mental  attitude  of  workmen  after 
sickness  is  a  very  complicated  one,  and  it  is  only  by  studying  and  fully 
understanding  it  that  such  cases  can  be  successfully  dealt  with. 

Among  workmen  in  Massachusetts  the  deliberate  simulation 
of  injury  with  intent  to  defraud  is  rare,  but  the  practice  of 
malingering  in  its  other  forms  is  not  imcommon.  Occasionally 
a  case  arises  where  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  in- 
jured employee  is  a  conscious  deceiver,  a  sufferer  from  trau- 
matic neurasthenia  or  a  traumatic  neurosis  or  the  victim  of 
psychical  conditions  resulting  from  an  accident. 

The  deliberate  faker  usually  arouses  suspicion  of  his  true 
character  by  a  disingenuous  bearing  and  an  incomplete  story, 
and  if,  upon  investigation,  the  suspicion  is  verified,  his  case 
is  summarily  closed.  A  regrettable  fact  is  that  in  the  few  such 
cases  which  occur  the  workman  is  seldom  alone  in  his  attempted 
deception ;  he  is  too  often  the  misguided  victim  of  unscrupuloub 
professional  advisers  or  persons  with  abnormal  desires  to  de- 
base others.  Such  individuals  apparently  do  not  appreciate  the 
fact  that  they  incur  risks  of  conflict  with  the  criminal  laws 
relating  to  perjury,  subornation  and  obtaining  money  under 
false  pretenses. 

The  experience  of  the  Board  has  been  chiefly  with  the  ex- 
ceptional cases  of  malingering  workmen  for  whose  existence 
specious  reasons  may  be  advanced.   Injured  workmen,  like  the 
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majority  of  sick  or  injured  persons,  are  sometimes  likely  to 
magnify  their  condition.  Occasionally  a  workman  is  found  to 
be  a  victim  of  autosuggestion,  unconsciously  exaggerating  his 
incapacity  for  work.  He  then  will  refuse  persistently  to  atr 
tempt  to  work  while  suffering  any  degree  of  pain  or  stiffness ; 
shows  lack  of  appreciation  that  complete  recovery  from  the 
effects  of  an  injury  is  a  gradual  process;  unduly  prolongs  his 
period  of  incapacity  by  neglecting  to  subject  his  injured  part 
to  prescribed  movements  and  exercises.  Some  workmen,  par- 
ticularly the  alien,  unfamiliar  with  the  customs  and  procedure 
of  this  country,  and  fearful  of  losing  both  employment  and 
compensation,  become  apprehensive  lest  the  genuine  results  of 
injury  may  be  minimized,  or  overanxious  to  guard  against  the 
contingency  of  future  incapacity  resulting  from  the  injury,  and 
consciously  or  unconsciously  exaggerate  their  ailments. 

The  indolent  workman,  the  ineflScient  workman,  who  cor- 
rectly estimates  his  own  incapability;  the  mentally  deficient 
workman  lacking  initiative  and  ambition;  and  the  workman 
whose  regular  employment  is  dull  and  who  does  not  wish  to 
engage  in  any  other  work  as  a  rule  manifest  unwillingness  to 
return  to  work  after  the  period  of  incapacity  due  to  injury  has 
ended. 

In  passing,  a  word  should  be  said  about  the  temptations  to 
defer  his  return  to  work  to  which  some  workmen  are  exposed. 
The  existence  of  the  ordinary  worker  in  industry  is  but  com- 
monplace, and  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  yield  to  the  temp- 
tation to  enjoy  a  brief  respite  from  toil  if  injured.  The 
temptation  is  greater  if  he  is  a  member  of  one  or  more  fraternal 
organizations  which  pay  a  weekly  benefit  to  members  during 
incapacity  for  work.  A  few  cases  have  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  Board  where  injured  workmen  have  received,  during 
incapacity,  compensation  payments  and  weekly  benefits  from 
fraternal  organizations  aggregating  each  week  greater  sums 
than  their  weekly  wages. 

Invaluable  aid  toward  the  detection  of  malingering  is  ren- 
dered the  Board  by  impartial  physicians  appointed  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8,  Part  III.  of  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Act.    Attempts  of  the  conscious  deceiver  to  match  his 
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natural  cunning  against  the  science  and  skill  of  the  medical 
examiner  seldom  prove  successful,  and  in  the  exceptional  cases 
the  attempted  deception  is  usually  revealed  through  investiga- 
tions by  inspectors  of  the  Board  or  evidence  adduced  at  hear- 
ings of  arbitration  comtmittees  appointed  under  provisions  of 
sections  5  and  6,  Part  IIL,  and  reviews  of  cases  by  the  Board. 
Every  experienced  physician  is  familiar  with  unconscious 
exaggeration  of  incapacity. 

A  study  of  1,000  impartial  reports  filed  from  July  1,  1913, 
to  June  30,  1914,  shows  but  5  cases  where  workmen  claiming 
compensation  were  unequivocally  charged  with  malingering^ 
while  in  135  cases  they  were  reported  able  to  perform  some 
work.  In  the  remaining  769  cases  they  were  reported  unable 
to  perform  any  work.  These  reports  are  not  conclusive  in 
doubtful  cases  which  come  before  the  Board.  There  is  always 
reserved  to  the  claimant  the  right  to  produce  witnesses  at  a 
hearing  by  an  arbitration  committee  or  a  review  by  the  Board 
to  refute,  if  possible,  the  allegations  of  the  impartial  physician, 
and  every  endeavor  is  made  to  justly  differentiate  between  the 
malingerer  and  the  workman  who  is  unable  to  work. 

A  case  on  file  with  the  Board,  giving  the  opinion  of  an  im- 
partial physician,  is  as  follows :  — 

The  employee,  a  youth  nineteen  years  old,  had  his  left  leg,  left  fore- 
arm and  left  side  injured  in  an  elevator  ac<ndent.  He  walked  home, 
but  had  a  physician  attend  him  for  two  w^ks.  Three  weeks  after  the 
date  of  injury  he  was  examined  by  an  impartial  physician. 

Opinion.  —  ''He  is  able  to  work,  and  in  plain  language  is  a  malin- 
gerer." 

The  following  is  another  case :  — 

The  employee,  a  laborer  thii*ty-six  years  old,  fell  from  a  lumber 
pile,  striking  a  wagon  in  his  descent,  and  fracturing  the  ninth  rib  on 
his  right  side.  He  was  given  medical  treatment  for  four  weeks,  after 
which  medical  treatment  was  not  considered  necessary.  He  remained 
out  of  work  for  four  montlis  after  the  date  of  injury,  and  was  still 
claiming  incapacity  for  work  when  sent  to  an  impartial  physician. 

Opinion.  — "  This  man  is  a  malingerer  and  could  go  to  work  any 
time.   The  sooner  he  goes  to  work  the  better  it  will  be  for  him." 
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An  ear  specialist  contributed  the  opinion  in  the  following 
case :  — 

The  employee,  a  carpenter's  helper  forty-three  years  old,  was  struck 
on  the  right  ear  by  a  falling  board.  He  remained  out  of  work  for  five 
weeks,  alleging  incapacity  was  due  to  deafness.  He  was  sent  to  an 
impartial  physician. 

Opinion,  —  ''I  consider  his  claim  of  marked  deafness  a  case  of 
malingering." 

In  the  following  case  the  impartial  physician  was  unable  to 
determine  whether  the  workman  was  a  malingerer:  — 

The  employee,  a  calender  backtender  in  a  paper  mill,  had  the  tips 
of  the  middle  and  ring  fingers  of  his  right  hand  crushed  between  cal- 
ender rolls.  He  still  claimed  incapacity  for  work  at  the  expiration  of 
one  year,  during  which  time  he  was  paid  compensation.  He  was  exam- 
ined by  an  impartial  physician. 

Opinion.  —  "  This  patient  is  either  a  malingerer  or  is  suffering  from 
traumatic  neurosis." 

Diagnosis  and  opinion  of  the  impartial  physician  in  the  fol- 
lowing case  show  how  lack  of  occupation  sometimes  affects  an 
injured  workman:  — 

The  employee,  a  machinist  foi-ty-eight  years  old,  was  struck  on  the 
head  by  a  heavy  wrench  which  fell  from  the  top  of  a  building.  He 
was  knocked  down,  but  did  not  become  unconscious.  He  went  to  a 
physician's  office  where  his  injuries  were  found  to  be  two  cuts,  very 
deep  and  swollen.  No  stitches  were  taken. 

Five  months  later  he  was  examined  by  an  impartial  physi- 
cian as  he  still  claimed  incapacity  for  work. 

Diagnosis,  —  "  On  his  statement,  and  in  view  of  the  examination,  and 
considering  the  other  examinations  that  have  been  made,  there  seems 
to  be  a  large  amount  of  introspection  and  dwelling  upon  his  symptoms 
—  exaggerating  their  importance  in  his  own  mind.  While  there  is 
much  that  suggests  exaggeration,  I  am  imwiUing  to  say  that  it  is  a 
pure  case  of  malingering,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  case  of  nervous  ex- 
haustion, due  more  to  the  lack  of  occupation  and  his  habit  of  dwelling 
upon  himself  to  the  point  of  exaggeration  and  to  an  apparent  belief 
that  there  is  something  seriously  wrong  with  his  head.  He  has  a 
marked  degree  of  arterial  change  for  a  man  of  his  age,  and  that  is  an 
additional  factor  which  tends  to  prolong  his  difficulty.    I  believe  that 
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the  best  prospeet  for  this  man  returning  to  work  would  be  to  give  him 
a  fixed  sum,  or  to  state  a  fixed  date  beyond  which  time  compensation 
would  not  be  paid,  which  might  act  as  a  mental  brace,  to  get  him  to 
make  the  efifort  which  is  now  lacking." 

The  injured  workman  in  the  following  case  showed  no  dis- 
position to  help  himself  by  exercising  his  injured  part. 

A  carpenter  had  the  tip  of  the  second  finger  of  his  right  hand  cut 
off  and  the  third  finger  of  the  same  hand  scratched.  Three  months 
later  he  was  still  drawing  compensation  and  claimed  inability  to  work. 
He  was  sent  to  an  impartial  physician. 

Opinion,  —  "In  the  opinion  of  the  subscriber  the  main  disability 
consists  in  the  loss  of  the  tip  of  the  second  finger  of  the  right  hand; 
a  slight  thickening  of  the  whole  finger,  and  as  a  result  of  this  thicken- 
ing (hypertrophy)  a  slight  impairment  of  the  motion  of  fiexion.  The 
thickening  of  the  finger  will,  I  believe,  disappear  in  time.  The  finger 
will  be  benefited  by  massage  or  movements.  Even  the  use  of  tools,  such 
as  grasping,  is  good  for  it.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  impairment  in 
the  other  finger  of  his  right  hand,  or  of  the  hand  itself,  or  of  the  arm, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  fiexion  that  he  has  in  the  injured  finger 
(second  finger)  is  sufiicient  for  the  grasping  of  all  kinds  of  tools  used 
by  a  carpenter;  and  inasmuch  as  movements  of  the  hand  and  finger 
instead  of  harming  will  benefit  his  finger,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this 
man  is  not  incapacitated  for  his  work." 

In  the  following  case  the  workman  was  discovered  to  be  a 
victim  of  a  pre-existent  disease. 

The  employee,  a  furniture  and  piano  mover  fifty-two  years  old,  was 
injured  by  a  runaway  horse,  and  was  incapacitated  for  work  for  two 
weeks.  Ten  weeks  later,  while  going  downstairs,  his  knees  gave  out. 
He  went  to  a  hospital  where  he  was  found  to  be  suffering  from  loco- 
motor ataxia  due  to  infection  thirty  years  previously. 

Opinion.  —  "  His  present  condition  has  no  relation  to  the  accident." 

It  has  been  proposed  in  England  that  there  be  established 
some  system  of  registration  which  shall  make  apparent  what 
is  the  full  amount  of  benefits,  if  any,  received  by  persons  in- 
capacitated by  sickness  and  accident  and  entitled  to  payments 
from  insurance  and  compensation  funds.  The  success  of  such 
a  system,  if  established,  will  undoubtedly  be  watched  with 
interest  by  other  countries. 
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A  greater  personal  interest  by  employers  in  their  injured 
employees  would  be  helpful  in  checking  any  tendency  towards 
malingering.  By  eridouraging  their  injured  workmen  to  re- 
turn to  work,  bestowing  upon  them  the  meed  of  sympathy  to 
which  they  are  justly  entitled,  and  providing  such  unfortunates 
with  light  work  until  they  can  resume  their  regular  work,  em- 
ployers will  not  only  aid  in  the  prevention  of  malingering  but 
will  save  considerable  loss  to  themselves  and  render  a  service 
to  the  State. 

The  Board  makes  every  possible  effort  to  expedite  the  settle- 
ment of  disputed  cases,  realizing  that  delay  in  hearings  has  an 
influence  upon  malingering,  as  a  workman  awaiting  the  dis- 
position of  his  case  may  possibly  magnify  his  condition,  and, 
although  physically  able  to  resume  work,  may  lack  sufficient 
stimulus  to  do  so. 

In  the  light  of  the  experience  of  foreign  countries  ^with 
malingering  workmen  it  is  particularly  gratifying  to  find  that 
the  practice  is  almost  infinitesimal  in  this  Commonwealth,  and 
the'existence  of  such  a  pleasing  condition  is  largely  attributable 
to  the  co-operation  of  those  whose  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  State  is  more  than  passive. 

Organized  labor,  viewing  malingering  among  workers  as  a 
practice  in  contravention  to  the  principles  of  its  fraternity,  is 
prominent  in  the  movement  to  repress  effectually  an  evil  which 
would  become  detrimental  to  industry,  enable  the  unworthy  to 
receive  benefits  intended  purely  for  the  worthy,  and  tend  to 
retard  the  further  extension  of  the  compensation  program. 

The  policy  of  the  Board  as  a  whole  discredits  any  attempt 
at  malingering.  Its  power  to  order  an  impartial  examination 
at  any  time  is  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  repressing 
any  tendency  towards  this  grave  evil.  If  an  employee  is  offered 
work  which  the  incapacity  due  to  the  injury  will  not  prevent 
him  from  performing,  and  he  declines  to  attempt  to  perform 
such  work,  he  is  notified  promptly  that,  should  his  refusal 
prove  to  be  unreasonable,  his  rights  to  benefits  under  the  stat- 
ute would  be  seriously  prejudiced.  The  family  physician,  by 
telling  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  incapacity  for  work,  or  lack 
of  such  incapacity,  of  an  employee;  the  physician  engaged  by 
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the  insurer^  by  realizing  that  he  can  best  serve  his  employer 
by  making  a  fair  statement  of  conditions  found  upon  examina- 
tion; employers,  by  encouraging  injured  workmen  to  resume 
employment,  and  making  it  possible  for  them,  by  the  removal 
of  any  unnecessary  restrictions,  to  perform  the  work  provided ; 
and  employees  themselves,  by  returning  to  wage-earning  labor 
without  needless  delay,  —  all  can  aid  the  Board  further  in 
making  impossible  in  this  country  conditions  which  have  be- 
come prevalent  in  Europe  and  made  conscious  malingering  a 
serious  menace  to  further  extensions  of  the  great  benefits  of 
workmen's  compensation. 
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INVESTIGATIONS  AND  INSPECTIONS. 

This  department  was  established  during  the  past  year.  It 
consists  of  six  inspectors  —  one  woman  and  five  men  —  ap- 
pointed from  the  list  of  eligibles  certified  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  after  special  examination.  Their  terms  began 
Jan.  8,  1914;  consequently,  the  following  report  of  the  work 
of  this  department  covers  a  little  less  than  eleveji  months. 
Though  nominally  designated  as  the  inspection  department,  it 
is,  in  reality,  a  department  of  inspection  and  investigation  com- 
bined. Its  activities  have  covered  a  wide  range,  and  matters 
involving  nearly  every  feature  of  the  workmen's  compensation 
law  have  been  referred  to  it  for  investigation  of  the  facts  for 
guidance  in  the  equitable  settlement  of  claims.  This  feature 
has  proved  a  very  important  and  necessary  part  of  the  work 
of  this  department,  and  has  taken  the  inspecting  force  to  every 
part  of  the  State.  Since  its  establishment  this  department  has 
made  3,157  investigations.  Among  matters  investigated  were 
circumstances  and  facts  of  particular  accidents  necessary  to 
determine  whether  they  occurred  out  of  and  in  the  course  of 
employment,  whether  either  the  employer  or  the  employee  was 
guilty  of  serious  and  willful  misconduct,  the  extent  and  duration 
of  disability,  both  total  and  partial,  the  average  weekly  rate  of 
wages  of  the  injured  employee  on  which  his  compensation  should 
be  based,  the  extent  and  reasonableness  of  medical  and  hospital 
services  rendered,  and,  in  fatal  cases,  the  facts  relating  to  de- 
pendency, who  were  the  dependents,  and  the  extent  of  their 
dependency. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  compensation  act  all  lump  sum 
settlements  must  be  approved  by  the  Accident  Board.  These 
cases  are  first  referred  to  this  department  for  investigation  of 
the  facts  for  the  guidance  of  the  Board  in  determining  the 
advisability  of  such  settlement  in  each  case. 

An  important  feature  of  the  work  has  been  the  dissemination 
among  employers  and  employees  of  information  relative  to  the 
provisions  and  workings  of  the  workmen's  compensation  law. 
In  the  furtherance  of  this  work,  in  addition  to  information 
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daily  given  in  the  course  of  field  work,  forty-one  especially 
advertised  meetings  have  been  held  by  the  inspectors  in  the 
principal  industrial  centers  of  the  State. 

Another  important  function  of  the  inspection  department  is 
accident  prevention.  By  the  provisions  of  chapter  813,  Acts  of 
1913,  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  is  authorized  to  carry  on 
inspection  and  investigation  of  the  causes  of  injuries  for  which 
compensation  may  be  claimed.  Personal  injury  as  defined  by 
the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  the  case  of  John- 
son V.  The  London  Guarantee  and  Accident  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  "  any 
injury  or  disease  which  arises  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the 
employment  which  causes  incapacity  for  work  and  thereby  im- 
pairs the  ability  of  the  employee  for  earning  wages."  The  work 
in  this  field  presents  a  wide  scope  of  research  by  the  inspection 
department  which  has  endeavored  to  meet  the  problems  presented 
in  a  practical  manner.  It  has  been  found  to  be  highly  essential 
to  ascertain  the  frequency  of  accidents  under  different  condi- 
tions in  the  various  industries,  and  also  to  prepare  other  statis- 
tical data  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  inspectors  in  their  investi- 
gations and  inspections.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy  this  de- 
partment has,  in  addition  to  its  field  work,  prepared  from  the 
employers'  reports  of  accidents  filed  with  the  Board  comparative 
studies  in  the  plants  inspected  relative  to  the  causes  of  accidents, 
duration  of  disability,  compensation  paid  and  wages  lost.  These 
studies  have  proved  of  great  value  as  aids  in  seeking  out  the 
dangerous  conditions  existing  in  individual  plants.  Special 
comparative  statistics  of  accidents  to  women,  their  frequency 
in  different  occupations,  and  their  relative  number  as  compared 
with  injuries  to  men  have  also  been  prepared  by  the  department. 

During  the  period  of  eleven  months  covered  by  this  report, 
the  Board's  inspectors  have  investigated  the  causes  of  injuries 
in  places  of  employment  in  various  parts  of  the  Commonwealth, 
covering  plants  which  employ  one-eighth  of  all  the  employees 
protected  by  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  and  making 
recommendations  which  will  aid  in  reducing  to  the  minimum 
the  number  of  preventable  injuries.  In  all,  145  industrial 
establishments,  employing  110,000  employees,  were  inspected- 
These  plants  are  among  the  very  largest  in  the  State,  and  a 
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copy  of  the  inspector's  report  and  recommendations  have  been 
sent  to  each  employer.  The  replies  received  indicate  that  this 
feature  of  the  work  is  meeting  with  general  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  employers  of  the  State.  In  this  line  of  safety  work 
it  has  been  the  aim  to  meet  the  problems  of  safeguarding  ma- 
chinery in  a  practical  manner. 

The  analysis  of  the  causes  of  injuries  to  employees  shows 
that  the  largest  percentage  is  not  directly  due  to  machinery, 
but  to  other  causes  in  which  the  human  element  is  the  control- 
ling factor.  It  is  evident  that  the  only  effective  means  of 
lessening  the  number  of  this  largest  of  all  classes  of  accidents 
is  through  a  systematic  educational  campaign^  with  a  view  to 
cultivating  habits  of  caution  in  the  workers  and  better  condi- 
tions of  safety  on  the  part  of  the  employers.  This  can  be 
brought  about  only  through  co-operation  between  employer  and 
employee.  The  inspection  department,  with  the  experience  ac- 
quired through  its  work  in  the  field  and  statistical  data  com- 
piled at  the  office,  has  assisted  the  Board  in  the  elaboration  of 
plans  for  safety  organization  on  the  part  of  the  employers  and 
employees  throughout  the  State  as  outlined  in  Bulletin  I^o.  9 
issued  September,  1914;  and  a  very  important  feature  of  the 
duties  of  the  inspection  department  is  the  furtherance  of  this 
line  of  work  throughout  the  State,  both  by  advice  and  by  assist- 
ance wherever  desired.  This  work  is  as  yet  in  its  ini<tiatory 
stages,  but  it  is  confidently  believed  that  it  will  eventually 
result  in  a  great  permanent  reduction  in  the  number  of  acci- 
dents. 
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Owing  to  the  interest  and  value  attached  to  the  gaUery 
printed  in  the  first  annual  report,  the  Board  has  deemed  it 
advisable  to  show  a  few  pictures  of  cases  which  occurred  in  the 
second  year  of  the  act.  The  effort  has  been  made  to  avoid  dupli- 
cation in  the  cases  selected,  and  to  show  a  few  pictures  which 
will  represent  different  conditions  under  which  accidents  hap- 
pened, and  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  each  case. 

In  considering  these  cases  the  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  accidents  can  be  reduced  by  the  installation  of  safety  de- 
vices to  a  certain  extent  only.  In  addition  there  is  needed  a 
vigorous  and  constant  campaign  of  safety  education  and  or- 
ganization work.  Merely  to  install  mechanical  safeguards  by 
no  means  solves  the  problem  of  accident  prevention.  Safety 
organization  in  which  the  employees  actually  recommend  de- 
vices, and  have  an  active  hand  in  formulating  policies,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  if  anything  is  to  be  accomplished  in  the  way 
of  cutting  down  the  terrible  waste  of  human  loss  and  suffering. 
Only  in  this  manner  wiU  it  be  possible  to  obtain  any  appreciable 
and  ultimate  reduction  in  the  cost  of  insurance  paid  for  by 
employers  of  labor.  We  hear  a  great  deal  concerning  the  in- 
crease*in  the  State  tax  and  the  burdens  placed  upon  industry 
by  various  kinds  of  social  legislation.  There  has  been  going 
on  for  years,  however,  an  intangible  and  indirect  form  of  tax 
levy  which  has  only  recently  been  recognized  in  this  country 
by  persons  alive  to  the  necessity  for  reducing  all  kinds  of 
waste.  One  of  the  heaviest  forms  of  taxation  levied  on  a  com- 
munity is  the  economic  loss  occasioned  by  industrial  injuries. 
Highly  specialized  forms  of  industrial  organization,  scientific 
accounting,  personal  efficiency,  the  utilization  of  by-products, 
and  the  very  important  developments  in  production  processes 
are  generally  becoming  recognized.  The  persons  and  concerns 
who  apply  these  principles  are  also  the  ones  who  have  accom- 
plished most  in  the  reduction  of  accidents  by  safety  organiza- 
tions and  by  the  installation  of  safety  appliances.  The  actual 
money  expenditure  necessary  for  proper  safety  organization 
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is  entirely  negligible  when  compared  with  the  saving  certain 
to  follow  as  a  result  of  reduction-in-accidents  management. 

Waiving  entirely  the  humane  aspects  of  the  question,  safety 
management  as  a  pure  business  proposition  will  save  money 
not  only  by  reason  of  the  reduced  premium  costs  certain  to 
follow  when  the  results  begin  to  show,  but  also  by  the  great 
saving  which  will  be  made  in  the  present  economic  loss.  This 
is  not  a  visionary  theory,  but  an  incontrovertible  fact,  which 
can  be  proved  by  the  experience  of  concerns  which  have  adopted 
the  policy,  and  who  can  show,  as  a  result,  an  enormous  saving. 
These  results  can  be  accomplished  by  all  if  the  policy  is  in- 
augurated and  then  constantly  developed  and  applied. 

The  photographs  shown  in  the  following  pages  represent  a 
few  cases  in  which  either  a  proper  safeguard  or  proper  educa- 
tion of  employees  would  have  tended  to  prevent  these  regret- 
table injuries.  As  previously  stated  no  attempt  has  been  made 
in  these  illustrations  to  cover  the  field  entirely,  but  the  idea 
has  been,  rather,  to  amplify  the  gallery  shown  in  the  first  an- 
nual report.  Later,  when  there  is  a  sufficiently  large  collection 
available,  there  probably  will  be  issued  a  special  bulletin  in 
which  the  entire  gallery  will  be  brought  together. 
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Mo.  9747  B.  —  Lineman  receives  Serious  Injury. 

Partial  Loss  of  Vision,  Use  of  Left  Arm  and  Disfiqurement  to  Face  the 

Result. 

This  employee,  while  at  work  on  a  pole  teeing  in  wire,  slipped,  striking  the  left 
side  of  his  face  against  a  primary'  wire,  and  his  left  wrist  against  another,  resulting 
in  serious  burns  which  disfiguro4  his  face  and  necessitated  the  amputation  of  his 
arm  below  the  elbow.  He  was  working  at  such  a  height  that  the  injury  might 
have  proved  fatal  had  he  not  been  lowered  to  the  ground. 

This  injury  strikingly  illustrates  the  need  of  a  lineman's  shield  in  every  case 
where  contact  with  live  wires  is  likely,  and  the  necessity  of  wearing  rubber  gloves 
which  extend  over  the  wrists  of  the  workmen.  Whenever  the  nature  of  the  line- 
man's work  will  permit,  rubbers  should  also  be  worn.  By  strict  adherence  to  these 
precautions  many  similar  injuries  could  be  avoided. 

The  specific  and  total  disability  compensation  provided  by  the  act  was  paid  in 
this  case  by  the  ^tna  Life  Insurance  Company,  the  insurer. 
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Mo.  63349  B.  —  Frozen  Hands. 

COAL-TRIBiMER  EXPOSED  TO  ELEMENTS. 

This  employee  was  a  victim  of  the  freezing  weather  of  December,  1914.  His 
work  as  a  coal-trimmer  at  the  wharves  exposed  him  to  the  bitter  cold,  and  he  was 
not  equipped  with  proper  gloves.  Both  hands  were  frozen,  necessitating  amputa- 
tion of  eight  fingers. 

Proper  working  wearing  apparel,  always  an  absolute  necessity  in  similar  work, 
and  under  similar  weather  conditions,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  prevented 
this  accident. 

The  Employers  Liability  Assurance  Corporation,  Ltd.,  was  the  insurer. 
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P  J 

Mo.  5S67a  B.  —  The  Work  of  a  Circular  Saw. 

Sawyer  received  Permanently  Disabling  Injuries. 

This  employee,  a  boy  of  niDeteen  years,  worked  as  a  sawyer  in  a  portable  saw- 
mill owned  by  his  fathei.  While  standing  on  a  wooden  platform  sawing  dry  pine 
logs  in  a  52-inch  circular  saw,  he  placed  his  right  hand  against  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  saw  to  see  whether  or  not  it  was  overheated.  His  hand  was  drawn  in  between 
the  side  of  the  saw  and  a  board  on  top  of  the  saw-frame,  and  held  fast.  In  an  effort 
to  release  his  hand  he  slipped  to  the  floor  of  the  platform,  and  fell  upon  the  revolving 
saw,  sustaining  permanently  disabling  injuiies  to  his  upper  left  arm  and  back. 

The  installation  of  practical  safety  devices  is  the  only  efficient  method  of  lessen* 
ing  the  injuries  incidental  to  this  kind  of  employment. 

The  use  of  rubber  mats  or  strips,  which  are  safeguards  against  slipping  upon 
floors  of  platforms,  might  have  saved  this  employee  from  serious  injury. 

Compensation  on  account  of  total  disability,  to  which  this  employee  was  entitled 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  was  paid  by  the  Employers  Liability  Assurance 
Corporation,  Ltd. 
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Mo.  868a  C.  —  Hand  caught  in  Power-shear. 

Operator  loses  Fingers  through  Injury. 

While  engaged  at  his  regular  employmeDt  as  a  power-shear  operator  this  em- 
ployee neglected  to  use  the  metal  strip  or  templet  provided.  His  fingers  were  caught 
under  the  descending  blade  of  the  machine  and  were  severed  as  shown. 

This  injury  indicates  the  importance  of  safeguarding  machinery  and  placing  the 
safety* control  device  within  easy  reach  of  the  operator.  Many  effective  appliances 
may  be  devised  to  protect  employees  from  this  type  of  machinery.  In  connection 
with  this  injury  the  point  is  also  illustrated  that  not  only  should  safeguards  be  pro- 
vided, but  employees  should  be  educated  and  compelled  to  use  the  guards. 

Compensation  on  account  of  incapacity  for  work,  and  specific  compensation  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  the  fingers,  has  been  paid  in  this  case  by  the  Fidelity  and 
Deposit  Company,  the  insurer. 
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Mo.  70834  B.  —  Severe  Electrical  Bums  cause  Disability. 

While  erecting  Temporary  Partition,  Rule  which  Employee  had  in  Hand 
CAME  IN  Contact  with  Live  Wire  Cables. 

This  employee,  a  carpenter,  was  engaged  in  making  measurements  on  temporary 
partitions,  when  the  rule  which  he  held  in  hand  came  in  contact  with  high  voltage 
electric  wire  cables,  his  head  at  the  same  time  brushing  against  an  iron  beam,  making 
a  ground  for  the  current.  Injuries  resulted  which  necessitated  the  amputation  of 
his  hand  above  the  wrist,  and  the  insertion  of  a  silver  plate  in  his  skull. 

Proper  signals — "Danger,"  "Don't  touch,"  etc.  —  at  the  point  of  danger 
would  have  warned  the  workman  of  his  danger,  and  in  all  probability  have  pre- 
vented the  accident. 

The  Employers  Liability  Assurance  Corporation,  Ltd.,  paid  the  employee  the 
additional  compensation  provided  for  the  loss  of  a  hand,  in  addition  to  the  maximum 
compensation  on  account  of  incapacity  for  work,  as  a  result  of  the  injury. 
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Mo.  sa7S4  B.  —  Boy  receives  Serious  Injury. 

Inexperienced  Employee  receives  Permanent  Disabling  Injury. 

This  employee,  an  inexperienced  foreip^ner,  was  picking  cotton  from  back  of  lap, 
while  the  machine  was  in  motion.  His  fingers  were  caught  underneath,  between 
the  lap  and  the  calender  roll,  the  result,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  being  sub- 
stantially the  loss  of  the  use  of  the  hand.  He  was  employed  as  a  double-tender 
in  a  yam  mill,  and  received  a  weekly  wage  of  S6.35. 

Injuries  under  such  circumstances,  generally  due  to  inexperience  and  lack  of 
knowledge  in  the  use  and  operation  of  machinery,  occur  frequently.  Instructions 
when  given  should  be  fully  and  thoroughly  understood  by  the  operator.  The  use 
of  an  interpreter  who  could  properly  convey  the  instructions  is  always  advisable, 
unless  the  instructor  himself  speaks  the  language  of  the  learner. 

•'Things  not  to  do"  should  be  pointed  out,  and  rigid  discipline  enforced. 

The  specific  and  total  disabilitj'^  compensation  provided  by  the  act  has  been 
paid  by  the  Employers  Liability  Assurance  Corporation,  Ltd.,  the  insurer  in  this 
case. 
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Mo.  5979S  B.  —  Piano  Worker  injured. 

Blood  Poisoning  follows  Scr.vtch  on  Hand. 

This  employee  sufifered  the  loss  of  a  part  of  the  thumb  and  b'ttle  finger  of  his 
left  hand  as  a  result  of  blood  poisoning  following  a  scratch  which  he  received  while 
employed  as  a  "piano  rubber."  The  impartial  physician  states  that  in  his  opinion 
"he  has  a  hand  which  is  permanently  incapable  of  use." 

Injuries  of  this  character  may  be  avoided  by  the  exercise  of  great  care  in  the  use 
of  the  oils,  dusts,  etc.,  incidental  to  the  employment  of  a  "piano  rubber,"  and  no 
injury  should  be  considered  in  the  category  of  those  which  are  too  trivial  to  receive 
first  aid  or  proper  medical  attention,  as  the  case  may  require. 

The  Standard  Accident  Insurance  Company  was  the  insurer,  and  has  paid  the 
compensation  due  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
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Mo.  a6196  B.  —  Arm  caught  in  Gear. 

Severe  Injury  received  while  removing  Waste  from  Shaft  of  Doubler. 

This  inexperienced  workman  was  injured  while  removing  a  lap  of  waste  from 
around  the  shaft  under  the  head  of  a  doubler  by  reason  of  getting  his  arm  caught 
in  a  gear. 

As  a  result  of  the  accident  he  suffered  two  fractures  of  the  right  arm,  a  severe 
crushing  of  the  elbow,  and  multiple  bruises  and  lacerations  of  the  arm. 

This  type  of  injury  illustrates  the  importance  of  thoroughly  guarding  gears, 
and  also  the  importance  of  instructing  inexperienced  and  ignorant  employees  of 
the  dangers  to  be  avoided  in  working  around  machinery.  This  particular  employee 
was  a  low-paid  man,  and  has  a  real  permanent  disability.  His  average  weekly 
wages  at  the  time  of  his  injury  were  $6.75,  and  after  a  year's  total  disability  he  was 
given  work  by  his  former  employer  at  a  wage  of  $5.40.  The  injury  is  such  that  this 
man  is  prevented  from  ever  advancing  to  any  considerable  extent,  and  if  the  em- 
ployer should  in  the  future  be  unable  to  keep  him  employed  he  is  severely  handi- 
capped in  finding  work  which  he  can  do. 

The  insurer  in  this  case  is  the  Employers  Liability  Assurance  Corporation,  Ltd. 
All  compensation  in  accordance  with  the  law  has  been  paid. 
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Mo.  90408  B.  —  Building  Wrecker  seriouBly  injured. 

Both  Hands  and  Arms  severely  burned. 

While  lightinf;  gasoline  torches  with  matches  instead  of  tapers  the  gasoline- 
soaked  cotton  gloves  which  this  employee  wore  became  ignited,  and  he  suffered 
severe  burns  of  both  hands  and  arms.  An  operation  for  the  grafting  of  new  skin, 
and  two  operations  for  the  purpose  of  loosening  the  skin  on  the  right  thumb  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  better  flexion,  kept  him  in  the  hospital  for  a  period  of  eight 
weeks. 

The  use  of  a  long  wax  taper  might  have  enabled  this  employee  to  be  out  of  the 
range  of  the  flames,  and  thus  prevented  the  injury. 

The  compensation  provided  by  the  act  has  been  paid  in  this  case  by  the  Em- 
ployers Liability  Assurance  Corporation,  Ltd.,  the  insurer. 
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Mo.  48662  B.  —  PUe  drWer  loses  Sight  of  Eye. 

Injury  results  from  strain. 

The  employee,  a  pile  driver  by  occupation,  was  assisting  to  carry  a  heavy  pile 
to  a  point  where  it  could  be  handled  by  the  machine.  While  doing  this  he  felt 
something  snap  in  his  eye,  and  then  gradually  he  lost  complete  vision  in  his  left 
eye.  At  the  time  of  this  injury  the  employee  was  already  blind  in  the  other  eye. 
The  probability  is  that  the  employee  will  be  totally  blind  while  he  lives.  The  pre- 
cise injury  to  the  employee's  left  eye  was  occasioned  by  separation  of  the  retina, 
a  condition  which  eye  experts  agree  is  usually  to  be  ascribed  to  some  exciting 
cause  such  as  a  strain. 

This  employee  was  unfortunate  in  being  blind  in  one  eye  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
jury to  his  good  eye.  Although  this  particular  injury  could  not  be  foreseen,  the 
principle  holds  true  that  in  general  all  heavy  material  should  be  moved  wherever 
possible  by  some  other  power  than  hand  labor.  A  good  many  cases  of  strain  can 
be  eliminated  by  giving  workmen  mechanical  assistance  when  handling  heavy 
material. 

The  insurer  in  this  case  is  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New  York. 
The  employee  has  been  paid  compensation  for  total  disability,  and  in  addition 
has  received  compensation  for  the  loss  of  sight  in  one  eye. 
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THE  SINS  OF  OMISSION  BT  EMPLOYERS  OF  LABOR. 

By  reason  of  their  sins  of  omission,  the  employers  of  this 
State  are  annually  losing  an  opportunity  to  save  an  average 
of  $20  per  reported  injury. 

On  the  basis  of  90,000  injuries  per  year  this  means,  in 
round  numbers,  that  the  cost  of  such  sins  of  omission  to  all 
the  employers  of  the  State  is  about  $1,800,000  in  insurance 
premiums. 

In  addition  to  this  we  must  add  the  cost  of  the  loss  of  ex- 
perienced workmen  from  employment  annually  for  a  total  of 
about  1,200,000  working  days.  This  cost  cannot  fully  be  esti- 
mated. The  actual  wage  loss  to  employees  was  nearly  $3,000,- 
000,  and  the  estimated  economic  loss  to  the  employer  totals  at 
least  another  $3,000,000. 

The  sins  of  omission  referred  to  above  are  the  neglect  of 
employers  to  take  advantage  of  the  movement  to  organize  com- 
mittees of  safety,  to  guard  well-known  danger  points,  to  make 
dangerous  conditions  in  their  plants  safe,  and  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  their  employees  the  simple  sanitary  devices  which 
make  for  their  general  health  and  welfare,  improve  their  work- 
ing efficiency,  and  reduce  to  the  minimum  the  number  of  per- 
sonal injuries  which  arise  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  their 
employment. 

It  is  well  recognized  throughout  the  world  that  at  least  60 
per  cent,  of  all  injuries  to  employees  can  be  prevented  by  the 
adoption  of  necessary  and  simple  safeguards,  the  organizing 
of  committees  of  safety  in  the  places  in  which  such  employees 
work,  and  a  campaign  of  education  along  safety  lines. 

The  average  cost  of  insurance  per  injured  employee  in  this 
State,  as  shown  by  the  Board's  statistics,  is  about  $40  per 
annum.  It  is  a  simple  problem  in  arithmetic  to  demonstrate 
that  if  50  per  cent,  of  these  injuries  can  be  prevented,  one- 
half  of  that  sum  may  eventually  be  saved,  that  is,  $20  per 
injured  employee. 

We  urge  upon  all  employers  the  wisdom  of  active  efforts  for 
the  removal  of  the  criminal  waste  occasioned  by  their  failure 
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to  co-operate  with  the  Board  in  this  great  work,  such  failure 
having  occasioned  in  two  years  the  unnecessary  payment  of 
$3,600,000  in  compensation,  a  needless  wage  loss  of  $3,000,000, 
and  a  wasteful  economic  loss  of  at  least  the  same  figure,  mak- 
ing in  all  the  alarming  total  of  $9,600,000  as  the  cost  of  the 
sins  of  omission  by  employers  of  labor  for  a  period  of  only 
two  years. 
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ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  IN  INDUSTRIES. 

Reference  to  the  statistical  tables  of  the  first  annual  report 
of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  shows  that  during  the  first 
year  there  were  89,694  non-fatal  and  474  fatal  accidents  re- 
ported to  the  Board.  The  second  annual  report  shows  a  total 
of  96,382  non-fatal  and  609  fatal  accidents  during  the  second 
year  of  the  act. 

The  average  amount  paid  in  compensation  benefits  for  each 
case  reported  was  $18.70  for  the  first  year  and  for  the  second 
year. 

After  two  years  of  extensive  and  classified  study  the  Board 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  at  least  40  per  cent  ^of  the 
accidents  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  employment  in 
this  Commonwealth  may  be  avoided  and  prevented. 

The  prevention  of  accidents  may  be  brought  about  by  the 
installation  of  safety  devices,  the  safeguarding  of  dangerous 
points,  improved  lighting,  orderly  arrangement  of  machinery 
and  equipment,  proper  instructions  to  operators,  and  by  the 
exercise  of  due  care  on  the  part  of  employees. 

In  order  to  apply  the  most  effective  means  of  preventing 
accidents,  the  sources  or  causes  of  the  same  must  first  be  found, 
and  an  analysis  of  the  many  thousands  of  accidents  reported 
during  the  first  two  years  qf  the  operation  of  the  act  shows 
the  eventual  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  organization  of 
safety  and  accident  prevention  committees  which  are  being 
indorsed  by  the  Board. 

The  results  attained  by  employers  who  have  introduced  effi- 
cient safety  devices  and  organized  safety  committees  in  their 
plants  show  that  this  is  the  only  practical  solution  of  this  great 
problem. 

The  following  tabulated  data  show,  in  a  most  striking  man- 
ner, just  what  one  company,  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad, 
accomplished  by  the  introduction  of  a  "  safety-first "  move- 
ment :  — 
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Fatal  Accidents  to  Employeet. 


January. 

Fabroaiy. 

Mareh. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Total. 

1913  

7 

9 

7 

6 

8 

2 

88 

1018,  .... 

7 

12 

9 

8 

5 

2 

88 

1914,  .... 

3 

6 

3 

4 

2 

8 

20 

Serious  Accidents  to  Employees  {Loss  of  Arm,  Leg  or  Eye), 


1913  

1 

4 

2 

2 

9 

1918  

1 

1 

2 

8 

7 

1914  

1 

1 

2 

Daereaae  in  fatal  aoddenta,  1918-14  46  per  cent. 

Deereaee  in  serioui  aoeidents,  1918-14,  71  per  cent. 


This  record  shows  six  months  of  "safety-first"  compared 
with  the  corresponding  six  months  of  1912-13. 

A  study  of  the  accident  record  of  an  employer,  covering  a 
period  of  one  year,  constitutes  a  barometer  which  shows  the 
attitude  of  the  employer  in  relation  to  accident  prevention  and 
safety. 

An  employer,  having  approximately  2,000  employees  on  his 
pay  roll,  shows  an  accident  record  of  47  accidents  during  one 
year ;  while  another  employer  in  the  same  line  of  industry,  but 
employing  approximately  2,500  employees,  shows  an  accident 
record  of  99  accidents  during  one  year,  —  a  difference  of  52 
accidents  for  an  increase  of  500  in  the  number  of  employees. 
An  inspection  of  both  plants  showed  sufficient  cause  for  the 
difference,  the  former  plant  being  equipped  with  effective  and 
efficient  safety  organization.  This  organization  included  a 
workmen's  safety  committee,  composed  of  five  men  chosen 
among  the  employees  to  serve  for  one  montL  In  the  latter 
plant  no  safety  organization  had  been  established,  and  inspec- 
tion showed  ample  room  for  improvement.  It  also  developed 
that  in  this  plant,  during  a  one-year  period,  there  had  been 
five  cases  of  septic  poisoning,  resxdting  from  neglected  injuries ; 
that  is,  injuries  which  were  apparently  trivial  and  thus  were  not 
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given  proper  attention.  In  the  former  plant  there  had  not  been 
one  case  of  septic  poisoning  from  neglected  injuries  during  the 
same  period.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  this  was  the  result  of 
safety  organization  and  a  general  knowledge  among  the  em- 
ployees that  all  injuries,  however  slight,  should  be  properly 
attended  to.  Many  of  the  employers  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth have  become  interested  in  safety  organization,  and  have 
undertaken  the  great  task  of  accident  prevention  through  its 
means;  but  that  too  few  employers  have  become  acquainted 
with  its  benefits  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  accidents  occur- 
ring daily. 

No  effort  is  spared  by  the  employers  of  the  Conunonwealth 
to  protect  their  property  from  fire  loss  and  reduce  the  fire 
hazard  by  the  introduction  of  sprinkler  systems,  fire  extin- 
guishers, lines  of  fire  hose  placed  at  various  locations  through 
their  factories,  etc.,  and  many  maintain  a  permanent  fire-fight- 
ing brigade.  Well-organized  and  disciplined  forces  are  the 
result. 

What  are  the  results  of  these  precautionary  steps  ?  Lessen- 
ing of  fire  risk  and  a  decrease  in  insurance  premiums.  Inas- 
much as  the  protection  of  property  has  been  accomplished 
through  the  introduction  and  installation  of  these  safeguards, 
is  it  not  fair  to  assume  that  the  protection  of  life,  and  inci- 
dentally the  lessening  of  industrial  accidents,  may  be  brought 
about  by  the  installation  of  safeguards  and  the  introduction 
of  safety  committees  and  organizations  into  the  industries  of 
the  Commonwealth? 

The  health  and  life  of  the  workman  in  industry  should  be 
guarded,  and  safety  organization  will  bring  this  about.  The 
absence  of  proper  safeguards  has  resulted  in  many  serious  and 
fatal  accidents,  and  employers  of  labor  will  admit  that  a  few, 
at  least,  of  those  numbered  among  the  many  could  and  would 
have  been  prevented  by  a  safety  device,  safeguard  or  more 
thorough  and  proper  instruction  to  inexperienced  operators. 

Much  can  be  accomplished  without  adding  to  the  fixed 
charges  of  any  manufacturer,  since  very  thorough  and  efficient 
safety  organization  may  be  formed  from  among  the  working 
force  of  any  plant,  and  besides  the  suffering,  loss  of  time,  and 
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sometimes  loss  of  wage  which  the  employee  is  spared,  the  em- 
ployer is  saved  the  services  of  a  trained  employee  in  many 
instances,  and  material  which  might  be  destroyed  by  the  em- 
ployment of  an  inexperienced  workman. 

In  the  belief  that  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  the  accidents  occur- 
ring in  Massachusetts  during  the  past  year  can  be  eliminated, 
the  Industrial  Accident  Board  solicits  the  co-operation  of  em- 
ployers and  employees  in  the  movement  to  prevent  the  same. 

A  special  study  of  the  accident  statistics  of  manufacturers 
who  have  been  pioneers  in  the  "  accident  prevention or 
"  safety-first "  movement  verifies  the  opinion  that  accident?  pre- 
vention pays  from  an  economic  standpoint.  Considered  from 
its  humane  side,  it  is  universally  agreed  that  it  has  justified 
the  investment  of  every  dollar  and  the  expenditure  of  every 
energy  made  to  the  end  that  the  wage  earner  be  spared  misery 
and  suffering  and  be  kept  in  industry  for  his  family. 

In  September,  1914,  Special  Bulletin  No.  9  was  issued  by 
the  Industrial  Accident  Board.  This  bulletin  is  "An  Invita- 
tion to  the  Employers  of  Massachusetts  to  organize  for  Safety, 
and  an  Offer  of  Assistance  by  the  Industrial  Accident  Board." 

Copies  of  this  bulletin  were  mailed  to  the  employers  of  labor 
in  the  State,  calling  their  attention  to  the  importance  of  plac- 
ing safety  and  accident  prevention  on  an  established  and  per- 
manent basis. 

Among  the  manufacturers  who  have  made  progress  along 
this  line  are  the  following:  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Com- 
pany of  Worcester ;  the  General  Electric  Company  of  Lynn  and 
Pittsfield;  the  Norton  Company  of  Worcester;  the  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Company  of  South  Framingham;  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Company  of  Beverly;  and  many  others  who 
have  more  recently  taken  up  the  work.  The  Boston  &  Maine 
Eailroad  has  had  a  very  effective  safety-first  organization  in 
operation  during  the  past  year. 

The  accident  statistics  of  the  above-mentioned  companies 
show  a  material  reduction  in  the  number  of  accidents,  and 
this  is  traceable  to  their  efiicient  permanent  safety  organiza- 
tions. Their  experience  may  be  duplicated  —  perhaps  sur- 
passed, depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  business  —  by  other 
manufacturers  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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The  method  of  procedure  in  the  organization  of  an  accident 
prevention  department  has  been  outlined  by  the  Board  in  the 
bulletin  previously  referred  to,  and  where  active  participation 
by  the  Board  is  desired  in  the  work  of  formation  service  and 
assistance  will  be  rendered. 

The  work  of  safety  organization  should  show  a  material  in- 
crease during  the  coming  year,  especially  among  manufacturers 
who  have  in  their  employ  himdreds  of  employees,  men  and 


Safety  organization  will  accomplish  a  wonderful  amount  of 
good  for  the  manufacturer  who  has  made  little  advancement 
in  the  installation  of  safety  devices,  and  will  do  no  less  effective 
work  in  the  plant  which  has  been  thoroughly  safeguarded. 

Effective  lighting  tends  towards  orderliness,  cleanliness  and 
safety.  Education  and  instruction,  resulting  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  workmen's  safety  conunittees,  will  have  a  telling 
effect  on  carelessness  and  untidiness  and  the  violation  of  exist- 
ing rules,  —  all  tending  to  eliminate  many  accidents. 

Safety  Devices  in  Accident  Pkevention. 
The  introduction  of  effective  safety  devices  or  safeguards 
into  the  factories  of  the  State  has  supplied  an  important  feature 
in  accident  prevention,  materially  lessening  the  number  of 
accidents. 

The  proper  time  to  introduce  safeguards  on  machines  is 
during  the  process  of  their  construction,  and  makers  of  ma- 
chinery are  now  competing  in  this  direction.  In  the  past,  ma- 
chines have  been  constructed  without  due  regard  to  the  safety 
or  protection  of  the  operator.  The  enactment  of  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  and  the  spread  of  the  "  safety-first " 
movement  have  played  an  important  part  in  bringing  about 
this  change,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  purchasers  of  machinery 
see  the  advantages  of  having  the  same  properly  guarded,  and 
in  their  specifications  have  called  for  machines  with  all  dan- 
gerous parts  well  guarded. 

Safeguarding  is  rightfully  a  matter  of  design,  and  the  me- 
chanic who  neglects  to  incorporate  this  necessity  will  find  him- 
self liable  to  criticism.   Every  draft  of  a  machine  should  show 
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the  danger  point  to  be  remedied  before  being  turned  over  to 
the  mechanical  department.  The  following  —  a  few  of  the 
foremost  machine  makers  of  Massachusetts  —  have  made  great 
improvements  in  this  respect:  the  Reed-Prentice  Company,  the 
Whitin  Machine  Company,  the  Rice  &  Barton  Company  and 
the  General  Electric  Company,  etc. 

The  machines  lately  built  by  these  concerns  have  made  safe- 
guarding a  special  feature,  and  a  recent  order  placed  in  this 
State  by  one  of  the  foremost  automobile  concerns  of  the  middle 
west  has  specified  that  machines  would  not  be  accepted  unless 
all  gears  were  enclosed  or  guarded  and  all  dangerous  points 
protected. 

At  this  time,  however,  the  problem  which  confronts  practi- 
cally all  the  manufacturers  of  the  State  is  the  safeguarding  of 
machines  which  were  not  properly  equipped  with  safety  devices 
at  time  of  their  construction.  These  devices  should  be  of  sub- 
stantial construction  and  put  in  place  with  a  view  to  per- 
manency. Defective  or  makeshift  guards  should  be  avoided. 
Workmen  will  see  in  their  installation  only  a  half-hearted  at- 
tempt to  safeguard  a  danger  point. 


In  the  construction  of  guards  the  preference  should  be  given 
to  those  made  of  steel  or  cast  iron  over  those  of  wooden  con- 
struction. 

In  the  latter,  if  applied  to  a  part  where  they  might  become 
oil-soaked,  manufacturers  will  find  an  increased  fire  hazard,  as 
well  as  an  increased  expense  in  their  upkeep. 


Where  a  plant  or  department  is  driven  from  a  main  steam 
unit  through  line  shafting  and  belt  and  rope  drives,  and  also 
where  a  department  is  driven  by  a  separate  electric  unit,  it  is 
desirable  that  some  positive  arrangement  be  provided  within 
each  department  for  shutting  off  the  power,  such  as  an  engine 
or  motor-stop,  friction-clutch,  tight  and  loose  pulley,  etc.  In 
cases  of  emergency  the  power  may  be  shut  off  from  different 
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points  about  the  plant  where  control  stations  of  the  electric 
push-button  type  are  situated  at  suitable  locations.  Many 
serious  and  fatal  accidents  have  been  the  result  of  delay  in 
shutting  off  the  power,  and  these  experiences  have  urged  manu- 
facturers to  install  signal-bell  systems,  with  a  gong  in  the 
engine  room,  and  push-buttons  at  various  locations  throughout 
the  plant,  so  that  the  pushing  of  a  button  is  a  signal  to  the 
engineer  for  the  shutting  off  of  the  power.  The  effectiveness 
of  this  system,  however,  depends  upon  the  engineer  being  al- 
ways at  his  station,  and  several  automatic  control  systems  are 
now  on  the  market  which  have  been  satisfactorily  tried  out. 
Several  Massachusetts  plants  include  them  in  their  equipment 

The  provision  of  a  locking  device,  whereby  the  machinery 
cannot  be  started  while  the  operator  is  making  repairs  on  the 
same,  is  strongly  advocated.  This  locking  device  is  especially 
needed  in  the  work  of  linemen,  where  it  could  be  applied  to 
locking  the  main  switch  or  control  station  so  that  the  power 
could  not  be  unexpectedly  thrown  on  the  line  on  which  the  work 
was  being  done. 

The  following  "  stop-systems  "  are  among  those  now  in  use : 
the  Locke  Engineering  Company,  automatic  stop ;  the  Monarch 
Engineering  Company,  automatic  stop;  the  Springfield  En- 
gineering Company,  automatic  stop;  the  Union  Engineering 
Company,  automatic  stop. 

Belts  and  Pulleys. 
High  speed  belts  and  pulleys,  and  pulleys  of  large  diameter, 
80  located  as  to  be  an  element  of  danger,  should  be  properly 
guarded.  The  Board  is  ready  to  furnish  data  on  standard 
types  of  guards  to  meet  all  such  requirements.  Figs.  A  and  B 
show  types  of  approved  guards. 

Number  of  non-fatal  belt  accidents,  first  annual  report,  Massa- 


chusetts Industrial  Accident  Board,  897 

Number  of  non-fatal  belt  accidents,  second  annual  report, 

Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board,  1,164 

Number  of  fatal  belt  accidents,  first  annual  report,  Massachusetts 

Industrial  Accident  Board,  6 

Number  of  fatal  belt  accidents,  second  annual  report,  Massachu- 
setts Industrial  Accident  Board,  3 
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Fia.  A.  —  Guards  on  emery  wheel  and  belt.  '  (Courtesy  of  the  American  Sheet  and  Tin 

Plate  Company.) 
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How  infinitely  better  it  is  to  prevent  an  accident  than  to 
compensate  for  it  I  Its  prevention  is  of  greatest  benefit  to  the 
injured,  and  is  beneficial  both  to  employer  and  insurer.  A 
great  percentage  of  the  above  could  undoubtedly  have  been  pre- 
vented. 


Belt  shifters  should  be  equipped  with  a  positive  locking  de- 
vice which  will  automatically  lock  belt  on  either  tight  or  loose 
pulley.  Such  a  device  will  prevent  belt  creeping  from  loose 
to  tight  pulley,  thus  unexpectedly  starting  machine,  with  re- 
sulting danger  to  operator. 

This  condition  applies  particularly  to  machinery  in  the  tex- 
tile and  paper  industries,  as  well  as  to  all  industries  where  the 
machinery  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  power,  and  espe- 
cially where  there  is  but  a  single  operator  on  the  machine. 

Many  serious  accidents  have  resulted  from  belt  creeping 
from  loose  to  tight  pulley,  and  there  is  record  of  at  least  one 
fatal  accident  being  attributable  to  such  cause. 

Number  of  Accidents  due  to  Shifting  Belts  by  Stick  or  Hand, 

Number  of  non-fatal  accidents  due  to  shifting  belts :  — 
First  annual  report,  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board,  196 
Second  annual  report,  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board,  142 

Number  of  fatal  accidents  due  to  shifting  belts :  — 
First  annual  report,  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board,  2 
Second  annual  report,  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board,  1 

Number  of  non-fatal  accidents  due  to  replacing  belt  with  stick:  — 
First  annual  report,  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board,  39 
Second  annual  report,  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board,  17 

Number  of  fatal  accidents  due  to  replacing  belt  with  stick :  — 
First  annual  report,  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board,  - 
Second  annual  report,  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board,  - 

The  handling  and  adjustment  of  large  belts,  especially  in 
plants  where  there  is  a  great  number  of  belts,  should  always 
be  attended  to  by  an  experienced  belt  crew,  equipped  with 
proper  tools  and  equipment. 
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Shafting. 

Vertical  shafts  which  are  at  all  available  should  be  encased 
to  a  height  of  6  feet  from  the  floor. 

Horizontal  shafting  less  than  7  feet  from  the  floor  should 
be  encased  or  otherwise  protected  and  guarded  where  the  same 
is  over  ways  of  traffic  or  aisles. 

Dead  ends  of  shafting,  less  than  7  feet  from  the  floor,  and 
projecting  more  than  2  inches,  should  be  cut  off  or  guarded. 

Projecting  dead  ends  of  shafting  on  "Beater"  drives  of 
Picker  machines  should  be  guarded,  as  the  shafting  is  some- 
times reversed  and  cannot  always  be  cut  off. 

Shafting  along  back  of  intermediate  speeders,  or  spinning 
frames,  should  be  totally  enclosed  along  the  length  of  the  ma- 
chine with  pipe  or  other  suitable  enclosure.  There  is  record 
of  two  serious  accidents  to  women  while  cleaning  these  ma- 
chines, their  hair  becoming  entangled  in  the  revolving  shaft 
In  each  instance  the  scalp  was  entirely  taken  off. 

Exposed  and  available  low-down  shafting  on  machines,  in 
textile  industry  especially,  should  be  totally  encased. 

Number  of  non-fatal  accidents  due  to  shafting,  set  screws  and 
coupling :  — 

First  annual  report,  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board,  .  481 
Second  annual  report,  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board,  721 
Number  of  fatal  accidents  due  to  shafting,  set  screws  and  coup- 
ling:— 

First  annual  report,  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board,  .  9 
Second  annual  report,  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board,  11 

Set  Screws. 

Set  screws  on  revolving  parts  which  are  exposed  to  contact 
should  be  countersunk  or  protected  by  a  solid  coUar;  headless 
or  safety  set  screws  should  be  used,  and  no  part  of  the  set  screw 
should  project  above  the  surface. 

Couplings  and  Collars. 
Couplings  and  collars  in  new  construction  and  in  replace- 
ments should  be  of  a  safety  type,  without  bolts,  set  screws  or 
other  dangerous  projections,  unless  suitably  guarded.  Present 
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Fia.  F.  —  Dusting  machine.   Guards  in  place.    (Courtefly  of  American  Sheet  and  Tin 

Plate  Company.) 
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Fig.  E.  —  Guards  oflf  dusting  machine.  (Courtesy  of  American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate 

Company.) 
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Guarded  wheel  and  belt  —  resquaring  shears.  (Courtesy  of  the  American  Sheet 
and  Tin  Plate  Company.) 
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installations  should  be  made  to  conform  with  this  suggestion 
as  soon  and  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Pbojecting  Ejeys  and  Unfilled  Ejeyways. 
Projecting  keys  on  ends  of  shafts,  on  presses,  textile  ma- 
chines, embossing  machines,  etc.,  should  be  provided  with  cup- 
covers,  or  be  suitably  guarded.  Unfilled  keyways  on  ground 
level  or  low-hung  shafting  should  be  filled  in,  either  with  soft 
metal  or  wood  strips,  finished  flush  with  the  shaft. 


All  exposed  in-running  gears  should  be  thoroughly  guarded. 
If  not  entirely  enclosed,  gears  should  have  a  band  guard 
around  face,  with  side  flanges  extending  inward  beyond  root 
of  teeth.  All  arm  and  spoke  gears  over  18  inches  in  diameter, 
when  exposed  to  contact,  should  be  entirely  enclosed.  All 
power-driven  sprockets  exposed  to  contact  should  be  completely 
enclosed  or  otherwise  suitably  guarded. 

Number  of  non-fatal  accidents  due  to  gears :  — 

First  annual  report,  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board,  1,101 

Second  annual  report,  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board,  1,228 

Number  of  fatal  accidents  due  to  gears :  — 

First  annual  report,  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Boa^d,  2 

Second  annual  report,  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board,  1 


Permanent  stairs  should  be  installed  where  practicable,  in 
preference  to  ladders  of  any  type,  and  fixed  iron  ladders  should 
be  given  the  preference  over  the  portable  type.  No  pipe  or 
other  obstruction  should  be  allowed  back  of  a  fixed  ladder 
closer  than  7  inches  to  the  rungs. 

Fixed  iron  ladders  are  especially  desirable  in  boiler  rooms, 
as  a  most  efficient  method  of  reaching  the  top  of  the  boilers. 
An  iron  stairway  is  seldom  possible  on  account  of  the  small 
space  available.  Unevenness  of  floors  and  other  conditions 
make  the  use  of  portable  ladders  undesirable  in  this  service. 

Portable  ladders  should  be  equipped  with  metal  spikes  or 
spurs,  or  shoes  of  rubber,  abrasive  or  other  non-slipping  sur- 
face.  Metal  spikes,  spurs  or  rubber  feet  are  suitable  for  wood 
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floors,  and  feet  with  abrasive  surfaces  for  concrete  or  iron 
floors. 

Number  of  non-fatal  accidents  due  to  falls  from  or  with  portable 
ladders :  — 

First  annual  report,  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board,  .  802 
Second  annual  report,  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board,  970 
Number  of  fatal  accidents  due  to  falls  from  or  with  portable 


First  annual  report,  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board,  .  6 
Second  annual  report,  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board,  10 


All  passageways,  traffic  ways  and  gangways  should  at  all 
times  be  kept  clear,  even  and  in  good  repair,  free  from  pro- 
jecting nails,  loose  boards  or  planking,  or  from  tools,  materials 
or  obstructions  over  which  employees  may  stumble  or  fall. 
Orderliness  in  this  respect  will  prevent  a  great  many  accidents. 

Number  of  non-fatal  accidents  due  to  slipping  on  floor  level :  — 

First  annual  report,  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board,  1,385 

Second  annual  report,  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board,  1,508 

Number  of  fatal  accidents  due  to  slipping  on  floor  level :  — 

First  annual  report,  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board,  - 

Second  annual  report,  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board,  2 

4 

Overhead  Walks  and  Platfoems. 

Platforms  and  permanent  walks  over  4  feet  above  the  floor 
or  ground  level  should  have  railings.  Platforms  or  walks  over 
6  feet  above  the  ground  or  floor  level  should  have  a  toe  board 
at  the  base  of  the  railing,  approximately  4  inches  high.  Rail- 
ings should  be  approximately  f®©*  height,  with  an  inter- 
mediate rail  midway  between  the  top  rail  and  floor,  and  should 
be  of  substantial  construction. 

All  permanent  overhead  platforms  should  be  equipped  with 
permanent  stairway  if  possible;  otherwise,  with  stationary 
ladders. 


Stairs  should  not  be  built  at  a  sharper  angle  than  50**.  Over 
50*",  ladders  should  be  used  instead. 

Stair  treads  should  be  kept  in  good  repair  at  all  times. 


ladders : 


PassagewaySw 


Staiss. 


Fia.  G.  —  Rail  guard  and  crossover  on  roll  train  pits.   (Courtesy  of  American  Sheet  and 
Tin  Plate  Company.) 
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FiQ.  H.  —  View  showing  overhead  platform  and  stairways,  handrails  and  toe  boards, 
giving  access  to  all  line  shafts,  countershafts  and  bearings.  (Courtesy  of  Oliver  Iron 
Mining  Company.) 
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Stairs  should  be  equipped  with  permanent  and  substantial 
handrails,  approximately  36  inches  in  height  from  the  center 
of  the  tread,  and  constructed  according  to  standard  of  pipe-iron 
work  or  wood,  arranged  as  follows :  — 

(a)  On  all  open  sides  of  stairways. 

(b)  On  one  side  of  enclosed  stairway  4  feet  or  less  in  width. 

(c)  On  both  sides  of  enclosed  stairway  over  4  feet  in  width. 

(d)  On  both  sides  and  in  center  of  stairway  over  8^  feet 
in  width. 

Note,  —  Safety  treads  of  non-slipping  abrasive  surface  are 
desirable  for  all  stairways. 

Number  of  non-fatal  accidents  due  to  falls  downstairs :  — 
First  annual  report,  .  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board,  .  859 
Second  annual  report,  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board,  974 

Number  of  fatal  accidents  due  to  falls  downstairs :  — 
First  annual  report,  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board,  .  1 
Second  annual  report,  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board,  3 

Flocks. 

Floors  should  not  be  littered  with  materials  and  should  be 
kept  especially  free  from  protruding  nails  and  splinters.  Un- 
evenness,  loose  boards  and  a  slippery  condition  of  the  floors 
should  be  remedied  without  delay. 

Orderly  arrangement  of  stock  tends  towards  neatness  and 
caution  on  the  part  of  employees. 

Hatchways  and  Flcce  Openingsw 
The  above  should  be  guarded  by  handrails  and  protected 
with  toe  boards  where  necessary.   Handrail  should  be  approxi- 
mately Syo  feet  in  height,  with  an  intermediate  rail  between 
the  top  rail  and  the  floor. 

Number  of  non-fatal  accidents  due  to  falls  in  holes  and  pits :  — 
First  annual  report,  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board,  .  459 
Second  annual  report,  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board,  499 

Number  of  fatal  accidents  due  to  falls  into  holes  and  pits :  — 

First  annual  report,  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board,  .  1 
Second  annual  report,  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board,  5 
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Goggles. 

Goggles  are  recommended  to  be  and  should  be  used  by  em- 
ployees when  chipping  iron,  steel  or  other  metals,  grinding  on 
emery  wheels  not  fully  protected  with  hood  and  eye  shield, 
and  in  pouring  babbitt  and  other  molten  metals. 

The  following  tabulated  toll  of  eye  injuries  in  Massachusetts 
industries  in  the  first  year  of  the  act  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  the  use  of  goggles :  — 


Etb  Injueies  in  Massaohtjsetts  Industbies. 

Statiatica  from  First  and  Second  Annual  Reports  of  the  Massachusetts 
Industrial  Accident  Board. 


Naturb  op  Injubt. 

Fint  Annual 

Reoorfe. 
Number  of 
Cases. 

Second  Annual 
Report, 
Number  of 
Cases. 

2 

1 

47 

78 

4,282 

6,485 

4,381 

6,584 

WiBE  BoPEs,  Cables  and  Slinqsw 
Wire  ropes  in  all  service  should  be  regularly  inspected  by  a 
competent  inspector  and  a  record  kept  of  each  inspection,  care- 
fully noting  the  date  of  inspection  and  the  condition  found  on 
such  date. 

The  points  to  be  noted  in  general  are  as  follows :  Number  of 
broken  wires,  amount  of  external  wear  and  any  local  trouble 
such  as  would  be  caused  by  kinks,  etc. 

Ropes  ordinarily  fail  gradually  by  the  wearing  down  and 
breaking  of  the  wires.  A  few  scattered  broken  wires  may  be 
neglected,  but  a  considerable  number  of  broken  wires  in  one 
place,  due  to  local  injury  or  otherwise,  may  render  it  necessary 
to  replace  the  rope.  No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the 
discarding  of  a  rope,  as  it  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  risk 
involved  in  the  event  of  the  breaking  of  the  rope.  A  close  in- 
spection, at  stated  intervals,  is  necessary  to  insure  safe  con- 
ditions. 
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The  material  from  which  ropes  are  made  has  the  following 
nomenclature :  — 

Iron  whieh  has  a  tensile  strength  of  75^000  to  100,000  per  square  inch. 
Cracibla  steel;  a  tensile  strength  of  180,000  to  200,000  per  square  inch. 
Plow  steel,  a  tensile  strength  of  about  240,000  per  square  inch. 

Ropes  should  be  properly  lubricated,  and  where  there  are 
any  acid  fumes  present  rope  should  be  kept  well  greased  and 
thoroughly  inspected  from  time  to  time. 


Back  gears  of  lathes  should  be  guarded,  and  in  general  end 
feed  change  gears  should  be  enclosed  or  guarded.  Belt  shifters 
for  lower  and  upper  cone  pulley  drives  are  also  very  desirable, 
especially  when  metallic  lacing  is  used. 

Number  of  non-fatal  accidents  due  to  metal-working  lathes :  — 
First  annual  report,  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board,  .  698 
Second  annual  report,  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board,  834 

Number  of  fatal  accidents  due  to  metal-working  lathes :  — 
Pirst  annual  report,  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board,  .  - 
Second  annual  report,  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board, 

This  illustration  shows  the  modern  lathe,  which,  it  will  be 
noted,  is  completely  guarded. 

The  builders  of  this  lathe  recognized  the  demand  for  prop- 
erly guarded  machinery,  and  practically  all  purchasers  are  re- 
quiring that  machines  be  completely  guarded. 

During  the  past  year  two  injuries  at  least  were  recorded 
as  the  result  of  being  caught  in  the  back  gears  of  lathes. 


The  projecting  set  screw  type  of  lathe-dog  should  be  re- 
placed by  some  type  of  safety  lathe-dog. 

Several  Massachusetts  manufacturers  have  already  discarded 
the  old  type  of  lathe-dog,  and  the  list  is  continually  increasing. 

The  Plymouth  Cordage  Company  and  the  American  Steel 
and  Wire  Company  were  among  the  first  companies  to  totally 
discard  the  projecting  set  screw  type. 


Lathes. 


Lathe-Dogs. 
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Plakbbs. 


Counterweights  on  large  planers  should  be  enclosed.  This 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  wire  mesh  enclosure,  or, 
where  planers  are  located  on  groimd  floors,  the  weight 'may  be 
lowered  beneath  the  floor  and  its  range  of  travel  consequently 
be  entirely  below  the  floor  level.  Bed  plate  fillers  should  be 
provided  on  all  large  planers. 

Number  of  non-fatal  accidents  on  metal  planers :  — 
First  annual  report,  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board,   .  73 
Second  annual  report,  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board, .  75 


Counterweights  on  upright  drills  should  be  enclosed  and 
guarded.  G^ars  should  be  enclosed  with  wire  mesh  or  other 
suitable  guards. 

Fig.  M  is  an  illustration  of  a  modem  driU,  designed  by  the 
Reed-Prentice  Company  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  completely 
protected  tooL 

Fig.  N  shows  a  recently  designed  drill  with  safety  features. 

COUNTEEWEIOHTS. 

Suspended  counterweights,  overhanging  aisleways  or  passage- 
ways, or  over  operating  machinery,  should  be  enclosed. 


Sledges,  hammers,  punches,  facing  tools,  etc.,  used  in  forge 
shops  and  other  like  departments,  should  be  kept  in  good  con- 
dition and  properly  dressed,  as  burred  or  "  mushroomed  "  edges 
are  very  liable  to  fly  off,  causing  serious  injury. 

An  inspection  should  be  made,  at  regular  intervals,  to  in- 
sure keeping  this  class  of  equipment  in  proper  condition. 

Number  of  non-fatal  accidents  due  to  flying  particles  from  ham- 
mering tools :  — 

First  annual  report,  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board,  .  539 
Second  annual  report,  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Board,  553 


Upbight  and  Badial  Dbills. 


Blacksmith's  Tools. 


Fia.  L.  —  Guarded  planer-bed.    (Courtesy  of  the  Massachusetts  Employees  Insurance  Association.) 
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Fio.  M.— 


Three-foot  arm  ball-bearing  rndial  drilling  machine.  (Courtesy  of  Reed-Prentice  Comi)any.) 
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Buzz  Planebs. 


The  old  style  and  very  dangerous  square  head  knifeholders 
used  in  buzz  planers  should  be  replaced  by  the  safety  cylindri- 
cal head. 

Safety  cylindrical  heads  are  manufactured  by  the  following 
companies :  J.  A.  Fay  &  Eagan  Company,  Crescent  Machinery 
Company,  Oliver  Machinery  Company,  Bass  Brothers  and  The 
Nye  Company. 
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INCREASED  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  PROPAGANDA 
WITHOUT  COST  TO  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

The  Industrial  Accident  Board  has  assumed  the  authority 
given  it  under  the  law  to  investigate  causes  of  injury  for  which 
compensation  is  claimed,  and  in  connection  with  the  discharge 
of  its  duty  in  this  respect  has  called  upon  the  inspectors  of  the 
insurance  companies  under  its  jurisdiction  to  aid  it  in  this  im- 
portant field  of  endeavor. 

As  the  result  of  favorable  action  by  insurers  and  their  repre- 
sentatives, to  the  number  of  57,  at  a  specially  called  meeting, 
the  inspectors  of  the  insurance  companies,  whose  salaries  will 
aggregate  upwards  of  $60,000  annually,  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  co-operate  actively  in  the  work  of  accident  and  dis- 
ease prevention,  the  pi-ogram,  as  outlined,  calling  for  the  active 
organization  of  safety  committees,  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
given  in  this  report,  and  energetic  efforts  on  the  part  of  all  to 
bring  about  the  removal  of  dangerous  and  disease-producing 
conditions  in  the  places  of  employment  in  this  Commonwealth. 

The  Board  has  been  paid  an  unusual  compliment  by  the 
adoption  and  use  of  its  plan  of  safety  organization  —  as  out- 
lined herein  and  published  in  a  special  bulletin  —  by  many 
insurers. 

The  Board  has  received  the  written  assurance  of  each  of  the 
companies  transacting  workmen's  compensation  insurance  in 
Massachusetts  that  they  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  this  plan, 
and  will  instruct  their  inspectors  to  co-operate  in  every  way, 
to  the  end  that  the  great  loss  through  industrial  accidents  and 
occupational  diseases  may  be  minimized. 

By  this  action  on  the  part  of  insurers,  and  their  pledge  of 
co-operation,  the  Commonwealth  gains  a  large  voluntary  work- 
ing force  of  well-trained  and  efficient  inspectors,  with  no  addi- 
tion to  its  pay  roll.  If  employers  of  labor  and  their  employees 
will  join  in  the  movement,  Massachusetts  will  take  rank  as 
among  the  foremost  of  all  States  and  countries  in  safety  work. 
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SAFETT  COMMITTEES  AND  THEIB  OBGANIZATION. 

The  Advantages  of  Organization. 

Through  the  organization  of  efficient  safety  committees  the 
employers  of  Massachusetts  may  save  eventually  an  average  of 
nearly  $40  on  each  injury  reported  to  the  Industrial  Accident 
Board,  which  subsequently  is  prevented. 

The  employees  of  the  State  may  save  through  such  organiza- 
tion at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  loss  in  wages  sustained  by  them 
on  account  of  these  injuries. 

The  Board's  statistics  show  that  during  the  first  two  years' 
administration  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  186,076 
non-fatal  and  983  fatal  injuries  were  reported. 

The  average  simi  paid,  and  estimated  as  outstanding,  in  com- 
pensation benefits  per  case  reported  was  $22.98.  The  actual 
premium  cost  was  slightly  in  excess  of  $40  for  each  case. 

The  results  accomplished  by  employers  who  have  efficient 
safety  organizations  show  that  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
juries which  occurred  prior  to  the  formation  of  such  commit- 
tees are  preventable.  Employers  may  expect,  therefore,  to  save 
ultimately  the  entire  cost  of  insurance  on  these  preventable 
cases. 

There  are  other  possibilities  worth  while  considering  by  the 
employers  in  regard  to  the  safety  problem. 

By  reason  of  the  injuries  above  referred  to  the  employers  lost 
the  services  of  experienced  workmen  for  a  total  of  2,493,753 
working  days.  The  actual  wage  loss  to  the  employees  was 
$6,137,665.  The  value  of  the  economic  loss  to  the  employer  by 
reason  of  the  substitution  of  less  efficient  employees  constitutes 
a  heavy  tax  on  industry,  often  overlooked  when  considering  the 
more  tangible  and  apparent  forms  of  taxation.  At  least  50  per 
cent,  of  this  loss  may  be  saved  to  employers  and  employees. 

Few  if  any  employers  would  refuse  to  install  a  machine  or 
device  which  would  increase  production  and  save  labor  cost. 
Yet  that  is  exactly  what  a  safety  committee  organization  does. 
It  keeps  the  experienced  man  at  his  machine  during  the  greatest 
possible  portion  of  his  working  life,  gives  himself  and  employer 
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the  benefit  of  his  unretarded  and  most  effective  service,  cuts 
down  the  actual  cost  of  compensation  insurance,  and  permits 
the  employee  to  continue  to  enjoy  and  provide  the  necessities  and 
comforts  which  the  average  American  family  shares. 

The  plan  of  safety  organization  outlined  herein  need  not  add 
$1  to  the  fixed  expenses  of  any  employer.  The  present  working 
force  of  the  ordinary  plant  should  be  able  to  discharge  the  duties 
made  necessary  by  the  organization  for  safety. 

The  safety  idea  should  appeal  especially  to  the  employer  who 
values  human  life,  human  experience  and  human  efficiency,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  employer  who  properly  places  a  high 
value  on  business  methods  which  save  money. 

Shall  it  be  said  that  any  employer  will  fail  to  take  up  the 
simple  task  of  organizing  for  safety  along  the  lines  herein  sug- 
gested, when  the  possibility  of  such  savings  in  human  life  and 
energy,  in  cost  of  production  and  insurance  costs,  are  ahead  of 
him? 

Co-operation  between  Employer  and  Employee. 

Employers  and  employees  alike  are  concerned  directly  in  the 
benefits  which  result  from  organized  safety. 

Where  the  employer  gains  in  efficiency  and  production  the 
employee  gains  in  like  manner.  The  employee  also  gains  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  his  mental  and  physical  powers,  and 
his  chances  of  injury  are  greatly  lessened.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  his  employer  pays  the  cost  of  workmen's  compensation 
insurance,  the  actual  monetary  loss  to  the  employee  by  reason 
of  injuries  received  is  greater  than  the  benefits  which  accrue  to 
him  under  the  law. 

Employers  should  encourage  workmen  to  give  time  and 
thought  to  the  problems  which  will  arise  in  connection  with  the 
safeguarding  of  the  plant  in  which  they  are  employed,  and  the 
workmen  themselves  should  freely  assist  the  safety  organization 
by  giving  the  benefit  of  their  practical  aid  at  all  times. 

Capital  and  Labor  favor  Safety  Organization^ 
Organized  capital  and  organized  labor  favor  organized  safety. 
The  employers'  organizations  of  the  country  have  been  endeavor- 
ing to  encourage  such  action  for  a  number  of  years.    The  Indus- 
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trial  Accident  Board  has  the  assurance  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Massachusetts  branch,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
the  Boston  Central  Labor  Union  that  the  organization  of  safety 
committees  is  approved  by  them,  and  that  they  are  interested  in 
the  movement  to  eliminate  unnecessary  industrial  injuries. 

Board  will  assist  Employees  to  obganize. 

The  Industrial  Accident  Board  will  assist  employers  to  or- 
ganize safety  committees  upon  request. 

The  plan  outlined  in  this  chapter,  however,  is  so  simple  that 
the  employers  should  at  once  commence  the  work  of  organizing 
for  safety,  and  report  such  action  to  the  Board. 

Accident  Studies  will  be  made. 

The  Board  will  prepare,  upon  request,  accident  studies  cover- 
ing the  experience  of  each  employer  who  undertakes  the  or- 
ganization of  a  safety  committee. 

These  studies  will  show  the  cost  of  injuries  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  safety  committee.  Later  comparisons  will  indi- 
cate the  percentage  of  reduction  eflfected  by  such  an  organization. 

Assistance  in  solving  Safeguaeding  Peoblems. 

The  Board  has  a  growing  index  of  the  most  approved  safety 
devices.  This  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  employers  of  the  State 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in  solving  the  many  problems 
which  will  confront  their  safety  organizations. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  description  of  the  machine  or  part  which 
requires  guarding  be  forwarded.  The  best  available  informa- 
tion will  be  promptly  given  the  employer. 

A  Complete  Plan  fob  Efficient  Safety  Oeganization. 
The  accompanying  complete  plan  of  organization  for  eflfective 
accident  prevention  and  education  is  oflfered  by  the  Board.  It 
may  be  used  by  the  small  as  well  as  the  big  employer  of  labor. 
The  smaU  employer  should  modify  it  to  meet  his  needs.  The 
plan  may  be  made  effective  without  adding  to  the  pay  roll  of  the 
employer,  since  the  existing  working  force  of  every  plant  should 
be  capable  of  taking  up  the  work  in  connection  with  its  usual 
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duties.  The  only  possible  exception  is  the  requirement,  in  large 
employments,  that  one  employee  be  assigned  to  take  up  the 
duties  of  a  safety  inspector.  Ordinarily  a  practical  man  can 
be  found  who  is  capable  of  performing  these  duties  in  connec- 
tion with  his  routine  work.  In  the  exceptional  cases,  where  a 
safety  inspector  must  be  engaged,  that  alone  is  the  only  per- 
manent addition  to  the  fixed  expense  incurred  by  reason  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  plan. 

Complete  Plan  for  Safety  Organization. 


Personnel  of  Safety  Organization, 
Safety  Inspector. 


Manager 
or 

Superin- 
tendent. 


Permanent  Safety  Committee. 
Master  Mechanic. 
Electrical  Engineer. 
Shop  or  Department  Super- 
intendent or  Foreman. 


Workmen's  Committee. 

 1  Department. 

 2  Department. 

 3  Department. 


Duties  of  Safety  Organization, 

Safety  Inspector,  —  Should  be  a  man  of  experience  and  good  judg- 
ment to  keep  a  record  of  progress  of  work  and  follow  up  the  work  and 
make  a  monthly  report  to  manager. 

General  Duties:  1.  Inspect  machinery  and  equipment,  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  need  of  safeguards. 

(a)  To  determine  practicability  of  guards,  both  by  investigation  and 
experiment. 

{b)  Maintenance  of  safeguards. 

2.  Inspect  for  insufficient  lighting. 

3.  Inspect  for  orderliness  in  arrangement  of  materials  and  cleanli- 
ness. 

4.  Enforce  compliance  with  fire  precautions. 

5.  Report  careless  and  unsafe  practices. 

6.  Report  to  manager  on  all  serious  accidents. 

7.  Keep  record  of  accidents  prevented. 

8.  Make  regular  inspections  of  particularly  dangerous  equipment  or 
machinery. 

9.  Provide  that  specifications  for  the  purpose  of  new  machinery 
cover  the  guarding  of  dangerous  features  of  same,  i.e,j  gears,  etc. 

10.  Inspect  new  machinery  before  same  is  put  into  operation,  to 
insure  providing  of  necessary  safegaards. 

Permanent  Safety  Committee,  —  Should  pass  on  all  recommendations 
and  determine  on  their  practicability  and  advisability.  Should  view 
site  and  consider  circiunstances  connected  with  all  serious  accidents, 
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for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  possibility  of  repetition,  and  gain  any 
knowledge  which  should  be  applied  to  prevent  other  accidents. 
General  Duties :  1.  Promote  safety  among  the  foreman  and  employees. 

2.  Pass  on  the  advisability  of  safeguards. 

3.  Outline  rules  and  regulations  for  safe  operation.  » 

4.  Standardized  safeguards.  ^ 

5.  Pass  on  all  recommendations  made  by  workmen's  committee. 

6.  Conduct  educational  campaign. 

(a)  Proper  and  thorough  instruction  of  green  hands. 
(&)  Establish  bulletin  boards. 

(c)  Set  forth  instances  of  accidents  prevented  to  be  reported  by 
foreman. 

7.  Make  recommendations  on  standard  requisition  forms  in  tripli- 
cate— 

(a)  To  department  to  do  the  work. 

(&)  To  department  head  when  work  is  to  be  done. 

(c)  To  safety  inspector  for  file. 

Workmev^B  Committee,  —  Three  to  be  selected  from  available  men 
from  different  departments,  and  to  be  changed  every  month  (to  make 
at  least  two  inspections  per  month,  and  make  recommendations  if 
necessary).  This  practice  will  interest  the  employees  and  educate  them 
to  be  careful,  etc.  The  interest  aroused  by  the  placing  of  this  respon- 
sibility on  them  will  have  excellent  results. 

General  Duties :  1.  Make  at  least  two  general  inspections  per  month. 

2.  Each  member  to  investigate  accidents  in  his  own  department. 

3.  Report  recommendations  in  brief  form  to  permanent  safety  com- 
mittee. 


Safety  inspector  and  permanent  safety  committee  should  act  jointly 
on  all  recommendations. 


The  foremen  are  responsible  for  the  discipline  of  their  workmen, 
and  should  be  held  more  or  less  responsible  for  all  accidents.  Igno- 
rance and  carelessness,  as  contributing  causes  of  accidents,  should  re- 
ceive the  careful  attention  of  foremen,  as  these  causes  can  be  overcome 
by  proper  and  thorough  instruction.  This  instruction  may  often  have 
to  be  given  in  a  language  foreign  to  the  foreman;  nevertheless,  he 
should  see  that  instruction  or  apprenticeship  covers  a  sufficient  period 
to  insure  that  the  "learner"  understands  his  work,  and  especially  its 
dangers,  if  any  exist. 

Foremen  should  hold  meetings,  monthly  at  least,  to  compare  notes 
and  profit  by  each  other's  experience.  A  table  showing  foreman,  num- 
ber of  employees  and  number  of  accidents,  to  be  issued  and  posted 
monthly,  would  be  an  excellent  means  of  arousing  interest  and  lessening 
accidents. 


Joint  Action. 


In  General, 
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A  Condensed  Puln  fob  Safety  Obganization. 
The  accompanying  is  condensed  from  the  more  complete  plan 
of  safety  organization  outlined  in  the  foregoing  pages.  A  small 
employer  of  labor  will  find  it  eflfective  in  aiding  him  in  reducing 
the  number  of  preventable  injuries.  As  his  business  grows,  and 
the  number  of  employees  increases,  he  may  amplify  it  by  refer- 
ence to  the  complete  plan  above  referred  to. 


Condensed  Plan  for  Safety  Organization. 


Manager, 
Superintendent  or 
Agent. 


Safety  Inspector. 
Engineer,  Electrician  or 
Master  Mechanic. 


Inspection  Committee. 


Duties  of  Safety  Organization. 

Safety  Inspector,  Engineer,  Electrician  or  Mechanic.  —  Duties  the 
same  as  are  outlined  for  the  safety  inspector  in  the  complete  plan  for 
safety  organization  on  page  258. 

Inspection  Committee,  —  The  inspection  committee  should  be  made 
up  of  heads  of,  or  workmen  of,  each  department  or  division  of  the 
business;  or  of  heads  of,  and  workmen  of,  divisions,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  plant  and  number  of  employees.  Its  duties  are  the  same 
as  outlined  in  the  complete  plan  for  the  permanent  safety  committee 
and  the  workmen's  conmiittee. 


Bureau  of  Information. 
The  Industrial  Accident  Board  will  maintain  a  bureau  of 
information  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  employers  to  solve  any 
of  the  problems  of  organization  which  arise.  A  statement  of 
the  problem  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Board,  where  a  study 
will  be  made  and  a  solution  suggested. 

Conclusion. 

Either  of  the  two  plans  may  be  changed  in  any  way  that  the 
employer  desires.  One  or  the  other  should  be  made  effective 
at  once,  however,  so  that  the  saving  in  life  and  suffering  and 
loss  may  be  given  an  impetus  towards  the  goal  that  efficient 
safety  organizing  is  certain  to  reach,  —  the  elimination  of  at 
least  50  per  cent,  of  the  waste  which  comes  from  preventable 
injuries. 
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THE  BfASSACHUSETTS  MUSEUM  OF  SAFETY. 

The  Commonwealtli  has  the  second  largest  museum  of  safety 
in  the  country,  a  large  space  having  been  set  apart  for  this  pur- 
pose at  the  headquarters  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board,  1 
Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass.  Here,  as  the  result  of  months  of 
painstaking  effort,  have  been  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  from  foreign  countries,  models  and  photographs 
of  the  very  best  safeguards  and  devices  for  the  prevention  of 
and  the  minimizing  of  industrial  accidents  and  occupational 
diseases  for  which  compensation  may  be  claimed  under  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

The  museum,  and  the  organization  connected  therewith,  has 
become  the  clearing  house  for  ideas  and  devices  which  will  aid 
employers  of  labor  to  reduce  the  number  and  cost  of  personal 
injuries  in  employment  at  least  50  per  cent,  and  ultimately 
bring  about  a  lower  rate  of  insurance  under  the  compensation 
law.  There  are  on  exhibition  at  the  present  time  hundreds  of 
devices  which  have  proved  their  efficiency  in  protecting  work- 
men from  the  loss  of  earning  power  through  personal  injury, 
and  several  thousand  photographs,  comprising  pictures  of  nearly 
every  known  device  for  accident  and  disease  prevention  in  use 
in  the  world. 

Many  visitors  come  to  the  museum  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing information  in  regard  to  needed  devices;  and  the  Board 
finds  that  there  is  a  constantly  increasing  interest  in  the  possi- 
bilities of  accident  and  disease  prevention  by  the  use  of  pre- 
ventive devices  and  precautionary  measures.  Employers  and 
their  representatives,  individual  workmen,  representatives  of 
organized  labor,  safety  engineers,  visiting  experts  from  other 
States,  workmen's  compensation  investigation  commissions  and 
boards,  and  others  interested  in  the  possibilities  of  the  safety 
organization  movement,  call  and  receive  personal  attention  and 
advice ;  and  the  Board  has  been  assured  that  the  assistance  given 
through  the  museum  and  its  service  meets  with  the  approval 
of  all. 

By  reason  of  its  affiliation  with  the  American  Museum  of 
Safety,  the  Board  has  been  given  access  to  the  literature,  pho- 
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tographs  and  devices  on  file  there,  and  has  received  invaluable 
assistance  from  that  source.  Many  manufacturers  and  insurers 
in  this  and  other  States  have  contributed,  v^ithout  cost,  valuable 
exhibits,  photographs,  blueprints  and  literature. 

A  section  of  the  museum  is  set  apart  for  the  display  of 
microscopic  views  of  occupational  dusts,  such  views  graphically 
visualizing  the  dangers  of  diseases  from  that  source  and  empha- 
sizing the  need  of  protection  to  the  workers  from  such  Sources. 

By  means  of  individual  studies  of  causes  of  personal  in- 
juries, followed  up  by  investigations  of  the  conditions  which 
bring  about  these  causes  and  recommendations  for  their  removal, 
backed  up  by  the  models,  devices,  safeguards,  photographs,  liter- 
ature and  bureau  of  information  available  at  the  Museum  of 
Safety,  noticeable  progress  is  being  made  in  the  safety  move- 
ment which  will  increase  materially  in  the  years  to  come. 
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A  PRACTICAL  8AFETT  UBRABY. 


The  Board  has  a  modern  and  practical  safety  library  for  its 
own  use  and  those  of  the  public  who  are  interested  in  safety 
problems,  at  its  headquarters  in  the  New  Albion  Building. 

Here  will  be  found  the  latest  and  best  publications  of  the 
United  States  and  foreign  governments,  as  well  as  the  pam- 
phlets and  literature  issued  by  this  and  other  boards  and  com- 
missions of  the  various  Commonwealths. 

The  safety  and  engineering  magazines  are  carefully  perused 
and  clipped  each  month,  classified  by  subjects,  properly  indexed 
and  filed  for  future  reference.  Standard  publications  on  safety 
and  allied  subjects,  also,  are  on  file  there. 

This  literature  becomes  instantly  available  by  means  of  a 
cross  index  by  subjects  and  the  States  or  countries  publishing 
same.  As  an  aid  to  effective  and  systematic  accident  and  dis- 
ease-prevention work  the  library  has  proved  invaluable. 
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INSURANCE  COlfiPANIES  AND  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION. 

The  work  which  insurance  companies  have  done  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Board  in  the  matter  of  accident  prevention  and 
reduction  is  worthy  of  commendation.  The  Board  feels  that 
very  important  results  can  be  accomplished  by  having  inspec- 
tions made  along  definite  and  uniform  lines.  The  reduction  of 
industrial  accidents  requires  more  than  scattered  inspections 
and  reports  as  a  result  thereof.  There  must  be  a  constant  and 
uniform  effort  at  all  times  to  prevent  whatever  has  been  accom- 
plished from  being  lost.  This  means  that  inspections  must  be 
made  with  a  fair  degree  of  regularity,  and  in  the  meantime 
that  the  individual  concerns  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  the  work  at  all  times  up  to  standard.  This 
Board,  together  with  the  insurance  companies,  can  do  a  great 
deal  to  start  the  work  of  accident  prevention,  and  also  to  fur- 
ther the  work  begun,  by  making  inspections  at  sufficiently  regu- 
lar intervals.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  needed  the  co-operation 
of  employers. 

To  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  insurance  companies  are 
carrying  on  this  work,  the  Board  has  invited  the  various  com- 
panies which  carry  compensation  insurance  to  submit  for  pub- 
lication their  views  on  accident  prevention  and  some  of  the 
results  which  they  have  accomplished.  The  remainder  of  this 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  returns  made  by  these  companies. 

The  ^Etna  Life  Insurance  Company. 
During  the  past  year  this  company  has  increased  the  efficiency  of  its 
inspection  service  to  a  considerable  degree.  The  prevention  of  industrial 
accidents  has  become  of  such  vital  importance  to  all  companies  writing 
casualty  insurance  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  good  business 
methods  not  to  try  to  eliminate  hazards  and  improve  the  general  work- 
ing conditions  in  the  plants  and  appliances  which  they  insure.  To 
that  end  the  company  is  devoting  its  best  energies,  believing  that  the 
results  attained  amply  compensate  for  the  time,  money  and  labor 
expended. 

Although  the  inspections  which  this  company  makes  are  more  rigid 
to-day  than  ever  before,  and  greater  demands  are  made  upon  the  owner 
and  employer  in  the  way  of  safeguards  and  general  safety  improve- 
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^entSy  it  is  very  gratifying  to  report  that  we  have  met  with  splendid 
co-operation  from  those  with  wh<Mn  we  have  had  to  deal  We  have 
found  in  the  course  of  our  work  that  the  employer  is  becoming  more 
and  more  alive  to  the  fact  that  his  own  interests  are  best  conserved 
by  the  absence  of  accidents  among  his  employees;  hence  we  are  finding 
it  much  more  easy  than  formerly  to  get  him  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations which  our  inspectors  make. 

We  have  also  found  that  the  most  efScacious  road  to.  securing  the 
co-operation  of  the  employer  is  getting  him  interested,  and  our  in- 
spectors therefore  are  instructed  before  leaving  a  plant  to  go  over  the 
recoounendations  with  the  responsible  head  of  the  concern,  if  possible, 
so  that  he  may  understand  at  first  hand  what  is  required  and  why. 
As  a  rule,  there  are  many  things  connected  with  an  inspection  that  the 
employer  would  like  to  inquire  about,  and  many  suggestions  that  might 
be  objected  to  when  merely  submitted  in  a  written  report  axe  readily 
accepted  when  the  reasons  for  them  are  explained  in  person. 

We  have  made  special  efforts  to  induce  the  employer  to  establish 
a  safety  committee  in  his  plant  composed  of  his  own  workmen,  and 
have  been  successful  in  getting  this  done  in  many  cases.  This  is  a  part 
of  our  inspector's  regular  work  when  inspecting  a  plant,  and  the  in- 
formation which  he  is  able  to  impart  as  to  the  best  method  of  appoint- 
ing these  conmiittees  and  what  they  are  to  do  is  very  much  appreciated 
by  the  employer.  On  quite  a  number  of  occasions  certain  of  our  in- 
spectors have  delivered  talks  on  accident  prevention  upon  invitation 
at  meetings  of  employees  in  plants  which  they  inspect.  Such  talks 
have  been  very  helpful  in  arousing  the  interest  of  the  men,  as  they 
like  to  hear  from  a  man  who  has  been  around  among  other  plants  just 
what  is  being  done  in  the  line  of  safety  work  in  those  plants.  The 
information  which  the  inspector  is  able  to  give  stimulates  in  them  a 
desire  to  have  the  conditions  under  which  they  work  equally  good. 
These  safety  talks  by  our  inspectors  have  not  been  confined  altogether 
to  plants  that  we  insure,  but  have  also  been  delivered  in  plants  with 
which  we  have  no  business  dealings.  We  are  glad  to  extend  this  help 
as  far  as  we  are  able,  as  we  believe  that  the  larger  the  number  of  people 
who  know  of  accident  prevention  work,  the  greater  will  be  the  ulti- 
mate benefits  to  all  concerned.  As  an  incentive  to  the  appointment 
of  a  safety  committee,  we  have  prepared  and  furnish  to  our  assured 
a  blank  inspection  form  especially  adapted  for  the  committee  work,  as 
follows :  — 


The  man  or  men  assigned  to  the  safety  work  in  this  plant  shall  make  a  thorough 
inspection  of  the  entire  plant  each  week;  examine  carefully  the  condition  of  all 
buildings,  stairs,  fire  appliances,  boilers,  engines,  transmission  machinery,  belts, 
pulleys  and  working  machines;  note  carefully  the  condition  of  the  present  guards, 
and  give  special  attention  with  the  view  of  installing  additional  safeguards;  note 
carefully  the  possibility  of  inaugurating  additional  safety  rules. 


Inapedion  Report. 
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Date  of  inspection  Date  of  last  inspection 

Names  of  inspectors  


BuUdings.  —  State  condition  of  walls,  foundations,  floors,  floor  supports,  floor 
openings,  signs  and  all  outside  trimmings,  etc  

Stairs.  —  State  condition  of  supports.  Note  if  treads  are  badly  worn,  nail 
heads  protruding,  hand  railing  complete  and  in  good  condition  

Fire  Hazard.  —  Give  condition  of  all  fire  appliances,  fire  escapes,  existence  of 
any  explosives  or  inflammable  substances,  etc.;  state  where,  and  what  kind  of 
waste  and  rubbish  not  kept  cleaned  up  by  workmen  

Any  smoking  detected  in  building  since  last  inspection  

Date  of  last  fire  drill  Time  to  empty  building  

BoUera,  Enoinea  and  Trammissum  Machinery.  —  State  condition  of  piping, 
valves,  rtmways,  ladders,  etc.,  and  condition  of  guards  about  flywheels,  also  for 
all  transmission  belts,  pulleys,  shafting,  and  state  if  any  additional  safeguards  are 
necessary  

Machines.  —  State  what  guards  are  found  not  in  use  and  where  guards  should 
be  provided  

Recommendaiiona  

On  the  lafit  page  of  the  report  are  printed  the  following  suggestions 
for  the  guidance  of  the  plant  inspectors :  — 

Stiooestians. 

For  getting  rid  of  the  protruding  set  screw,  use  a  good  make  of  hollow  set  screw, 
a  solid  or  split  safety  collar. 

Protruding  set  screws  should  be  removed  from  the  hub  of  pulleys  when  near 
bearings,  or  exposed  in  any  way. 

Belts  and  pulleys  in  a  passageway,  or  on  a  machine  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  work- 
men, etc.,  should  be  guarded  with  sheet  metal,  or  by  using  an  angle  iron  or  pipe 
frame  filled  in  with  wire  screen  or  expanded  wire  metal;  the  guard  should  offer 
full  protection  from  contact  with  either  belt  or  puUey. 

All  gear  guards  should  be  constructed  of  sheet  met6l,  and  should  completely 
cover  the  face  and  extend  down  at  sides  to  at  least  the  bottom  of  teeth;  bevel 
gears  should  be  completely  housed. 

For  guarding  all  low-running  shafting  or  overhead  shafting  so  located  that 
an  employee  can  come  in  contact  with  it,  use  a  slip  sleeve  covering  or  a  V  or  U 
shaped  covering;  also  iron  frame  covered  with  wire  screen  can  be  used. 

If  not  possible  to  use  a  safety  type  of  shaft  coupling  the  ones  with  protruding 
bolts  should  be  housed. 

Where  a  coimterweight  is  located  so  as  to  be  possible  to  fall  on  a  workman  it 
should  be  encased,  or  a  safety  chain  attached.  Doors  used  as  fire  exits  should 
never  open  any  other  way  than  away  from  the  employees  going  from  workroom  to 
street. 

An  unguarded  floor  opening  of  any  kind  should  not  exist  in  a  plant;  proper 
guarding  is  that  of  a  double  railing  d|  feet  high,  with  a  toe  board  (toe  boards  pre- 
vent articles  falling  on  persons  below). 

Belt  shifters  are  intended  for  all  tight  and  loose  pulleys,  and  can  be  easily  con- 
structed of  bar  iron,  pipe  or  wood. 

Grinding  wheels  explode  from  various  causes.  Hoods  built  of  wrought  iron  will 
arrest  the  flying  pieces.  The  manufacturer  can  furnish  safety  flanges. 

A  ladder  is  not  safe  unless  provided  with  spiked  heels  or  safety  basswood  or  car- 
borundum shoesw 

Study  the  operation  of  each  machine,  learn  how  the  operator  can  become  in- 
jured, then  study  an  efficient  guard  that  will  prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  an 
accident. 
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In  varionB  plants  throughout  the  country  the  safety  man,  or  safety  oommittee, 
has  reduced  the  number  of  accidents  35  to  75  per  cent. 

In  various  plants  throughout  the  coimtry  it  is  a  proven  fact  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  preventable  accidents  are  prevented  by  safer  methods  of  doing  work, 
safety  rules,  etc.,  governing  the  employees. 

Accident  prevention  promotes  efficiency. 

The  guard  will  protect  when  the  workmen  forget. 

In  the  past  year  the  ^tna  has  added  materially  to  its  force  of  in- 
spectorSy  this  being  necessary  owing  to  the  increased  business  and  the 
greater  demand  for  personal  co-operation  on  the  part  of  our  inspection 
staf^  with  the  assured,  which  naturally  consumed  more  of  the  indi- 
vidual inspector's  time  than  Would  ordinarily  have  been  the  case. 

The  ^tna  field  inspection  staff  now  comprises  a  force  of  more  than 
100  men.  In  the  home  office  30  clerks  are  employed  to  look  after  the 
work  resulting  from  the  inspections,  while  in  the  company's  various 
branch  offices  throughout  the  country  numerous  others  are  employed. 
In  taking  on  a  new  man  he  is  never  permitted  to  make  inspections 
until  he  has  been  thoroughly  schooled  in  the  company's  requirements 
by  some  of  the  experienced  inspectors.  It  has  often  been  demonstrated 
that  no  man,  no  matter  how  well  qualified  he  may  be  from  a  mechanical 
standpoint  to  become  an  inspector,  can  at  the  outset  make  a  satisfac- 
tory inspection  by  himself.  To  send  out  a  man  to  inspect  a  plant 
without  the  proper  training  is  not  fair  either  to  the  inspector  or  to  the 
concern.  We  therefore  believe  it  good  practice  to  have  the  new  man 
go  out  with  an  old  inspector  dnd  observe  how  an  inspection  is  made 
by  the  experienced  man.  What  with  the  new  man  asking  questions 
and  the  other  answering  them,  and  pointing  out  and  explaining  why 
this  and  that  should  be  done,  the  new  man  learns  very  quickly  and  is 
soon  qualified  to  inspect  alone. 

The  total  number  of  inspections  made  by  the  ^tna  Life  during  the 
year  was  36,243.  The  number  of  recommendations  for  safety  improve- 
ments amounted  to  107,578.  Of  this  number  57,559  were  carried  out, 
some  of  which  are  the  following :  — 


Guarding  dangerous  belts  and  belt  holes,       ......  9,583 

Guarding  dangerous  gears,   8,145 

Guarding  dangerous  pulleys,        ........  6,046 

Guarding  dangerous  protruding  set  screws,   4,784 

Guarding  dangerous  shafting,   3,069 

Guarding  dangerous  elevator  shafts  and  entrances   1,690 

Renewing  elevator  cables,    .  .  .       .       .       .  .1,149 


In  about  8,000  plants  inspected  in  connection  with  employers  lia- 
bility and  workmen's  compensation  policies,  almost  94,000  recommenda- 
tions were  made,  an  average  of  nearly  12  recommendations  per  plant. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  get  done,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  in  many  instances  it  is  a  very  simple  matter,  is  providing  proper 
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protection  for  elevator  shaftways  and  entrances.  With  some  persons 
any  kind  of  an  old  rickety  gate,  bar  or  chain  at  an  entrance  seems  to 
be  considered  sufficient  protection,  and  this  applies  particularly  to  ele- 
vators used  for  carrying  freight.  Most  elevator  accidents  are  directly 
or  indirectly  the  result  of  improper  protection  of  the  shaftway  in  one 
way  or  another,  and  a  very  large  percentage  of  these  accidents  are 
fatal.  Special  attention,  therefore,  has  been  directed  to  eliminating  this 
common  danger  by  having  elevator  platforms  enclosed  at  the  sides, 
enclosing  the  shaftway,  providing  proper  and  substantial  doors  or  gates 
at  the  entrances,  etc.  As  a  result,  many  of  these  dangerous  conditioni? 
of  long  standing  have  been  eliminated  by  following  out  the  suggestions 
of  our  inspectors. 

It  has  been  very  encouraging  to  note  the  very  complete  method  in 
which  safeguarding  has  been  done  in  many  plants  which  we  inspect. 
The  work  is  done  with  a  view  to  permanency.  The  guards  are  not  only 
substantial,  but  are  of  neat  design,  so  as  not  to  be  out  of  harmony 
with  the  otherwise  general  good  appearance  of  the  plant. 

The  ^tna  has  always  been  in  hearty  accord  with  the  idea  of  edu- 
cating the  general  public  in  the  ways  of  accident  prevention,  and  in 
the  past  year,  as  in  previous  years,  has  availed  itself  as  fully  as  possi- 
ble of  opportunities  presented  for  preparing  and  showing  accident 
prevention  exhibits  at  safety  and  welfare  expositions  held  in  various 
cities.  Such  exhibits  comprise  safety  appliances  of  various  kinds; 
photographs  illustrating  how  machinery  and  dangerous  places  are  and 
can  be  safely  protected;  broken  and  defective  parts  removed  on  the 
recommendations  of  our  inspectors,  which  were  a  menace  to  safety; 
and  iEtna  publications  treating  on  the  subject  of  accident  prevention. 
These  exhibits  have  always  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  are 
evidence  of  the  growing  interest  of  the  general  public  in  safety  work. 

Because  of  this  manifest  interest  of  the  public,  the  ^tna  has  felt 
encouraged  to  make  its  accident  prevention  exhibits  on  an  increasingly 
broad  and  comprehensive  scale.  In  addition  to  what  we  have  been 
doing  it  is  our  purpose  to  show  actual  shop  conditions  with  moving 
machinery  safeguarded  and  other  safety  features  according  to  present- 
day  standards  of  protection.  An  exhibit  of  this  character  has  been 
prepared  for  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  to  be  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1915,  a  space  19  by  60  feet  having  been  secured  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  we  think  it  will  be  the  most  complete  exhibit  of  the  kind 
ever  shown  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  exhibit  is  a  model  of  a 
factory  plant  about  4  feet  square.  The  machinery,  such  as  lathes,  mill- 
ing machines,  punch  presses,  drop  hanuners,  drill  presses,  emery  wheels, 
band  saws,  circular  saws,  shafting,  etc.,  is  all  of  miniature  size.  The 
factory  is  divided  into  two  parts.  One  part  shows  a  model  shop  where 
everything  possible  in  the  way  of  safeguarding  is  provided.   The  ma- 
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chinery  is  so  laid  out  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  move  about.  The 
lighting  facilities  are  according  to  the  latest  and  most  approved  method, 
being  so  arranged  that  the  light  will  not  shine  into  the  workman's  eyes 
while  he  is  at  work.  A  complete  sprinkler  system  is  provided.  Then 
there  is  an  elevator  equipped  with  the  latest  in  the  way  of  safety  de- 
vices; also  a  fire  tower  to  illustrate  that  method  of  escaping  from  a 
building  in  case  of  fire.  The  power  to  run  the  machinery  is  furnished 
by  a  small  electric  motor. 

The  other  part  of  the  building  shows  the  conditions  in  what  could 
not  be  called  a  model  shop,  but  closely  resembles  many  plants  all  over 
the  country.  There  are  no  safeguards  on  the  machines,  no  handrails 
on  the  stairs,  and  the  machines  are  crowded  and  arranged  without 
system.  The  light  is  poor  and  badly  arranged,  and  there  are  no  fire 
escapes  or  sprinkler  system.  The  contrast  between  the  two  shops  is 
very  marked,  and  the  whole  constitutes  a  splendid  object  lesson  in 
safety  work  in  factories. 

The  ^tna  also  has  an  accident  prevention  exhibit  at  the  Panama- 
California  Exposition  in  San  Diego,  Cal.,  throughout  the  year  1915, 
which  is  very  similar  to  the  one  prepared  for  the  San  Francisco  Expo- 
sition. It  lacks  the  running  machinery  and  model  shop,  but  has  some 
other  distinctively  attractive  features. 

The  following  pictures  show  sections  of  the  JEtna's  Panama-Pacific 
exhibit :  — 
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Fig.  1  shows  bench  drill  with  belts,  pulleys,  gears  and  spindle  en- 
closed. One  side  of  the  guard  frame  is  shown  open  and  an  upper  jiart 
raised,  the  parts  being  hinged  to  permit  easy  access  to  the  machine. 
The  drill  spindle  is  provided  with  a  safety  chuck. 

On  the  right  is  a  motor  guarded;  also  the  belt  running  from  same. 

On  the  left  is  a  Norton  Grinder,  with  protecting  hood. 

Overhead  horizontal  belt  protected  underneath. 
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Fig.  2  shows  a  belt  shifter,  devised  for  shifting  belt  on  cone  pulleys. 
Screen  guard  placed  in  front  of  lower  pulleys  and  belt. 

The  low  shafting  in  rear  of  shifter  is  "  dead,"  and  is  used  for  the 
display  of  dangerous  couplings,  clutches,  collars  with  protruding  set 
screws,  etc. 
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Fig.  3  shows,  on  the  right,  a  small  Bliss  bench  press  with  drive  belt 
and  pulleys  enclosed.  Side  of  guard  is  hinged  so  that  it  may  be  opened. 
The  press  is  equipped  with  a  non-repeating  safety  type  of  clutch. 

On  the  left  is  another  Bliss  bench  press  with  belt  and  pulley  guarded. 
This  press  is  tripped  by  hand,  which  is  done  by  pulling  down  the  wire 
»mesh  guard  extending  across  Ihe  front  of  press. 

Note  the  manner  in  which  the  overhead  horizontal  belt  is  guarded. 
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Fig.  4  shows  boring  machine  with  boring  bit  guarded,  also  the  belt 
and  pulley  guarded.  Note  in  the  upper  part  of  the  picture  how  the 
dead  end  of  shafting  is  enclosed  with  wire  screening. 
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Fig.  5  shows  Bliss  punch  press  with  following  safety  features:  — 
Dial  feed. 

Point  of  operation  guarded;  ram  enclosed,  with  opening  in  front  to 
observe  work. 

Belt  and  pulley  guarded. 

Individual  motor  drive  controlled  by  safety  switch. 
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6  shows  types  of  material  used  in  the  construction  of  safeguards. 
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Fig.  7  shows  an  automatic  roll  feed  punch  press  in  the  L.  C.  Smith 
Bros.  Typewriter  Company's  plant.  The  distinctive  safety  feature 
connected  with  this  press  is  the  metal  housing  over  the  feed  rolls  at 
front  and  back  of  the  machine.  The  material  is  fed  to  the  dies  in 
long  strips,  entering  and  passing  between  the  rolls  through  the  narrow 
openings  in  the  housing,  thus  eliminating  any  danger  of  the  fingers 
getting  caught  in  the  rolls. 
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American  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Company. 

In  order  that  the  members  of  the  Anperican  Mutual  Liability  Insur- 
ance Company  may  obtain  the  benefits  derived  from  conducting  safe 
and  efficient  plants,  this  company  maintains  a  Bureau  of  Safety  that 
is  constantly  at  the  service  of  its  insured. 

The  organization  is  composed  of  technically  trained  engineers,  who 
have  had  several  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  employ  of  various 
kinds  of  manufacturing  establishments.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
field  covered  by  this  company  extends  over  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, it  is  possible  to  continually. keep  in  touch  with  the  most  approved 
safeguards  and  methods  of  accident  prevention  that  are  continually 
being  developed  from  time  to  time  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Co-operation  is  the  keynote  of  success  in  safety.  The  exchange  of 
suggestions  and  ideas  that  may  be  obtained  from  well-known  safety 
organizations  is  invaluable,  and  our  affiliation  with  the  National  Safety 
Council,  American  Museum  of  Safety,  the  Boston  Safety  Society  and 
the  New  York  Compensation  Inspection  Rating  Board  (through  the 
American  Mutual  Compensation  Insurance  Company  of  New  York) 
keeps  our  engineers  informed  of  the  latest  ideas  relating  to 'safety 
evolved  by  our  contemporaries. 

No  one  engineer  is  assigned  permanently  to  any  district  or  section. 
For  this  reason  each  man  has  an  opportunity  personally  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  safest  and  most  efficient  methods  that  are  being  used 
by  the  manufacturers  in  all  localities. 

The  intervals  between  inspections  of  plants  vary  for  individual  cases. 
The  equipment  and  accident  experience  of  some  mills  and  factories 
demand  more  attention  than  others,  and  consequently  no  hard  and  fast 
rule  is  established  in  regard  to  the  frequency  of  inspections  that  applies 
to  all  industrial  establishments  covered  by  our  policies. 

The  safety  recommendations  which  are  submitted  subsequent  to  in- 
spections must,  above  all  else,  be  practical.  We  firmly  believe  that  in 
order  to  maintain  the  enthusiasm  of  the  employer  he  must  be  convinced 
that  "  Safety  First "  does  not  necessarily  call  for  expensive  and  im- 
practical methods  of  safeguarding  in  his  factory  or  mill,  which  will 
greatly  impede  the  work,  increase  the  cost  of  production,  and  at  the 
same  time  show  but  slightly  beneficial  results  from  a  safety  standpoint. 

Our  safety  engineers,  through  their  own  practical  experience,  appre- 
ciate most  fully  this  all-important  fact,  and  this  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  welcome  spirit  shown  in  almost  every  instance  by  our  members 
in  regard  to  safety  recommendations.  It  occasionally  happens  that 
there  is  a  slight  misunderstanding  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  a  recom- 
mendation is  made,  but  in  these  instances  the  details  are  taken  up  most 
fully,  and  almost  without  exception  we  find  that  our  recommendations 
are  finally  adopted  as  originally  presented.    If  no  reply  is  received 
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within  thirty  days  after  submitting  recommendations,  a  letter  is  mailed 
requesting  a  report  on  the  progress  of  the  work  involved.  Close  touch 
is  kept  with  those  who  appear  to  be  delinquent  in  this  respect,  until 
the  entire  list  of  safety  suggestions  is  properly  attended  to. 

We  firmly  believe  in  protecting  machinery  and  equipment  before  it 
has  caused  an  injury.  This,  however,  is  frequently  impossible,  and 
therefore  a  system  is  maintained  whereby  every  accident  in  the  plants 
which  we  insure  is  recorded.  Each  plant  has  a  card  of  its  own,  sub- 
divided into  various  well-known  causes  of  industrial  accidents,  together 
with  spaces  for  indicating  accidents  caused  by  special  machinery.  In 
this  manner  it  is  possible,  before  making  a  reinspection,  to  determine 
at  a  glance  the  hazards  which  have  been  causing  trouble  in  the  past, 
and  special  attention  is  given  to  these  points  by  our  engineers  during 
their  visit. 

Blueprints,  photographs  and  drawings  are  supplied  where  they 
would  be  helpful  to  the  superintendents  or  master  mechanics  in  carry- 
ing out  the  necessary  items  of  safety  work.  It  has  always  been  found 
very  helpful  to  have  these  safety  recommendations  explained  personally 
to  the  superintendents  and  foremen.  These  men  usually  have  the  au- 
thority to  insist  upon  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  proper  safe- 
guards, and  if  they  can  be  made  to  see  their  practicability,  the  problem 
of  having  a  safety  rule  enforced  becomes  a  simple  matter. 

Efficient  organization  and  discipline,  with  proper  instructions  to  the 
employees,  can  accomplish  more  toward  the  reduction  of  industrial 
accidents  than  all  the  mechanical  safeguards  ever  devised.  A  spirit  of 
co-operation,  fostered  by  the  employer,  which  embraces  the  good  will 
of  the  foreman  and  the  employee  can  be  reckoned  as  the  greatest  asset 
for  safety.  Our  engineers  —  ever  mindful  of  this  fact  —  give  valuable 
advice  in  organizing  safety  committees  in  the  manufacturing  plants, 
enlisting  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  workers  as  well  as  the  men 
higher  up. 

The  appended  photographs  illustrate  a  few  of  the  many  safeguards 
which  have  been  adopted  subsequent  to  our  inspections,  and  it  will  be 
noted  that  durability  and  simplicity  of  design,  as  well  as  non-inter- 
ference with  the  efficient  operation  of  the  machines,  are  special  features 
which  characterize  the  safety  recommendations  submitted  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Safety  of  the  American  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Company. 
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Fi^.  8  shows  how  a  boy*s  arm  was  lost  on  a  mule  spinning  frame. 
Fig.  9  illustrates  same  s})inning  frame  shown  in  Fig.  8,  with  a  guard 
in  place  which  was  designed  by  our  engineering  staff. 
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Fig.  10  shows  tumbling  barrel  guard.  The  guard  is  operated  in  the 
manner  of  a  roll-top  desk.  The  tumbling  barrel  in  the  center  shows 
the  guard  up,  while  the  machines  at  either  side  show  the  guard  rolled 
back  in  position. 
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Y'lg.  11  shows  substantial  rail  to  protect  dynamo  pit.  Note  the  con- 
crete combing  which  prevents  tools,  etc.,  from  falling  into  the  pit. 
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Fig.  12  shows  overhead  walk-way  in  boiler  house.  This  does  away 
with  the  use  of  ladders  in  an  installation  of  upright  boilers.  Accidents 
in  this  boiler  plant  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  since  the  walk 
was  installed. 
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Fig.  13  shows  exposed  bevel  gears  dnven  by  water  wheel. 
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Fig.  14  shows  water  wheel  gears  shown  in  Fig.  13  after  they  had 
been  guarded  at  the  advice  of  our  engineers.  A  guard  of  this  type 
prevents  the  grease  from  spattering  around  the  floor,  and  at  the  same 
time  all  moving  parts  are  visible  for  frequent  inspection. 
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Co^'TKACTORS   MuTUAL    LIABILITY   INSURANCE  CoMPANY. 

The  scientific  treatment  of  the  causes  of  industrial  accidents,  com- 
bined with  uniform  inspections  and  investi«:ations  as  a  factor  in  the 
operation  of  a  liability  insurance  company,  does  not  produce  a  direct 
measurable  financial  result.  The  economic  and  humane  necessity  of 
such  work,  however,  is  firmly  established  by  the  existence  of  the  hig:hly 
trained  engineering  and  ins|)ection  departments  of  a  majority  of  the 
liability  companies. 

The  efficiency  of  "  accident  prevention  is  not  wholly  measurable 
by  the  number  of  recommendations  offered  and  adopted,  nor  alone  by 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  accidents,  but  rather  by  the  decrease  i« 
the  ratio  of  medical  cost  and  compensation  to  the  pay  roll  insured. 
Even  this  is  not  absolute,  for  the  fluctuation  of  surgical  expenses  and 
the  increased  benefits  recently  created  through  amendments  to  the  act 
must  be  given  consideration  in  our  final  deductions.  Un fortunately, 
our  experience  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  is  still  so  lim- 
ited as  to  make  deductions  on  this  basis  unreliable;  and,  for  the  time 
being,  the  best  we  can  offer  is  a  schedule  of  dangerous  conditions  recti- 
fied, as  is  submitted  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  manys outside  influences  which 
have  materially  assisted  the  liability  inspector.  Various  public  and 
semi-public  institutions  have  inaugurated  campaigns  of  "  Safety  First  " 
in  the  different  cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  these  cam- 
paigns have  served  to  impress  the  idea  of  personal  safety  upon  the 
minds  of  the  average  employee  in  a  manner  possible  in  no  other  way. 
In  addition  to  this,  our  magazines  and  periodicals  have  given  more  and 
more  space  to  this  subject,  and  reach  the  reading  public  in  an  oppor- 
tune time. 

Such  a  campaign  has  had  remarkable  results,  and  tlie  liability  in- 
spectors are  encountering  these  results  in  the  increased  receptiveness 
to  their  suggestions  in  the  industrial  operator  and  the  employee.  The 
employer  is  realizing  that  accidents  affect  the  moral  tone  of  his  organi- 
zation and  his  own  business  and  social  standing  in  the  community;  and 
the  employee  is  api)reciating  the  fact  that  his  long  and  successful  ex- 
perience in  his  own  particular  trade  does  not  guarantee  him  against 
accident  during  his  working  hours. 

Many  new  conditions  of  law  have  been  created  during  the  past  year, 
materially  affecting  the  conditions  of  industrial  operation.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  is  the  new  regulations  concerning  the  opera- 
tion of  elevators,  and  the  inspection  department  of  this  company  has 
already  outlined  these  new  requirements  to  a  large  number  of  its  policy- 
holders, aiming  to  keep  its  clients  fully  advised  as  to  their  legal  respon- 
sibilities. 
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In  eonsiderinjj:  the  work  of  the  inspection  department  of  this  com- 
pany one  must  comprehend  that  our  working  conditions  are  materially 
diff^ent  from  those  of  the  averasre  liability  inspector  who  is  called 
upon  to  rectify  what  are  principally  permanent  conditions  as  encoun- 
tered in  shops  and  factories,  and  which  conditions,  once  con-ected,  re- 
main so  indefinitely  in  the  majority  of  instances.  His  principal 
concern  is  then  to  watch  for  mechanical  chancres  and  for  whatever 
tendency  there  may  exist,  to  neglect  the  use  of  the  installed  guards.  In 
our  class  of  risks  conditions  are  constantly  changing.  Often  a  danger- 
ous condition  is  created,  seen  by  the  inspector  and  rectified,  and  then 
entirely  removed  before  the  inspector  has  had  time  even  to  render  a 
report  on  the  matter.  A  small  risk  is  liable  to  be  just  as  dangerous 
as  a  large  one,  and  requires  the  same  efficient  supen^ision.  In  other 
words,  the  nature  of  the  majority  of  our  risks  is  such  as  to  demand 
constant  inspection  and  exceptional  training  of  the  inspectors.  An- 
other factor  of  our  inspection  work,  and  one  which  is  quite  important, 
is  that  the  inspector  is  in  many  cases  the  connecting  link  between  the 
management  of  the  company  and  the  policyholder,  and  he  is  called 
upon  to  outline  the  practical  application  of  the  act  and  answer  in- 
numerable other  inquiries  along  insurance  lines.  The  satisfaction  of 
the  policyholder  and  the  efficiency  of  the  work  may  be  measured  by 
the  attitude  and  bearing  of  the  inspector  as  he  makes  his  investigation. 

The  inspection  department  is  planning  still  gi'eater  activity  along 
the  lines  of  its  endeavor.  Each  inspector  is  supplied  with  a  loose  leaf 
book  in  which  there  are  mounted  cuts  of  the  available  practical  ma- 
chinery guards,  together  with  the  cost,  name  of  maker  and  the  address 
of  the  local  agent.  These  books  are  kept  up  to  date  as  rapidly  as  the 
practicability  of  the  new  devices  has  been  proven.  These  have  recently 
been  supplemented  by  similar  books  in  which  there  are  mounted  repre- 
sentative photographs  of  dangerous  conditions  rectified,  and  machinery 
guards  installed.  Tangible  evidence  of  industrial  accidents,  broken 
parts  of  machinery,  improper  tools,  broken  cables,  bolts,  etc.,  are 
secured  and  filed  in  the  office.  Photographs  are  taken  of  these  and 
used  in  the  inspector's  collections.  This  branch  of  the  work  will  be 
further  developed  during  the  coming  year,  as  it  has  been  found  to  be 
the  most  effective  manner  in  which  to  establish  the  practicability  of 
the  suggestions  offered. 

The  following  schedule  of  dangerous  conditions  encountered  by  the 
inspectors  of  this  company  will  be  of  interest,  and  a  number  of  photo- 
graphs are  submitted  as  being  unusual :  — 
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Synopsis  of  Recommendations,  Inspection  Department. 
Relative  to  the  use,  handling  and  storage  of  explosives,     ....  14 

Guarding  driving  belts  and  pulleys,        .......  173 

New  hoist  lines  on  derricks  and  cranes,    .       .       .  .       .  .13 

Other  parts,  etc.,  of  derricks  and  cranes,  .......  60 

Relative  to  dust  conditions,    .........  7 

Relative  to  dumping  of  refuse  material,  .......  2 

Relative  to  elevator  gates  or  bars,  .       .       .  .  .31 

Relative  to  elevator  cables,    .........  4 

All  other  elevator  conditions,         ........  92 

Guarding  of  emery  grindstones,      ........  75 

All  other  conditions  relative  to  emeries,  .......  22 

Relative  to  conditions  of  equipment,       .......  29 

First-aid  conditions,      .       .       .       .       .  .       .  .11 

Construction,  guarding,  etc.,  of  footways,        ......  142 

Guarding  gears,    ...........  164 

Relative  to  the  use  of  goggles  or  glasses,  .......  59 

Various  instructions  to  employees,  ........  31 

Projecting  keys,    ...........  24 

Broken  ladders,    ...........  36 

All  other  ladder  conditions,    .........  102 

Guarding  moving  parts  of  machinery,     .......  93 

Relative  to  projecting  nails,   .........  95 

Guarding  floor  openings,  lofts,  stair-wells,  etc.,         .  .        .  .119 

Jointer  and  planer  guards,      .........  64 

Unwarranted  public  conditions,      ........  14 

Shoring  of  buildings  and  trenches,  ........  4 

Improper  shipper  bars,  ..........  6 

Guarding  of  bench  and  band  saws,  .        .        .        .        .        .        .  .159 

Projecting  set  screws,    ..........  155 

Guarding  shafting,        ..........  27 

Unsafe  and  improper  conditions  of  stairs,        .        .        .        .        .  .121 

Improper  staging  construction,       ........  35 

Providing  stagings  with  rails  and  toe  boards,    ......  107 

Other  staging  conditions,       .........  9 

R.elative  to  the  storage  of  stock,  equipment,  etc.,      .....  40 
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Posting  notices  of  insurance  and  doctor's  notices,      .....  206 

Relative  to  all  other  notices,  .........  82 

Relative  to  the  use  of  screens,        ........  7 

Industrial  track  conditions,    .........  7 

Relative  to  wagons  and  harnesses,  ........  4 

Guarding  electrical  equipment,       ........  5 

Miscellaneous  recommendations,     ........  14 

Total   2,464 
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Fig.  15  iliows  mason's  stnging  provided  with  rails  and  toe  boards. 
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Fig.  16  shows  metal  jruard  for  the  eccentric  of  an  iron  cut-off  and 
individual  control  through  clutch  on  countershaft.  Control  was  for- 
merly inside  of  the  building. 
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Employers'  Liability  Assurance  Corporation,  Ltd. 

Accident  prevention  work  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Employers' 
Liability  Assurance  Corporation,  Ltd.,  for  many  years.  At  first  it  was 
undertaken  principally  to  improve  conditions  in  connection  with  hazard- 
ous risks,  but  later,  as  legislation  was  enacted  to  prevent  injuries  and 
punish  those  responsible  for  their  occurrence,  this  company  kept  pace 
with  it,  and  has  made  every  effort  to  attain  this  humane  end  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  so  closely  allied  with  good  liability  under- 
writing principles. 

A  large  number  of  experts  are  employed  constantly  in  studying  to 
prevent  accidents  whose  causes  have  been  recognized,  and  to  remedy 
conditions  which  are  recognized  by  trained  men  as  likely  to  cause  acci- 
dents. All  serious  accidents  are  reported  to  the  inspection  department 
by  the  claim  department,  and  steps  are  immediately  taken  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  such  accidents. 

For  several  years  past  this  corporation  has  engaged  in  steam  boiler 
insurance,  and  inspections  have  been  made,  as  required,  by  men  who 
are  specialists  in  their  particular  line.  Factory  machinery  and  ele- 
vators are  also  inspected  in  a  most  thorough  manner  by  experts  who 
specialize  in  these  fields. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  the  total  number  of  boilers 
examined  was  2,360.  Of  this  number,  three  were  condemned  and  re- 
moved from  service;  1,124  specific  defects,  ranging  from  the  most 
minute  to  the  more  serious,  were  discovered  and  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  assured,  all  of  which  have  been  corrected. 

In  the  period  referred  to  3,869  factories  were  inspected.  A  total 
number  of  3,883  defects  were  discovered  and  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  assured,  and  we  have  been  notified  that  they  have  been  remedied. 

Elevators  numbering  5,404  were  inspected  during  this  period,  and 
3,474  defects  were  discovered.  Immediate  action  was  taken  to  insure 
the  safe  operation  of  these  machines. 

With  regard  to  the  general  matter  of  elevators  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  new  statute  and  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Elevator  Board, 
which  are  now  in  force,  will  have  a  marked  effect  in  insuring  the  safety 
of  property  and  persons. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  by  this  corporation  to  see  that  not  only 
the  spirit  but  the  letter  of  the  statute  and  rules  of  the  Board  are  com- 
plied with  by  those  whose  elevators  are  insured  and  inspected  by  this 
corporation. 

The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New  York. 
The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New  York  has  constantly  in 
view  the  necessity  of  eliminating,  as  far  as  possible,  unnecessary 
hazards  encountered  by  workers  in  the  industrial  field;  and  it  en- 
deavors, through  the  agency  of  its  ins[)ection  department,  to  improve 
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conditions  for  the  good  of  the  workers,  as  well  as  for  its  own  interests 
and  for  the  interests  of  the  employers.  It  recognizes  that  the  State's 
duty  to  conserve  the  working  power  of  its  citizens  is  concerned  pri- 
marily with  the  proverbial  ounce  of  prevention,  and  that  in  the  broad 
field  of  accident  prevention  and  disease  prevention  in  the  industrial 
work  lies  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  that  duty. 

In  the  furtherance  of  the  State's  object,  insurance  companies  have 
large  opportunities  for  doing  good  work  that  coincide  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  insurance  business.  By  suggestion  and  direction  re- 
garding the  bettering  of  working  places  and  conditions,  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery guards,  and  the  installing  of  ventilating  systems  the  Fidelity 
and  Casualty  Company  endeavors  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  the  life, 
limb  and  health  of  the  worker  to  industrial  diseases  and  accidents. 

The  war  on  consumption  is  waged  vigorously  because  of  the  world's 
realization  that  its  prevention  is  not  only  possible  but  also  an  economic 
necessity.  The  industrial  world  must  be  brought  to  a  similar  realiza- 
tion regarding  industrial  diseases  and  accidents  in  order  that  the  war 
against  the  economic  waste  caused  by  those  evils  may  be  waged  with 
equal  vigor. 

The  company  is  a  subscriber  to  the  standard  magazines  devoted  to 
machinery,  and  is  a  member  of  the  American  Museum  of  Safety  of 
New  York  City  and  the  National  Council  of  Safety  in  Chicago,  and 
its  representatives  attend  all  conventions  where  safety  and  welfare 
work  is  discussed.  Large  quantities  of  literature  on  the  subject  of 
safety  devices  are  distributed  to  employers  by  inspectors  as  a  part  of 
the  company's  campaign  of  education  on  the  subject.  The  company 
thus  keeps  in  touch  with  the  latest  and  best  practices  and  methods,  and 
makes  every  effort  to  keep  its  inspectors  and  its  assured  fully  in- 
formed on  the  subject  of  safety  appliances  and  methods  approved  in 
welfare  work  in  general. 

The  work  of  the  inspection  department  is  closely  related  to  the  work 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  company  from  which  it  obtains  valu- 
able information  and  experience  for  the  instruction  of  its  inspectors. 
The  inspections  are  made  systematically  and  thoroughly,  and  detailed 
reports  rendered  in  a  form  calculated  to  present  a  clear  picture  of  the 
working  conditions,  hazards  and  defects.  The  reports  cover  the  con- 
dition of  the  assured's  premises,  plants,  machines,  tools,  fire  protec- 
tions and  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the  employees;  and  in  the  case 
of  plants  more  than  ordinarily  dangerous,  special  inspections  are  made, 
if  necessary,  the  inspector  being  accompanied  by  experts  in  the  par- 
ticular lines  involved.  Such  inspections  are  made  the  subject  of  special 
reports. 

The  collection  of  this  detailed  information  is  not  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  individual  inspector,  but  so  far  as  possible  the  inspector  is 
guided  by  a  comprehensive  report  form  containing  some  two  hundred 
points  to  be  covered,  thus  enabling  the  inspector  to  report  on  all  or- 
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dinary  conditions  and  also  on  extraordinary  conditions  requiring  special 
attention  and  treatment.  This  systematic  method  of  inspection,  without 
restricting  the  expert  inspector,  renders  the  report  accessible  for  refer- 
ence and  classification  in  conformity  with  standard  rules,  conditions 
and  requirements  in  accordance  with  State  laws. 

All  defects  found  on  inspection  are  brought  by  the  inspector  to  the 
attention  of  the  employer,  and  also  to  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
premises  inspected,  and  recommendations  and  suggestions  are  carefully 
explained  and  discussed  in  order  that  the  employer  may  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  danger  of  the  defects,  and  of  the  best  method  of 
correcting  them. 

The  report  of  each  inspection  when  received  at  the  home  office  is 
carefully  considered  and  checked,  and  written  recommendations  and 
suggestions  are  thereupon  forwarded  to  the  employer.  It  is  obligatory 
that  the  employer  should  comply  with  the  recommendations,  but  sug- 
gestions are  optional. 

The  company^s  book,  "  The  Prevention  of  Industrial  Accidents,"  has 
run  through  several  editions  aggregating  70,000  copies.  The  last  edi- 
tion of  10,000  copies  is  now  being  distributed.  Copies  are  distributed 
free,  unless  requested  in  large  quantities,  when  a  charge  is  made  to 
cover  the  cost  of  printing.  Tlie  book  in  its  200  pages  covers  such  sub- 
jects as  "Care  on  the  Part  of  Employers  and  Employees;"  "Safety 
Devices ;  "  "  Wood-making  Machinery ;  "  "  Steam  Boilers ;  "  "  En- 
gines;" "Electrical  Apparatus;"  "Elevators;"  "Factories,"  etc. 

Under  the  title  "  Steam  Boilers,"  a  code  of  practical  rules,  submitted 
to  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  by  that  society's 
boiler  code  committee,  has  been  added  to  the  latest  edition.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  work  the  company  has  prepared  and  printed  over  20,000 
copies  of  two  pamphlets,  "  Fly-Wheel  Explosions  "  and  "  Steam-Boiler 
Explosions." 

The  company  also  publishes  a  monthly  bulletin  of  general  informa- 
tion for  free  distribution;  and  with  each  publication  prints  a  list  of 
boiler,  elevator  and  flywheel  accidents.  Each  list  covers  a  period  of 
one  month,  and  gives  the  place  of  the  accident,  such  as  the  city  and 
State,  the  premises  where  the  accident  occuned,  the  nature  of  the  acci- 
dent, the  number  of  pei'sons  injured,  the  number  of  persons  killed  and 
the  amount  of  property  damage. 

"  Rules  for  operating  Steam  Boilers  "  is  another  publication  of  the 
company.  This  publication,  together  with  the  "  Rules,  Requirements 
and  Universal  Safety  Standards "  of  the  department  of  accident  pre- 
vention, insfjection  and  merit  classification  of  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Service  Bureau,  is  a  very  effective  means  of  assisting  the  owners 
of  factories  and  their  workmen.  The  company  has  also  purchased  and 
distributed  a  large  number  of  copies  of  "  First-aid  Instructions  for 
Miners,"  published  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  company,  in  addition  to  all  the  literature  described,  prints  speci- 
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fieations  and  directions  for  installing  boilers,  and  passes  upon  plans 
of  boilers,  fiji^heeis,  elevators  and  machines. 

The  company's  policy  regarding  safety  devices  is  to  maintain  stand- 
ard conditions,  and  with  that  end  in  view  to  co-operate  with  others 
interested  in  the  same  work.  Safety  devices  are  judged  by  the  inspec- 
tion department  on  the  basis  of  weight,  price,  mechanical  strength, 
permanency,  ease  of  adjustment,  freedom  from  interference  with  the 
work,  ease  of  inspection  and  the  effect  on  the  output,  which  should  be 
increased  and  not  decreased.  It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been 
stated  that  the  ultimate  aim  in  each  case  is  to  secure  the  maximum 
safety  for  the  employee,  with  economy  and  efficiency  for  the  employer. 
The  company  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  suggestion  that  all  safety 
devices  should  be  passed  upon  by  the  casualty  council  of  the  Under- 
writers' Laboratories,  and  is  in  full  accord  with  the  increasing  demand 
for  uniform  laws  in  all  the  States. 

The  company's  inspectors  are  all  mechanics  who  have  had  experience 
in  some  mechanical  trade,  and  are,  by  training,  machinists,  electricians, 
boiler  makers,  elevator  makers,  steam  or  marine  engineers.  As  they 
are  employed,  and  before  they  are  allowed  to  make  inspections,  they 
are  given  a  three  months'  course  of  instruction  at  the  home  office.  This 
course  includes  visiting  the  American  Museum  of  Safety  and  inspect- 
ing large  plants  under  the  guidance  of  a  regular  inspector,  checking 
reports,  observation  work  in  an  engine  room,  operating  steam  boilers, 
engines,  dynamos  and  elevators.  The  inspectors  are  required  to  co- 
operate with  State  inspectors  and  with  inspectors  of  other  companies, 
and  to  permit  no  violations  of  the  law  and  no  failures  to  comply  with 
standard  practices.  Men  with  such  mechanical  knowledge  and  train- 
ing, instructed  and  supplied  with  data  from  all  available  sources,  may 
be  relied  upon  not  to  compel  an  employer  to  install  a  guard  that  is  not 
practicable,  and  will  not  fail  to  show  an  employer  how  to  install  a 
suitable  guard. 

The  following  list,  containing  a  summary  of  inspection  re- 
ports on  certain  specified  points,  is  an  illustration  of  the  com- 
pany's work :  — 

Defects  noted  in  the  Inspection  Reports,  Massachusetts. 
The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New  York,  Janjiary  to  November,  1914. 
Defective  pressure  gauges,       .........  15 

Defective  settings,  ...........  8 

Defective  rivetings,         .        .  .  .5 

Defective  water  gauges,  ..........  25 

Defective  and  unprotected  blow-ofT  pipes,         ......  36 

Defective  feed  pipes,       ..........  22 

Defective  heads,     ...........  2 

Defective  patches,  ...........  9 

Defective  safety  valves,  ..........  27 

Overload  safety  valves,  .  .13 
Safety  valves  of  insufficient  area,      ......  .  7 
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Internal  corrosion  and  pitting,         ........  74 

External  corrosion  and  pitting,         ........  22 

Broken  and  loose  stays  and  braces,  ........  6 

Cases  of  sediment  and  deposit,         ........  19 

Cases  of  scale  and  incrustation.        ........  73 

Furnaces  out  of  shape,    ..........  101 

Burned  plat«s,       ...........  1 

Bagged  plates,        ...........  14 

Cracked  plates,      ...........  13 

Serious  leakage  at  tube  ends,    .  .61 

Serious  leakage  at  seams,         .........  23 

Boilers  without  pressure  gauges.               .......  2 

Boilers  without  water  gauges.  .........  3 

Unclassified  defects,        ..........  65 

Dangerous  belts,     ...........  28 

Dangerous  gears,    ...........  9 

Dangerous  machines,      ..........  33 

Dangerous  stairways,      ..........  24 

Dangerous  hoistways,     ..........  3 

Dangerous  openings,       ..........  2 

Dangerous  shafting  and  transmission,      .......  5 

Dangerous  material,       ..........  2 

Defective  light,  order  and  sanitation,        .......  5 

Dangerous  explosives.     ..........  1 

Dangerous  elevators,  .  .15 

Dangerous  grinders,        ..........  7 

Dangerous  boilers,  ...........  0 

Dangerous  tanks,    ...........  1 

Fire  dangers,         ...........  9 

Defective  tools,      ...........  0 

Defective  floors,     ...........  5 

Dangerous  safety  and  welfare  conditions,  .......  3 

Dangerous  windows,       .       .  .       .       .       .       .  .1 


The  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company  of  Maryland. 

The  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company  of  Maryland  recognizes  the  great 
importance  of  the  subject  of  accident  prevention,  and  is  giving  careful 
attention  to  this  essential  feature  of  the  liability  and  compensation 
business.  The  company  maintains  an  inspection  and  accident  preven- 
tion department,  which  has  more  than  doubled  in  size  in  the  past  eight 
months,  and  through  the  agency  of  an  efficient  corps  of  inspectors  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  industrial  accidents 
and  to  give  our  policyholders  the  best  possible  service.  The  Standard 
Dictionary  defines  inspection  as  the  art  or  process  of  looking  into, 
especially  a  careful,  critical  investigation  or  scrutiny.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  there  is  no  business  wherein  there  is  a  more  urgent  demand  for  a 
careful,  critical  investigation  than  there  is  in  the  business  of  insurance. 

The  men  employed  by  this  company  as  inspectors  are  selected  accord- 
ing to  their  experience  in  a  special  line.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  depart- 
ment to  secure  the  services  of  men  who  are  specialists  in  the  respective 
lines  written  by  this  company. 

For  the  purpose  of  systematizing  the  work  a  resident  inspector  is 
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stationed  in  the  principal  cities  throug:hout  the  countr>',  and  through 
them  the  inspection  work  is  carried  on.  At  the  present  time  two  in- 
spectors are  located  in  Boston,  Mass.,  six  inspectors  are  attached  to 
our  New  York  branch,  one  inspector  is  attached  to  our  Philadelphia 
branch,  two  inspectors  are  attached  to  the  home  office  in  Baltimore, 
one  inspector  is  attached  to  the  Pittsburg  branch,  one  inspector  is 
attached  to  our  office  in  Detroit,  one  in  Milwaukee,  one  in  St.  Louis, 
one  in  San  Francisco  and  one  in  Los  Angeles. 

Risks  inspected  by  the  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company  of  Maryland 
are  classified  as  follows:  elevators,  employers'  liability,  compensation, 
contractors',  owners',  contingent  and  general  liability.  The  frequency 
of  inspection  is  governed  by  conditions.  For  example,  it  is  sometimes 
found  to  be  advisable  to  place  an  inspector  on  a  contractors'  risk  until 
the  contract  is  completed.  Ordinarily,  elevators  are  inspected  every 
three  months,  employers'  liability  and  compensation  risks  every  six 
months,  general  liability  once  yearly,  and  contractors'  risks  as  often  as 
the  nature  of  the  work  demands. 

In  order  that  our  inspectors  may  be  kept  thoroughly  informed  as  to 
the  best  means  of  carrying  on  their  work  successfully  they  are  advised 
of  the  most  approved  methods  of  safeguarding  through  various  agen- 
cies; for  example,  through  the  National  Council  for  Industrial  Safety, 
which  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important  agencies  in  this  coun- 
try working  on  the  prevention  of  industrial  accidents;  through  the 
distribution  of  safety  literature  from  various  manufacturing  concerns; 
and  third,  through  the  subscription  to  magazines  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  accident  prevention,  such  as  "  Safety  Engineering." 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  our  work  is  the  careful  study 
of  the  causes  of  accidents  which  are  reported.  Our  inspectors  are  kept 
informed  of  the  occurrence  of  all  accidents  in  their  respective  terri- 
tories, and  each  accident  is  made  to  serve  as  an  object  lesson.  In  this 
manner  our  men  are  educated  to  recognize  the  preventable  conditions 
which  cause  accidents. 

No  inspection  is  considered  complete  unless  the  recommendations 
made  by  our  inspector  are  explained  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
assured  or  his  authorized  representative.  We  feel  that  too  much  im- 
portance cannot  be  given  to  this  feature  of  the  work,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  been  our  experience  that  there  are,  comparatively  speaking,  few 
of  our  policyholders  who  are  not  willing  to  comply  with  our  recom- 
mendations, provided  they  are  made  in  a  clear  and  logical  manner,  and 
provided  our  inspector  can  satisfactorily  prove  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing the  changes  he  recommends.  We  may  state  in  addition  that  our 
inspectors  are  instructed  that  their  recommendations  must  be  reason- 
able and  practicable.   Unnecessary  recommendations  are  not  encouraged. 

At  the  present  time  about  3,000  inspections  are  being  made  monthly 
by  the  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company  of  Maryland.  From  June  1, 
1913,  to  May  31,  1914,  a  total  of  28,328  inspections  were  made.  These 
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resulted  in  24,903  recommendations  to  our  various  assureds  for  the 
improvement  of  conditions  in  their  respective  plants  as  regards  safety. 
In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  alone,  from  June  1,  1913,  to  May  31, 
1914,  a  total  of  2,046  inspections  were  made,  which  resulted  in  a  total 
of  1,046  recommendations.  These  recommendations  are  divided  into 
the  following  classifications:  dangerous  elevator  defects,  ordinary  ele- 
vator defects,  other  dangerous  defects  and  other  ordinary  defects.  Of 
the  first-named  necessary  recommendations,  100  per  cent,  are  complied 
with,  and  it  is  closely  estimated  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  desirable 
recommendations  are  likewise  given  the  necessary  attention  by  our 
policyholders. 

After  the  inspection  is  made  and  the  recommendations  explained  to 
our  assured's  satisfaction  the  report  of  the  existing  conditions  in  the 
plant  is  forwarded  to  the  home  office,  and  a  letter  is  promptly  written 
to  the  assured,  listing  in  detail  the  suggestions  made  by  the  inspector, 
explaining  the  necessity  of  making  the  changes,  and  containing  a  re- 
quest that  the  policyholders  give  them  careful  consideration.  If  the 
assured  feels  that  the  recommendations  are  uncalled  for,  or  if  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  reasons  advanced  for  advocating  the  changes,  the 
inspector  is  detailed  to  visit  the  plant  again,  or  as  often  as  is  necessary, 
in  the  endeavor  to  point  out  why  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  changes 
requested,  and  how  similar  conditions  have  been  the  cause  of  injuries 
elsewhere.  The  company^s  inspectors  are  always  at  the  service  of  the 
policyholders,  to  give  them  every  aid  in  carrying  out  suggestions  which 
have  been  made  for  the  betterment  of  conditions  in  their  respective 
plants. 

Accidents  may  be  assumed  to  result  principally  from  four  causes: 
first,  the  risk  inherent  to  the  particular  line  of  work;  second,  careless- 
ness; third,  the  unguarded  condition  of  dangerous  machinery;  fourth, 
undue  speed  in  trying  to  increase  output.  The  first-named  cause  can- 
not be  obviated;  the  second  cause  can  only  be  overcome  by  educating 
to  "  Safety  First ;  "  the  third-named  cause  can  be  corrected  largely  by 
the  use  of  proper  safeguards ;  the  fourth,  by  intelligent  superintendence 
to  increase  the  output  only  to  a  point  that  is  consistent  with  safety. 

The  safeguarding  of  machinery  is  undoubtedly  an  important  feature 
of  accident  prevention  work.  Efficiency  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
developments  in  recent  years.  This  means  the  utilization  of  all  ener- 
gies without  any  wasted  movements,  and  the  elimination  of  unnecessary 
efforts  from  the  task  to  be  accomplished.  It  is  most  indispensable  to 
modern  efficiency  that  any  dangerous  points  about  the  machinery  should 
be  fully  protected,  in  order  that  the  operative  may  be  as  free  as  possi- 
ble from  all  thought  of  danger  and  devote  his  best  energies  to  the  work. 
However,  from  the  standpoint  of  accident  prevention  it  is  estimated 
that  not  more  than  35  per  cent,  of  the  accidents  occurring  can  be  pre- 
vented by  the  use  of  safeguards  alone.  One  of  the  most  important,  if 
not  the  most  important,  feature  of  accident  prevention  work  is  in 
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securing  the  proper  co-operation  between  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee in  a  campaign  of  "  Safety  First."  Safeguards  are  of  little  use 
unless  the  men  required  to  use  them  are  interested  in  their  success,  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  department  that  more  actual  good  can  be  accom- 
plished by  interesting  employees  in  the  subject  of  accident  prevention 
than  by  any  other  means.  At  the  present  time  this  department  is 
endeavoring  to  make  special  effort  to  interest  our  policyholders  in  this 
feature  of  accident  prevention.  This  educational  campaign  can  best 
be  carried  on  by  the  organization  of  safety  committees  among  the  work- 
men and  the  co-operation  of  the  management  with  their  efforts. 

A  great  many  manufacturing  concerns  have  made  marked  reduction 
in  the  number  of  accidents  to  employees,  and  they  attribute  their  suc- 
cess to  educational  methods  and  to  the  use  of  guards.  It  is  a  fact  that 
some  of  the  most  practical  recommendations  for  the  safeguarding  of 
dangerous  machinery  come  from  the  employees. 

The  greatest  influence  in  the  work  of  accident  prevention,  and  the 
factor  which  has  been  instrumental  in  giving  this  important  work  the 
consideration  it  deserves  was  the  formation  of  the  department  of  acci- 
dent prevention,  inspection  and  merit  classification  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Service  Bureau.  The  system  which  has  been  adopted 
is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  successful  use  at  the  present  time  which 
offers  to  the  manufacturer  a  definite  and  specific  premium  for  the 
proper  protection  of  his  employees.  The  Universal  Analytic  Schedule 
for  the  Measuring  of  Relative  Work  Accident  Hazards  is  the  system 
referred  to.  Since  this  schedule  was  adopted  on  Dec.  12,  1913,  in- 
spections have  assumed  more  importance  than  ever  before,  and  the 
prevention  of  industrial  accidents  has  become  a  necessity  to  the  em- 
ployer who  wishes  to  pay  the  minimum  premium  allowed  on  his  line. 
The  subject  of  accident  prevention  is  now  being  standardized,  and 
those  policyholders  who  comply  with  the  recommendations  made  by 
our  inspectors  in  accordance  with  the  standards  compiled  by  the  de- 
partment of  accident  prevention,  inspection  and  merit  classification 
make  an  investment  which  will  bring  them  good  returns.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  when  the  employer  of  labor  is  safeguarding 
his  employees  he  is  also  increasing  the  efficiency  of  his  plant.  What  this 
will  amount  to  in  increased  output  we  cannot  say,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
accident  prevention  is  the  greatest  efficiency  measure  that  has  ever  been 
advocated. 

With  this  report  the  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company  sent 
several  pamphlets  on  the  different  phases  of  accident  preven- 
tion, such  as  the  safe  management  of  elevators,  the  reduction 
of  accidents  in  manufacturing  establishments,  instructions  to 
foremen,  etc.,  and  a  number  of  warning  signs  for  use  in  dan- 
gerous work. 
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Fig.  17  shows  flat-work  iroiier  or  mangle  with  gears  eiiiirely  encased 
and  with  an  automatic  guard  in  front  of  the  rolls  which  positively 
prevents  the  employees  from  getting  their  hands  mashed.  The  slightest 
push  on  this  guard  will  automatically  throw  the  circuit  breaker  and 
stop  the  rolls  from  revolving. 
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Fig.  18  shows  collar  and  cuff  ironer  with  automatic  guard  shown  in 
Fig.  17. 
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'  Fig.  19  shows  printing  press  with  gears  encased  and  with  a  wire 
mesh  guard  in  front  of  the  flywheel  and  belt. 
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Frankfort  General  Insurance  Company. 

The  Frankfort  General  Insurance  Company  maintains  an  inspection 
department  for  the  benefit  of  its  policyholders,  to  regularly  inspect  all 
risks  insured  and  recommend  such  improvements  as  are  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  the  employees  in  manufacturing  plants.  The  best  ex- 
perienced elevator  constructors  are  employed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
inspecting  all  types  of  elevators  and  giving  our  assured  the  best  service 
that  money  and  experience  can  get.  This  gives  the  public  as  well  as 
our  policyholders  assurance  of  expert  advice. 

Our  inspection  department  does  not  recommend  any  one  type  of 
safety  device  for  any  type  of  machine,  but  the  inspectors  are  com- 
petent to  suggest  such  guards  to  be  installed  on  machines  as  will  best 
suit  the  work,  and  we  send  to  our  assured  pamphlets  describing  the 
various  guards  manufactured  and  where  they  can  be  obtained. 

In  addition  to  our  regular  inspection  work  we  are  investigating  as 
many  machine  accidents  as  practicable,  studying  the  machine,  the  cause 
of  the  accident,  and  suggesting  such  guards  or  safety  devices  as  will 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  accident,  and  using  the  experience  thus 
gained  in  the  general  inspection  work. 

The  enactment  of  the  compensation  laws  in  various  States,  and  the 
reqiiests  for  merit-rating  inspections,  has  more  than  doubled  the  cost 
of  inspection  work,  for  in  order  to  properly  rate  a  risk  the  manufac- 
turing plants  have  to  be  inspected  to  ascertain  the  actual  conditions. 
Then  these  plants  have  to  be  reinspected  in  order  to  allow  the  assured 
the  proper  credit  or  rate  reduction,  and  probably,  to  "allow  the  assured 
the  proper  reduction,  a  plant  may  have  to  be  reinspected  three  or  four 
times  before  all  improvements  that  were  recommended  are  completed. 

During  the  year  ending  June,  1914,  the  inspection  department  of  the 
Frankfort  General  Insurance  Company  made  14,378  inspections,  with 
a  total  number  of  defects  found  of  38,940.  The  total  number  of  de- 
fects uncompleted  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  2,476. 

We  trust  that  this  brief  outline  of  our  work  will  prove  of  interest. 
The  safety-first  movement,  now  national  in  its  scope,  has  our  mnst 
hearty  support.  The  "  Frankfort^s  "  efforts  in  trying  to  reduce  acci- 
dents are  made  not  only  from  the  financial  standpoint,  but  more  from 
a  humanitarian  standpoint. 
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Gkxkeal  Accident  Fire  and  Life  Assurance  Corporation, 


The  General  Accident  Fire  and  Life  Assurance  Corporation,  Ltd., 
first  took  up  the  matter  of  accident  prevention  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  in  July,  1912.  Previous  to  that  time  we  had  been 
inspecting  our  elevators  in  a  regular  manner  at  quarterly  intervals, 
but  the  question  of  inspection  of  factory  and  contractors'  risks,  etc., 
had  not  been  seriously  gone  into.  It  ndght  be  well  at  this  point  to 
explain  the  home  office  organization  under  which  our  safety  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  Massachusetts  work  operates.  There  is  at  the  head 
of  the  department  a  chief  engineer  who  has  been  with  the  corporation 
over  eleven  years,  assisted  by  a  supervisor  of  inspections  who  has  been 
with  us  over  nine  years,  which  would  indicate  the  experience  at  the 
command  of  the  policyholders  of  this  corporation.  There  are  also 
assistant  engineers  at  the  home  office,  and  every  report  received  there 
is  carefully  scrutinized  by  experts,  and  the  defects  analyzed  in  order 
that  the  assured  may  receive  the  best  advice  possible  with  regard  to 
economically  eliminating  the  dangers  existent  in  their  plants  as  dis- 
closed by  our  inspection. 

In  the  field  there  are  established  supervising  inspectors  in  charge  of 
large  districts  in  the  west,  under  whom  many  expert  mechanical  and 
safety  engineers  work,  and  in  the  more  important  smaller  districts  in 
which  technical  expert  experience  and  education  should  be  centered  a 
competent  safety  engineer  is  permanently  assigned,  as  is  the  case  with 
Massachusetts,  all  of  whom  work,  in  close  co-operation  with  the  home 
office.  The  latest  publications  in  "  Safety  Engineering  "  are  furnished 
gratis  to  our  engineers  and  inspectors,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  keep 
them  up  to  date  as  regards  the  progress  of  the  somewhat  new  although 
very  intricate  profession  of  safety  engineering. 

Our  field  force  is  also  being  constantly  and  carefully  educated  in  the 
important  part  that  the  employees  and  subforeman  bear  with  regard 
to  accident  frequency,  and  in  plants  where  mechanical  safeguards  seem 
to  have  been  completely  installed,  and  yet  the  accident  frequency  is 
high,  we  are  prepared  to  study  the  conditions,  and  in  many  cases  have 
offered  suggestions  relative  to  slight  changes  in  the  process  of  that 
particular  factory  which  have  resulted  in  a  material  reduction  in  the 
accident  frequency.  This  feature  is  also  carefully  considered,  in  that 
our  claim  department  advises  the  engineering  department  of  all  acci- 
dents happening  in  mechanical  plants,  and  these  notices  of  accidents 
are  immediately  transmitted  to  the  engineer  in  that  district,  who  visits 
the  plant  and  studies  the  scene  of  the  accident.  In  many  instances  we 
have  been  able  to  offer  suggestions  which  have  prevented  a  repetition 
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of  that  accident,  and  which  also  have  led  to  the  prevention  of  similar 
accidents.  We  do  not  at  the  moment  work  on  any  basis  of  detailed, 
standardized  safeguarding,  although  we  approve  of  the  standardized 
guards  as  considered  from  a  standpoint  of  guarding  machine  tools  and 
other  machines  before  the  same  leave  the  manufacturers*  hands.  It 
is  a  regrettable  fact  that  safety  work  has  been  and  is  being  recom- 
mended to  different  factory  owners  by  various  organizations,  in  which 
the  processes  of  guarding  as  advised  are  considerably  more  expensive 
than  perhaps  further  study  might  have  indicated  as  being  necessar3\ 
It  is  the  constant  study  of  the  engineering  department  of  this  corpo- 
ration to  produce  designs  for  guards  and  suggestions  for  methods  of 
operation  in  factory  plants  which,  while  highly  efficient  from  a  stand- 
point of  safety,  do  not  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  the  machine 
operations  nor  incur  burdensome  expense  upon  the  assured.  With 
regard  to  the  elimination  of  danger  points  in  the  plants  of  our  assured 
we  feel  that  each  plant  is  a  problem  unto  itself  which  should  be  solved 
by  study,  rather  than  by  attempting  to  have  installed  some  guard  as 
pictured  in  a  book  which  might  have  been  efficient  in  some  other  plant. 

In  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  every  compensation  risk 
which  may  be  included  under  the  teiin  of  a  manufacturing  plant  is 
thoroughly  and  carefully  inspected  immediately  before  or  immediately 
after  our  insurance  becomes  effective.  Suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions are  offered  the  assured  for  the  eliminatioft  of  dangers  as  disclosed 
by  such  inspection,  and,  if  necessary,  sketches,  blueprints  or  photo- 
graphs of  safety  devices  and  methods  of  safeguarding  the  particular 
machines  in  that  particular  plant  are  furnished  gratis  to  the  assured. 
In  cases  which  occasionally  arise,  wherein  a  machine  or  a  condition  of 
manufacture  in  a  certain  plant  may  seem  difficult  to  safeguard,  a  draw- 
ing is  made  or  a  photograph  taken  and  submitted  to  the  home  office 
for  consultation  by  the  experts  there,  and  the  problem  solved  and  di- 
rections for  the  elimination  of  the  danger  sent  back  to  the  safety 
engineer  at  Massachusetts,  who  in  turn  takes  up  with  the  assured  this 
matter  and  offers  our  advice. 

Contractors'  risks  are  carefully  examined  and  recommendations  made 
for  the  safeguarding  of  the  employees,  and  particular  attention  is  paid 
to  the  safety  of  the  public  who  must  use  the  adjacent  ways  for  traffic. 
Many  interesting  problems  of  constiiiction  have  been  solved  from  photo- 
graphs submitted  to  the  home  olfiee,  and  recommendations  made  to  the 
contractor  for  a  change  of  methods  which  undoubtedly  have  prevented 
many  accidents. 

General  liability  risks  covering  mercantile  buildings  and  dwellings 
are  carefully  inspected  with  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  sidewalks, 
stairs,  halls,  ceilings,  roofs,  signs,  outside  lights  and  every  other  detail 
which  might  possibly  cause  an  accident,  and  complete  recommendations 
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made  to  the  assured  for  the  elimination  of  such  danger  points  as  may 
develop. 

As  a  general  rule,  all  recommendations  are  followed  up  in  a  sys- 
tematic manner  through  the  mail,  and  after  due  time  another  visit  is 
made  to  investigate  the  progress  of  the  work  of  safeguarding,  and  in 
many  cases  to  confer  with  the  assured  as  how  best  to  perform  the  work. 
All  of  our  elevators  are  inspected  systematically,  as  are  the  elevators 
found  in  manufacturing  plants.  Questions  of  capacity  and  changes  in 
the  equipment  are  submitted  to  the  men  on  our  staff  who  have  had  long 
experience  and  actual  practice  as  elevator  constructors,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  pride  ourselves  in  having  on  our  staff  some  of  the  very 
few  real  old-time  elevator  constructors,  as  these  men  are  very  scarce 
at  the  present  moment. 


For  over  two  years  the  members  of  the  inspection  department  of  the 
Globe  Indemnity  Company  have  been  engaged  in  a  campaign  for  the 
improvement  of  danger  conditions  in  all  plants  which  we  insure,  and 
our  safety  engineers  are  devoting  all  of  their  time  to  cases  of  this  kind. 

We  have  met  with  exceptional  success  in  eradicating  danger  points, 
and  we  find  that  our  clients,  in  many  cases,  appear  to  be  more  than 
willing  to  accept  advice  which  they  formerly  rejected,  and  some  of 
them  have  gone  so  far  as  to  take  the  initiative  and  request  extra  in- 
spection service.  We  find  a  great  many  cases  where  State  safeguarding 
requirements  have  been  complied  with,  but  as  these  do  not  conform 
with  the  standards  which  we  have  adopted,  we  strive  in  each  case  of 
this  kind  to  have  our  assured  make  such  alterations  or  additions  as  will 
bring  the  safeguards  in  question  up  to  our  standards,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  inform  you  that  we  are  meeting  with  much  success  along  the  lines 
indicated. 

A  number  of  instructive  articles  have  been  prepared  for  the  benefit 
of  inspectors  in  the  field  on  such  subjects  as  "  Workmen's  Refusal  to 
Use  Safeguards,"  "Factory  Conditions  and  Employment  of  Unskilled 
Labor  and  Minors,"  "  Danger  Points  in  Power  Transmission,"  "  Hazards 
Incidental  to  Construction  of  Buildings,"  "Electricity  and  Its  Hazards," 
"  The  Boiler  Room  and  Accident  Prevention,"  "  Safeguarding  Elevator 
Operation,"  etc. 

The  company  has  also  been  distributing  recently  among  the  inspectors, 
agents  and  policyholders  a  pamphlet  on  safety  organization  and  the 
prevention  of  accidents,  with  a  view  to  the  betterment  of  existing  con- 
ditions. 
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Haktford  Accident  and  Indkmnity  Company. 

This  company  actually  began  business  in  Massachusetts  about  the 
1st  of  January,  1914,  having  reinsured  the  compensation  business  of 
the  American  Fidelity  Company,  Montpelier,  Vt.,  so  that  our  experi- 
ence as  regards  Massachusetts  compensation  cases  is  naturally  limited. 

Immediately  on  assuming  the  business  we  stai-ted  a  plan  whereby 
each  risk  was  inspected  by  a  competent  inspector,  and  a  formal  report 
of  the  risk  submitted  by  the  inspector  to  the  home  office  of  the  com- 
pany. This  report  described  the  physical  condition  of  the  risk  and 
the  inspector's  suggestions  as  to  repairs,  changes  and  the  installation 
of  possible  safeguards  tending  towards  an  improvement  of  the  risk, 
so  as  to  guard  as  far  as  possible  against  accidents  to  the  employees. 
Each  new  risk  assumed  is  inspected  as  soon  as  possible,  and  a  report 
of  defects  found  by  the  inspector  is  made  to  the  employer,  with  the 
request  that  any  suggestions  made  by  the  inspector  be  followed,  and 
that  they  report  to  us  as  soon  as  the  suggestions  have  been  complied 
with. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  we  find  that  employers  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  follow  the  inspector's  suggestions  in  order  to  minimize  the 
possibility  of  accidents  to  employees. 

"  Warning "  signs  are  furnished  by  us  to  be  posted  on  or  near  ma- 
chines on  which  accidents  are  likely  to  occur,  calling  attention  to  the 
guards  furnished  and  the  penalty  for  failure  to  use  same. 

Each  accident  reported  to  the  company  is  carefully  looked  over  with 
the  idea  of  suggesting  improvements  whereby  a  repetition  of  the  acci- 
dent may  be  avoided;  and  where  machinery  is  involved,  or  poor  light 
is  the  possible  cause,  an  inspector  is  detailed  to  look  over  the  scene 
of  the  accident  and  endeavor  to  suggest  a  safeguard  to  avoid  a  recur- 
rence. 

We  believe  that  by  following  the  above  plan  we  have  to  a  certain 
extent  kept  down  the  number  of  accidents,  but  find  that  there  is  still 
considerable  work  to  be  done  by  the  inspection  department,  and  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  employees  themselves  to  be  obtained. 

London  Guarantee  and  Accident  Company. 

The  London  Guarantee  and  Accident  Company  at  this  time  employs 
two  inspectors  who  work  exclusively  in  Massachusetts,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Boston,  making  elevator,  factory  and  premises  inspections. 
During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  we  made  inspections  of  537 
factories  and  premises,  making  a  total  number  of  647  suggestions  and 
recommendations  for  the  safeguarding  of  machinery  and  appliances. 
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and  upon  reinspection  our  records  show  that  89  per  cent,  of  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  our  inspectors  were  carried  out.  We  are  at  the 
present  time  carrying  about  600  elevators  throughout  Massachusetts, 
and  on  the  large  majority  are  making  inspections  four  times  a  year. 
Our  records  show  that  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  we  have 
made  1,700  elevator  inspections.  We  have  had  no  trouble  in  getting 
the  assured  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  for  the  safety  of  the  elevators. 


The  inspection  work  of  the  Maryland  Casualty  Company  has  been 
carried  on  along  lines  similar  to  those  mentioned  in  our  former  report 
to  your  Board. 

We  endeavor  at  all  times  to  keep  our  inspectors  posted  in  regard 
to  the  latest  safety  devices  on  the  market,  and  circulars  pertaining  to 
same  are  foinvarded  semimonthly. 

We  inspect  a  great  number  of  the  plants  in  Massachusetts  at  in- 
tervals of  three  months,  others  at  intervals  of  six  months,  and  where 
conditions,  according  to  the  inspectors*  opinions,  justify  it  only  a  yearly 
inspection  is  made. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  distributed  a  large  number  of  copies 
of  the  "Rules,  Requirements  and  Universal  Safety  Standards,''  pub- 
lished by  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Senuce  Bureau  in  New  York. 
These  were  sent  to  our  inspectors  and  representatives,  as  well  as  to 
our  assured  throughout  the  entire  United  States.  A  new  edition  of 
this  book  is  now  in  print  which  shows  300  cuts  on  the  subject  of  safe- 
guarding. As  this  edition  will  set  forth  the  latest  and  best  thoughts 
at  present  available  on  accident  prevention,  we  consider  this  an  effect- 
ive way  of  obtaining  results. 

A  separate  department  has  been  started  in  the  past  year  for  check- 
ing up  accidents  and  investigating  the  cause  of  each  individual  accident 
and  the  means  whereby  a  recurrence  of  same  can  be  prevented.  This 
department  has  in  the  past  year  experienced  a  more  co-operative  spirit 
on  the  part  of  the  public  towards  the  elimination  of  dangerous  condi- 
tions than  in  the  past. 

Massachusetts  Bonding  and  Insurance  Company. 

The  Massachusetts  Bonding  and  Insurance  Company  has  established 
an  engineering  department  of  carefully  trained  experienced  inspectors 
who  give  special  attention  to  the  inspection  of  risks  for  the  minimizing 
of  accident  frequency. 

A  detailed  report  of  such  inspection  is  submitted  to  the  assured, 
incorporated  in  which  are  recommendations  as  to  the  installation  of 
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such  appliances,  safeguards  and  improvements  of  physical  conditions 
as  would  result  in  the  avoidance  of  accidents. 

Our  inspection  department  employs  technical  gi*aduates  from  Brown 
University,  Harvard  University  and  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, so  that  our  assured  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  advice  o^  trained 
specialists. 

Elevators  are  regularly  inspected  every  three  months,  and  in  specific 
cases  every  three  or  four  weeks. 

Employers'  liability,  contractors'  and  general  liability  risks  are  in- 
spected once  annually,  and  in  many  instances  three  times  a  year,  in 
response  to  awakened  interest  on  the  part  of  the  assured,  in  the  en- 
deavor to  give  them  the  highest  service  tending  to  safety  and  sub- 
stantial improvement. 

In  making  such  inspections  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  con- 
ditions are  carefully  considered  and  brought  to  the  close  attention  of 
the  assured  for  favorable  consideration  or  action  towards  improvement, 
with  such  suggestions,  sketches  and  illustrated  literature  as  would  aid 
in  selection  of  safety  devices  to  meet  the  individual  case. 

Our  monthly  publication  incorporates  an  accident  prevention  depart- 
ment containing  specifications  and  illustrations  for  the  guide  of  our 
assured.  These  are  also  published  in  loose  leaf  form  so  that  such  as 
apply  to  any  particular  type  of  protection  may  be  forwarded  with 
each  list  of  recommendations. 

We  can  say  with  much  grratification  and  encouragement  that  the  atti- 
tude of  most  of  our  customers  indicates  a  keen  interest  and  willing 
co-operation  to  carry  out  any  and  all  reasonable  suggestions  tending 
to  the  prevention  of  accidents,  and  our  records  show  a  satisfactory  per- 
centage of  recommendations  complied  with. 

Reinspections  are  made  as  the  nature  of  the  business  demands,  to 
the  end  of  obtaining  as  high  an  efficiency  in  the  safety-first  movement 
as  possible. 

A  follow-up  system  is  carefully  maintained,  and  in  the  event  of  tardy 
compliance  with  recommendations  we  again  call  attention  to  the  matter 
by  letter,  and  when  necessary  have  the  inspector  visit  to  explain  any 
features  in  doubt. 

With  this  report  the  Massachusetts  Bonding  and  Insurance 
Company  enclosed  sam})les  of  report  forms  used  in  their  in- 
spection work,  as  well  as  a  number  of  circulars  covering  guards 
now  on  the  market. 
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Massachusetts  Employees  Ixsuraxce  Association. 

The  Massachusetts  Employees  Insurance  Association  has  steadily 
continued  the  campaign  of  safety  work  among  its  members  which  was 
started  at  the  beginning  of  the  compensation  act.  Very  excellent  co- 
Qperation  in  this  work  has  been  given  by  its  subscribers,  50  per  cent, 
of  whom,  on  Nov.  1,  1914,  had  completed  every  safety  recommendation 
submitted  to  them.  The  other  members  of  the  association  are  also 
making  satisfactory  progress  in  their  safety  work.  The  net  result  is 
that  about  15,000  danger  points  have  been  eliminated  through  the  in- 
stallation of  guards,  enclosures  and  other  safety  devices. 

Soon  after  its  formation  the  association  made  in  vestigia  tion  of  the 
accident  hazards  peculiar  to  certain  industries,  and  prepared  safety 
specifications  which  were  accepted  by  the  insurance  commissioner  as  a 
basis  for  special  merit  premium  reductions,  and  which  were  subsequently 
adopted  by  other  companies  writing  compensation  insurance  in  the 
State.  These  studies  of  special  hazards  have  been  continued  by  the 
association  in  other  industries,  such  as  electric  power  companies,  tex- 
tile factories,  lead  workers,  punch  press  work,  printing  trades,  etc. 

A  careful  survey  has  been  made  of  the  several  types  of  occupational 
disease  that  may  arise  in  certain  industries,  and  the  co-operation  of 
subscribers  is  being  obtained  in  working  out  practicable  methods  of 
prevention. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  conditions  that  may  subject  em- 
ployees to  fire  hazard  or  explosion  hazard.  The  association  recognizes 
the  importance,  from  the  employee's  standpoint,  of  requiring  in  its 
factories  both  adequate  means  of  exit  in  case  of  fire  and  careful  methods 
of  "  housekeeping  "  in  the  prevention  of  fires.  In  several  cases  where 
conditions  have  warranted  it  fire-alarm  systems  and  fire  drills  have  been 
instituted  upon  the  initiative  of  the  association.  It  is  worth  empha- 
sizing that  employers  of  labor  benefit  in  two  ways  from  safety  work 
of  this  class,  viz.,  in  the  reduction  of  injuries  to  employees  and  in  the 
reduction  of  property  losses. 

One  special  activity  of  the  safety  department  of  the  association  has 
very  clearly  justified  itself,  viz.,  the  requirement  (wherever  applicable) 
that  employees  be  given  actual  instruction  in  applying  resuscitation. 
While  the  demand  for  resuscitation  treatment  may  arise  wherever  the 
hazards  of  drowning  or  gas  asphyxiation  exist,  the  important  appli- 
cation of  the  treatment  is  to  the  electrical  hazard.  The  ever-increasing 
use  of  electricity  in  all  types  of  industry  gives  the  subject  of  resuscita- 
tion from  electric  shock  a  very  widespread  interest  and  value.  Careful 
study  of  the  subject  has  shown  that  low-voltage  as  well  as  high-voltage 
shocks  may  produce  suspended  animation,  where  the  immediate  appli- 
cation of  artificial  respiration  becomes  imperative.    In  such  cases  there 
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is  not  time  to  call  for  help,  but  the  fellow  worker  of  the  victim  must 
be  depended  upon  if  the  life  is  to  be  saved.  The  association  has 
brought  this  matter  to  its  subscriber's  attention,  not  only  by  use  of  the 
charts  of  the  standard  resuscitation  method  (see  page  341  and  figure  25), 
but  it  has  required  that  any  employees  subjected  to  this  electrical 
hazard  be  given  actual  demonstrations  of  the  method,  under  competent 
supervision.  The  important  point  is  to  give  the  employee  such  con- 
fidence in  the  method  that  he  will  act  without  hesitation  when  the 
emergency  arises. 

In  some  of  the  larger  companies  a  series  of  lectures  has  been  given 
by  physicians  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  electrical  resuscitation, 
to  which  the  employees  were  invited  by  groups.  In  these  meetings 
each  man  has  had  the  method  applied  to  him,  and  applied  it  in  turn 
to  others.  In  this  thorough  manner  the  knowledge  has  been  spread 
to  several  thousand  workmen,  and  already  a  number  of  lives  have  been 
saved  as  a  result. 

The  mechanical  type  of  accident  can  be  largely  eliminated  by  bring- 
ing the  physical  conditions  of  the  factory  or  plant  up  to  a  high  stand- 
ard of  safety.  However,  there  will  still  remain  a  large  and  important 
number  of  accidents  of  the  "  non-mechanical "  type,  such  as  those 
from  hand  labor,  falls,  vehicles,  infection,  etc.  The  safety  education 
of  emj)loyees  is  therefore  quite  as  important  as  the  installation  of  safety 
devices. 

While  it  may  be  felt  that  the  application  of  mechanical  safeguards 
in  any  factory  can  eliminate  only  a  portion  of  the  accident  hazards, 
it  has  been  noted  that  plants  in  which  a  high  standard  of  mechanical 
guarding  has  been  attained  usually  have  a  correspondingly  good  record 
in  respect  to  the  so-called  "  non-preventable  "  accidents.  This  may  be 
ascribed  in  part  to  the  management's  attitude,  but  it  is  probably  tme 
that  safe  and  orderly  mechanical  conditions  have  a  direct  psychological 
effect  on  the  employees  in  making  them  personally  more  careful  to 
avoid  accidents.  Underwriting  experts  recognize  this  effect  in  theii* 
estimation  of  the  "  moral  hazard."  Either  the  genuine  interest  in  the 
prevention  of  accidents  on  the  part  of  the  employer  of  labor,  or  his 
indifference  thereto,  is  reflected  in  the  attitude  of  the  employees  them- 
selves. 

It  has  been  found  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  employers  of  labor 
have  been  willing  to  take  up  safety  work  even  where  their  own  experi- 
ence has  not  apparently  indicated  the  need.  The  few  exceptional  cases, 
where  a  negative  attitude  is  taken,  are  factories  where  no  recent  acci- 
dents of  a  serious  nature  have  occurred,  although  a  detailed  examination 
of  the  equipment  shows  that  some  of  the  common  types  of  hazard  do 
exist.  To  obtain  the  employer's  co-oj)eration  in  such  cases  the  analysis 
of  accidents  given  in  the  first  annual  rejiort  of  the  Industrial  Accident 
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Board  has  proven  of  much  value.  The  desired  elimination  of  any  par- 
ticular hazard  is  obtained  by  citing  the  exact  number  of  accidents  that 
have  occurred  during  one  year  in  the  State  upon  an  identical  hazard 
in  other  shops.  The  quantitative  results  shown  from  even  the  brief 
experience  of  one  year  often  prove  astonishing,  and  leave  no  room  for 
skepticism  in  the  carrying  out  of  reasonable  safety  recommendations. 
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In  electrical  work  fatal  accidents  have  often  resulted  from  an  un- 
expected char^re  on  apparatus  that  was  supposedly  disconnected  from 
the  circuit,  or  "  dead."  The  electrician  in  his  cleaning!:  or  repair  work 
has  to  come  into  direct  contact  with  live  parts  of  the  apparatus  in 
question. 

The  apparatus  is  cleared  for  him  by  opening:  the  switches  of  all  cir- 
cuits that  mifjfht  feed  any  charge  into  it,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
Beyond  this,  however,  there  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  appara- 
tus to  show  whether  it  is  actually  free  from  charge  or  not.  There  may 
be  a  mistake  in  switch  connections,  an  accidental  cross  onto  another 
circuit,  etc.  In  high  voltages,  where  the  man's  life  depends  on  the 
circuit  being  dead,  some  direct  and  positive  test  of  charge  is  needed. 
This  is  obtained  by  connecting  the  apparatus  to  ground. 

Fig.  20  shows  one  form  of  grounding  device  that  has  been  used  on 
high-tension  3-phase  equipment.  It  consists  of  three  flexible  wires, 
one  end  joined  permanentl}'  to  ground,  and  metallic  hooks  on  the  free 
ends.  By  means  of  three  insulated  wooden  poles  these  hooks  can  be 
placed  directly  on  the  parts  of  the  apparatus  in  question,  and,  if  any 
charge  exists,  it  will  be  carried  to  ground,  thus  protecting  the  operator 
from  accidental  shock. 
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Fig.  21  shows  a  well-guarded  swing  saw  in  which  the  saw  itself  has 
a  casing  that  encloses  the  entire  upper  half  of  the  blade.  The  belt  and 
pulley  are  enclosed  in  a  light  woven-wire  guard,  and  a  convenient 
handle  is  provided  which  also  serves  as  a  brace  for  the  saw  casing. 
The  counterweight  arm  at  the  top  of  the  machine  (not  shown  in  the 
figure)  has  provision  to  keep  the  weight  from  dropping  off  in  case  its 
set  screw  should  become  loose,  thus  preventing  an  accident  from  the 
falling  weight  or  from  the  unexpected  swinging  forward  of  the  saw 
arm. 
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The  danger  from  bursting  emery  wheels  is  already  being  generally 
recognized  in  safety  work,  but  there  are  several  details  in  eonnectioa 
with  the  use  of  such  wheels  which  require  further  emphasis.  Fig.  22 
illustrates  an  emery  wheel  stand  after  the  wheel  had  burst  and  killed 
the  operator.  There  was  a  dust  hood  on  the  wheel,  but  this  was  too 
light  in  construction  to  act  as  a  guard  against  a  bursting  wheel.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  flanges  are  of  unequal  diameters,  the  outer  one 
having  been  reduced  in  size  to  permit  side  grinding.  The  inner  flange 
is  of  full  size,  and  is  recessed  in  the  usual  way  so  as  to  give  a  bearing 
only  along  the  outer  edge.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  firm  clamp- 
ing of  the  wheel  between  these  unequal  flanges  will  set  up  an  initial 
cupping  stress,  upon  which  will  be  superposed  the  necessary  stresses 
due  to  rotation  and  pressure  of  the  stock.  Thus  the  factor  of  safety 
may  be  reduced  to  the  danger  point,  especially  if  the  clamping  nut  has 
been  set  up  hard.  In  the  present  case  the  wheel  had  been  running 
slightly  over  the  prescribed  speed,  because  the  operator  had  thrown 
the  belt  on  to  the  small  pulley.  This  further  added  to  the  stresses,  and 
the  wheel  broke,  with  fatal  results,  as  stated. 

The  danger  of  unauthorized  change  in  speed  should  always  be 
guarded  against  on  2-speed  spindles,  as  by  means  of  a  strap  locked 
over  the  high-speed  pulley,  or  a  belt  shifter  having  interlocking  levers 
that  will  prevent  use  of  the  high  speed  until  the  wheel  has  worn  down 
to  any  prescribed  diameter. 
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In  the  use  of  steam  tables,  steam  drums,  etc.,  in  manufacturing 
processes,  very  careful  consideration  should  be  given,  from  the  safety 
standpoint,  to  the  details  of  installation  and  manipulation,  so  as  to 
avoid  all  chance  of  overpressure  or  uneven  expansion  from  too  rapid 
heating,  either  of  which  might  result  in  an  explosion.  While  the  burst- 
ing of  such  devices  would  not  be  expected  to  cause  such  serious  results 
as  a  boiler  explosion  (since  less  energy  is  involved),  the  location  of  the 
devices  directly  in  factory  rooms  with  many  employees  near  by  makes 
it  possible  for  an  explosion  of  even  small  magnitude  to  result  in  serious 
or  fatal  injury,  from  flying  parts,  from  escaping  steam  and  from  panic 
which  is  very  likely  to  follow. 

The  illustration  in  Fig.  23  shows  an  exploded  cylinder  of  a  laundr> 
flat-work  ironer,  which  occurred  while  it  was  being  heated  up  for  the 
day's  work.  The  bolts  which  hold  the  head  on  to  the  cylinder  failed, 
partly  from  defective  design  and  partly  from  old  flaws  or  "  progressive 
fractures "  which  had  developed  from  repeated  heating  and  cooling. 
The  explosion  not  only  wrecked  the  machine  itself  as  shown,  but  also 
blew  out  the  side  of  the  building.  Several  fatalities  would  undoubtedly 
have  resulted  had  the  explosion  not  occurred,  fortunately,  outside  of 
working  hours,  so  that  no  person  happened  to  be  in  the  room  at  the 
time. 

All  factory  devices  that  operate  under  steam  pressure  should  be 
carefully  designed  to  insure  ample  factors  of  safety.  Where  they 
operate  through  reducing  valves  at  pressures  below  that  of  the  boiler 
supply,  safety  valves  of  adequate  capacity  should  be  installed  on  the 
low-pressure  side  to  prevent  building  up  of  pressure  in  case  of  defect 
in  the  reducing  valve.  When  the  device  is  cold  from  being  out  of 
service,  it  should  be  heated  up  very  gradually  to  avoid  the  stresses  that 
might  be  produced  by  uneven  expansion,  and  reliable  arrangements 
to  prevent  accumulation  of  water  or  condensation  should  be  provided, 
since  in  case  of  failure  the  presence  of  condensation  would  add  ma- 
terially to  the  energy  of  the  explosion.  The  steam  cylinder  should 
also  be  revolved  while  it  is  being  warmed  up,  to  prevent  expansion  and 
contraction  "stresses  resulting  from  unequal  heating. 
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The  horizontal  belts  used  to  drive  the  vertical  spindles  of  multiple 
drills,  radial  drills,  boring  machines,  etc.,  have  a  special  element  of 
hazard,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  operator's  eyes  are  often  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  moving  belt,  and  might  be  injured  in  case  the  belt  should 
break  or  a  Jaoing  work  loose.  This  danger  can  be  readily  eliminated 
by  a  simple  band  guard  placed  across  the  danger  point,  as  illustrated 
in  Fig.  24. 
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The  manual  method  of  resuscitation  which  the  association  recom- 
mends is  that  approved  by  the  Commission  on  Resuscitation  of  the 
National  Electric  Light  Association,  —  the  so-called  "  Prone  Pressure 
Method."  Fig.  25  shows  the  two  essential  positions  of  the  method, — 
the  upper  one  that  of  inspiration  and  the  lower  that  of  expiration. 
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Fio.  25.  Copyright,  1012,  by  the  National  Electric  Light  Aaeociation,  and  reprinted 
with  their  permiflsion. 
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New  England  Casualty  Company. 

The  need  of  practical  accident  prevention  is  too  widely  known  to- 
day to  require  much  discussion.  I  might  state  that  the  average  em- 
ployer grasps  the  significance  of  ''safety  first/'  and  cannot  but  feel 
that,  through  his  activities  and  the  scope  of  legislation  by  compensation 
insurance,  considerable  headway  has  been  made  in  reducing  accidents 
in  Massachusetts  industries. 

Statistics  so  far  prove  that  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  accidents  can 
be  reduced  through  safety  devices;  therefore  I  believe  the  only  prac- 
tical method  to  reduce  the  other  75  per  cent,  is  through  organization 
and  education.  In  analyzing  hundreds  of  accidents  it  has  been  found 
that  by  a  large  percentage  carelessness  combined  with  ignorance,  or, 
rather,  indifi^erence,  on  the  part  of  the  injured  stands  highest  as  a  con- 
tributing cause  of  such  accidents;  therefore  the  natural  question  sug- 
gests education,  viz. :  — 

Kemember  aooidents  nearly  always  result  from  carelessness  or  indifference  to 
the  /safety  of  yourself  and  others. 
Be  careful  in  doing  your  work. 

Safety  Alwatb. 

To  avoid  unnecessary  accidents  take  the  SAFE  COURSE.  STOP,  THINK, 
REASON. 

Be  careful  in  whatever  work  you  are  called  upon  to  do. 

Rules  and  regulations,  safety  devices  and  guards  lose  their  efficiency  unlen 
every  one  cultivates  the  HABIT  of  being  careful. 

Safbtt  Always. 

The  above  slogans  are  more  truth  than  fiction. 

The  engineering  and  inspection  department  of  this  company  is  em- 
phasizing the  educational  side  of  safety  work,  and  in  this  regard  is 
conducting  a  campaign  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  manufacturers 
and  indi\dduals  in  the  social,  safety  and  efficiency  development  in  in- 
dustrial plants.  In  this  connection  the  fore  step  must  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  interesting  the  employer  and  securing  his  co-operation.  He 
must  provide  measures  and  show  through  his  activities  his  keen  in- 
terest in  social  development.  He  must  place  upon  department  heads 
certain  responsibilities,  and  upon  their  own  merits  safety  and  efficiency 
depends.  The  department  heads  naturally  must  obtain  the  co-operation 
of  the  workmen ;  and  in  this  regard,  whether  in  a  small  or  a  large  plant, 
the  workmen  must  be  given  an  active  part  in  the  safety  campaign. 

To  give  you  ocular  evidence  of  what  organization  means  we  attach 
the  statistics  of  a  very  large  manufacturing  plant  in  which  we  organized 
a  social,  safety  and  efficiency  committee  in  1913.  This  is  only  one  of 
the  reports  which  we  have  so  far  compiled,  and  feel  confident  that  many 
others  which  we  are  formulating  will  show  still  greater  results. 
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In  addition  to  the  work  which  our  department  has  undertaken  we 
have  established  a  bureau  of  information  which  exists  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  having  clients  or  manufacturers  submit  as  many  consultations 
and  questions  as  they  like  relative  to  the  solution  of  any  and  all 
aspects  of  safety  and  engineering  problems  as  these  come  before  them 
in  their  own  plants.  You  will  readily  appreciate  the  manifold  advan- 
tage of  thi^ ;  it  is  the  strictly  specific  side  of  our  service. 

''Habit"  is  the  strongest  thing  in  the  world;  let  us  unite  in  cul- 
tivating the  "  safety  habit." 

The  following  statement  as  to  the  number  of  inspections  made  in 
Massachusetts  and  the  number  of  defects  found  covers  the  period  from 
Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1914,  and  from  July  1  to  Sept.  30, 1914. 


Maasachusetts  Eeport. 

Total  number  of  inspeotioiis,  January  1  to  June  30,        ....  2,266 

Total  number  of  inspeotiona,  July  1  to  September  30,     .  996 

Total  defects  found,   1,407 

Total  defects  remedied,   662 

Number  of  safety  committees  organised,   15 

Number  of  factory  inspection  ss^stems  (not  including  safety  committees),  .  12 
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Injuries  per  Month  elaseified. 


Total  Number  or  In- 
jnsxBs  PEB  Month. 

Penxuip 
nent. 

Tempo- 
rary. 

Burns. 

Wood 
Shop. 

Foundry. 

Steel. 

First  period,  14.7.  , 
Second  period,  5.9,  . 

.631 
.546 

14.10 
5.36 

1.47 
.63 

6.10 
3.68 

3.84 
1.27 

5.79 
2.00 

The  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation^ 

Limited. 

The  safety  engineering  work  the  corporation  has  been  doing  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  during  the  past  twelve  months  has  concerned^ 
principally,  factories  and  elevators,  the  examinations  of  which  have 
been  regularly  and  frequently  made  by  our  representatives  in  Boston. 
Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  those  features  of  manufacturing 
risks  which  concern  subjects  other  than  what  may  be  properly  termed 
"machine  hazards."  While  we  have  not  overlooked  the  importance 
of  safeguards  for  machinery,  we  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity for  proper  arrangement  of  machinery,  good  light  and  careful 
managing.  We  have  been  especially  careful  to  see  that  the  small  tools 
in  the  plants,  as  well  as  trucks  and  other  carrying  facilities,  have  had 
careful  attention. 

The  safeguarding  of  machinery  has  been  explained  through  circulars 
of  manufacturers  of  patent  safeguards  and  by  sketches  and  drawings 
of  devices  which  were  necessary  where  patented  or  stock  guards  were 
not  available.  Our  methods  have  been  those  of  personal  instructions 
rather  than  letter  writing  and  descriptive  literature.  We  have  en- 
deavored to  show,  through  the  assistance  of  our  engineers,  exactly  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  This  has  been  deemed  advisable  because  manu- 
facturers, as  a  whole,  have  interested  themselves  in  literature  which  is 
now  quite  easily  secured  on  subjects  of  "  general  machine  conditions." 

Our  men,  when  explaining  the  reasons  for  safeguarding,  show  the 
manufacturers  why  the  recommendations  are  necessary,  and  in  many 
instances  where  the  corporation  has  had  accidents  from  similar  causes 
draw  attention  to  these  accidents.  In  other  words,  as  far  as  practical 
we  have  endeavored  to  get  away  from  generalized  recommendations, 
and  have  endeavored  to  show  in  each  instance  the  reason  why  a  guard 
was  needed  or  a  change  in  the  way  of  working  was  advisable. 

In  order  to  keep  our  safety  engineering  force  instructed  to  a  degree 
which  will  make  it  practicable  for  them  to  give  the  above  information 
to'  the  manufacturers  we  furnish  them  frequently  with  pertinent  in- 
formation and  keep  them  advised,  through  our  claim  department,  of 
accidents  which  could  have  been  prevented. 
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Royal  Indemnity  Company. 


The  inspection  records  of  the  Royal  Indemnity  Company  show  that 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  the  work  of  our  inspectors  re- 
vealed 54,299  defects,  of  which  12,689  were  classified  as  dangerous. 
A  very  great  majority  of  our  recommendations  for  the  elimination  of 
the  danger  spots  were  duly  carried  out,  and  by  this  means  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  a  very  large  number  of  possible  accidents  in- 
volving personal  injuries  have  been  avoided. 

Our  chief  inspector  is  a  member  of  a  committee  of  three  engineers 
working  on  behalf  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Service  Bureau, 
for  the  purpose  of  issuing  volumes  of  general  safety  standards,  cover- 
ing the  essential  features  of  general  equipment  in  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments.  This  work  we  believe  will  have  very  far-reaching  effects. 

That  committee  is  now  working  with  a  view  to  publishing  further 
safety  standards  in  order  that  special  consideration  may  be  given  to 
this  safety  work  by  manufacturers  and  others  when  installing  new 
equipment. 

The  Secueity  Mutual  Casualty  Company. 

The  Security  Mutual  Casualty  Company  maintains  an  inspection  de- 
partment for  the  purpose  of  making  liability  inspections  at  the  various 
plants  of  the  companies  which  it  insures.  These  inspections  are  made 
by  competent  safety  engineers,  and  each  plant  insured  is  inspected  on 
an  average  of  twice  a  year. 

During  the  last  year  our  inspectors  have  made  15,455  recommenda- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  liability  hazards,  some  of  them  entailing 
considerable  cost  in  the  carrying  out,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
state  that  over  94  per  cent,  of  the  recommendations  have  been  made 
effective. 

Besides  carrying  on  the  inspections  previously  referred  to  we  arrange 
for  the  organization  of  safety  committees  at  all  plants  which  we  insure, 
and  the  reports  of  these  committees  are  sent  to  this  office  for  our  in- 
formation and  comments.  In  this  way  we  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
various  safety  organizations,  and  are  able  to  assist  them  in  maintaining 
a  very  high  standard  of  efficiency. 

We  also  issue  safety  handbooks  published  in  eight  different  languages 
for  distribution  among  the  employees  of  our  various  assured,  and  from 
time  to  time  arrange  to  have  general  illustrated  lectures  on  safety  work 
given  at  each  plant,  where  its  size  warrants  it.  We  also  carry  on  a 
distributing  system  for  the  dissemination  of  safety  information,  send- 
ing photographs  of  safety  appliances  and  circulars  showing  safe  and 
unsafe  practices  for  posting  on  the  plants'  safety  bulletin  boards. 
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It  might  be  of  interest  to  know  that  since  the  inauguration  of  this 
work  the  plants  which  we  insure  have  been  successful  in  reducing  the 
number  of  accidents  of  all  characters  about  33  per  cent.,  and  the  num- 
ber of  accidents  in  which  time  is  lost  about  48  per  cent. 

A  copy  of  a  book  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  prevention 
of  accidents,  and  pamphlets  and  posters  illustrating  safety  de- 
vices, which,  are  distributed  by  this  company,  were  forwarded 
vnth  this  report. 


During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  this  company  made  21,052 
regular  safety  inspections.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  made  5,580 
special  calls  or  surveys  of  various  of  the  company's  risks;  these  dealt 
with  special  and  peculiar  problems  in  safety  which  arose  during  the 
course  of  work  at  the  establishments  of  our  assured. 

There  were  9,707  expert  inspections  of  passenger  and  freight  ele- 
vators, together  with  an  indefinite  number  of  calls  in  cases  where  the 
assured  desired  the  special  advice  of  the  inspectors  in  matters  of  safety 
and  maintenance. 

We  made  6,881  inspections  of  office,  mercantile,  tenement  and  apart- 
ment buildings,  covering  thoroughly  all  conditions  affecting  safety. 

The  regular  safety  inspection  of  factories,  which  forms  the  most 
important  part  of  our  work,  has  been  conducted  upon  what  we  believe 
to  be  a  highly  efficient  basis.  We  have  made  regular  annual  inspec- 
tions of  all  manufacturing  establishments.  In  many  cases,  where  the 
work  done  is  especially  dangerous  to  employees,  more  frequent  inspec- 
tions were  regularly  made,  and  such  special  surveys  of  any  of  the  com- 
pany's risks  were  made  as  became  necessary,  due  to  the  occurrence  of 
accidents,  or  were  requested  by  the  policyholders.  This  work  was  all 
done  by  specially  trained  men,  using  methods  of  proven  efficiency.  At 
each  inspection  the  following  points  were  carefully  considered:  (1)  fire 
hazard  and  adequacy  of  escapes  in  case  of  fire;  (2)  storage  and  use 
of  explosives;  (3)  inspection  and  care  of  high-pressure  boilers;  (4) 
other  power  equipment;  (5)  heating  apparatus;  (6)  general  care  and 
cleanliness  of  plant;  (7)  ventilation;  (8)  the  providing  of  adequate 
first-aid  outfits  and  arrangements  for  their  intelligent  use  in  case  of 
injury;  (9)  lighting;  (10)  machine  defects  and  safeguards;  (11)  em- 
ployees and  discipline. 

All  recommendations  made  by  the  inspectors  have  been  promptly 
communicated  in  writing  to  the  management  of  the  plant.  Care  has 
been  taken  to  make  only  reconunendations  which  were  practicable,  and 
we  have  insisted  upon  a  compliance  ^ith  each  of  them.  Whenever  it 
has  been  possible  to  do  so  we  have  given  the  assured  personal  assistance 
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in  doing  the  work,  and  in  some  instances  our  inspectors  have  remained 
at  the  plant  until  the  work  has  heen  completed. 

We  have  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  prevention  of  eye 
accidents.  Tests  have  been  made  of  different  forms  of  eye  protectors 
to  determine  those  best  suited  to  various  kinds  of  work  which  involve 
danger  to  the  eye.  The  results  of  our  experiments  along  this  line  are 
given  our  clients  with  recommendations  covering  the  particular  form 
of  work  done  in  each  case. 

We  have  prepared  seventeen  different  styles  of  warning  signs  cov- 
ering the  majority  of  factory  or.  shop  conditions  which  call  for  notices 
of  warning.   These  are  supplied  without  charge  to  our  policyholders. 

Expert  investigations  are  made  of  all  new  devices  for  the  prevention 
of  accidents.  These  investigations  include  the  observation  of  the  guards 
in  actual  use,  and  are  of  much  benefit  to  our  clients  in  avoiding  invest- 
ment in  guards  which  may  prove  to  be  impracticable  for  their  use.  We 
maintain  constantly  a  force  of  safety  inspectors  who  give  expert  advice 
and  assistance  to  our  policyholders  in  all  matters  relating  to.  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents  whenever  it  may  be  desired.   This  service  is  gratis. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  investigated  thoroughly  the  experience 
of  a  large  number  of  manufacturers,  great  and  small,  with  safety  com- 
mittee work  and  general  shop  organization  for  safety.  Industrial  acci- 
dent statistics,  wherever  compiled,  have  invariably  shown  that  the 
majority  of  accidents  (ranging  from  65  to  85  per  cent.)  were  the 
result,  not  of  the  failure  of  the  employer  to  provide  physical  safe- 
guards, but  carelessness,  thoughtlessness,  ignorance,  indifference  to 
danger,  etc.,  on  the  part  of  the  injured  employees  and  their  immediate 
supervisors  or  foremen.  Investigation  and  experiment  have  further 
shown  that  it  is  possible  to  reduce,  and  in  some  cases  practically  elim- 
inate, these  sources  of  injury  through  a  properly  conducted  campaign 
for  the  education  of  industrial  workers  in  matters  of  safety.  This  has 
involved,  among  other  things,  placing  the  responsibility  squarely  upon 
the  employees  by  the  operation  of  conmiittees  of  workmen  to  suggest 
ways  and  means  of  improving  conditions,  to  discover  and  correct  un- 
safe practices,  to  watch  and  caution  careless  workmen,  and  to  enforce 
the  use  of  safeguards  already  provided.  As  a  result  of  our  careful 
observation  of  the  methods  and  practices  of  many  manufacturers  who 
have  been  successful  in  this  work  we  have  developed  a  definite  plan 
of  procedure,  and  we  have  undertaken  the  formation  of  committees, 
organizations,  etc.,  in  many  of  our  policyholders'  plants. 

As  one  of  our  plans  for  future  extension  we  propose  to  continue 
our  investigation  of  this  subject  and  to  endeavor  during  the  coming 
year  to  interest  each  one  of  our  manufacturing  assured. 

The  company  is  gradually  widening  the  scope  of  its  safety  and  wel- 
fare work.   Appreciating  that  health  of  factory  workers  has  direct 
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bearing  upon  their  ability  to  protect  themselves  from  injury  we  are 
undertaking  the  education  of  the  employees  of  our  assured  in  mattei-s 
relating  to  the  care  of  their  health.  This  will  take  the  form  of  book- 
lets and  pamphlets  containing  health  hints,  to  be  supplied  our  clients 
without  charge  for  distribution  among  their  employees.  As  practicable, 
we  expect  to  extend  our  efforts  along  this  line  still  further. 

We  have  installed  a  system  for  the  tabulation  of  accidents  reported 
to  the  company  by  kinds  and  by  industries.  This  enables  us  to  know 
exactly  what  conditions  are  responsible  for  the  accidents  in  each  line 
of  work,  foundries,  machine  shops,  planing  mills,  saw  mills,  flooring 
mills,  etc.  We  can,  therefore,  give  our  inspectors  definite  instructions 
as  to  what  safeguards  and  precautions  to  recommend.  This  places  our 
work  of  inspection  upon  a  practical,  sure,  effective  and  systematic 
basis,  removing  very  nearly  all  of  the  element  of  uncertainty  which  has 
heretofore  necessarily  been  a  part  of  every  inspector's  work. 

The  general  results  of  the  statistics  are  interesting.  During  three 
months,  April,  May  and  June,  1914,  there  were  reported  4,298  acci- 
dents.  These  are  divided  as  to  general  causes  as  follows :  — 

1.  Personal  shortcomings  on  part  of  injured  or  fellow 

employee,  such  as  recklessness,  carelessness,  ig- 
norance, forgetfulness  and  incompetence,    .       .  2,870,  or  66.37  per  cent. 

2.  Absence  of  safeguards  (this  also  includes  accidents 

in  cases  (a)  where  there  was  a  failure  to  provide 
railings,  toe  boards,  etc.,  in  construction  work  not 
subject  to  inspection;  (b)  where  special  condi- 
tions of  work  arose  after  inspections  were  made, 
such  as  new  machinery,  repairs,  new  processes,  etc. ; 
and  (c)  where,  through  the  employer's  fault,  safe- 
guards already  provided  were  not  maintained  or  re- 
quired),  518,  or  12.05  per  cent. 

3.  Defects  in  machinery  or  equipment  (this  division 

includes  three  accidents  directly  traceable  to  in- 
sufficient illumination  and  five  accidents  due  to 

poor  ventilation  and  unsanitary  conditions),     .  355,  or    8.67  per  cent. 

4.  Accidents  due  to  miscellaneous  causes  and  those 

accidents  of  minor  importance,  in  connection  with 

which  no  certain  information  could  be  obtained,  .  555,  or  12.91  per  cent. 

Total,   4,298,  or  100.00  per  cent. 

Eliminating  those  accidents,  the  full  details  of  which  could  not  be 
learned,  and  using  the  total  of  3,743,  the  percentage  of  accidents  due 
to  carelessness,  etc.,  is  76.66  per  cent.  These  are  the  accidents  which 
we  aim  to  prevent  with  the  safety  organization  work. 
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Bearing  steadily  in  mind  its  well-known  maxim  that  the  prevention 
of  an  injury  is  a  henefaction,  while  compensation  for  it  is  an  apology, 
the  Travelers  Insurance  Company  has  made  marked  progress  in  its 
work  of  accident  prevention  during  the  past  year.  The  public  has 
everywhere  shown  a  rapidly  increasing  appreciation  of  the  benefits, 
economic  as  well  as  humanitarian,  that  result  from  systematic,  intelli- 
gently conducted  efforts  to  prevent  industrial  accidents;  and  this  tend- 
ency, although  it  has  been  very  encouraging  and  stimulating,  has  given 
rise  to  problems  of  ever-increasing  complexity  and  dif&culty.  With 
growing  realization  of  the  possibilities  of  practical  work  of  this  kind, 
an  increasing  demand  for  it  has  come  from  all  directions,  and  to  cope 
with  this  demand  efficiently  we  have  continually  broadened  and  ex- 
tended our  activities,  and  have  continued  our  study  of  accident-pre- 
vention methods  along  special  lines,  ramif3mig  in  countless  directions 
and  covering  not  only  manufacturing  but  also  transportation,  mining, 
construction  work,  power  production  and  transmission,  chemical  indus- 
tries, and,  in  fact,  the  useful  arts  in  general.         •  ^ 

Successful  accident-prevention  work  covering  the  entire  range  of 
industrial  activity  requires  first  of  all  a  competent  executive  staff,  with 
broad  and  varied  experience  and  a  wide  knowledge  of  principles  and 
facts.  In  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company  and  the  Travelers  Indemnity 
Company  this  staff  consists  of  a  chief  engineer,  an  assistant  chief 
engineer,  and  numerous  other  engineers  who  act  in  an  administrative 
and  advisory  capacity.  These  men  supervise  the  work  as  a  whole,  and 
they  also  deal  with  special  problems,  emergency  cases  and  all  new  mat- 
ters that  may  come  up.  Associated  with  them  is  a  large  force  of 
scrutinizers,  who  examine  and  check  the  reports  of  the  200  inspectois 
who  are  maintained  in  the  field. 

To  obtain  a  full  measure  of  success  in  accident-prevention  work  it 
is  important  for  the  field  inspectors  to  be  both  reasonable  and  tactful 
in  making  recommendations  for  safeguarding  dangerous  conditions. 
Every  inspector  can  relate  many  experiences  wherein  employers  have 
-differed  with  him  as  to  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  particular  ma- 
chines or  conditions.  To  the  inspector  the  condition  may  seem  danger- 
ous enough  to  call  for  a  safeguard,  while  to  the  employer  the  chance 
of  accident  seems  so  remote  that  he  considers  it  a  waste  of  time  and 
money  to  install  the  guard.  It  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  inspector 
to  satisfy  the  employer  on  this  point,  and  to  persuade  him  that  the 
installation  of  the  guard  is  well  worth  while;  but  it  is  also  a  part  of 
his  duty  to  avoid  putting  the  employer  to  needless  trouble  and  expense 
by  asking  him  to  do  unreasonable  things  that  are  required  neither  by 
law  nor  by  a  proper  regard  for  safety.   In  other  words,  to  be  a  field 
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,  man  of  the  first  order  he  must  not  only  have  a  competent  knowledge 
of  his  business,  but  must  also  exercise  nice  judgment  and  be  something 
of  a  diplomat. 

The  mechanical  features  of  safety  engineering  can  be  well  taken 
care  of  by  the  competent  inspector.  He  is  familiar  with  the  different 
safety  appliances  that  are  used  in  factories  and  workshops,  and  he 
knows  their  worth.  He  will  see  that  gears,  wheels  and  projecting  set 
screws  are  properly  guarded;  that  shafts,  pulleys  and  belts  are  boxed 
in  or  otherwise  effectively  protected;  that  belt  shifters  of  a  practical 
and  substantial  design  are  installed;  that  stairways,  ladders,  platforms 
and  raised  gangways  have  guard  rails  and  toe  boards  to  prevent  men 
and  material  from  falling;  and  that  lighting  (both  natural  as  well  as 
artificial),  sanitation  and  ventilation  are  up  to  the  standard.  But  even 
after  taking  all  these  precautions,  and  perhaps  many  others  in  addition, 
the  most  important  and  di£&cult  part  of  accident-prevention  work  stiU 
remains  to  be  done.  It  has  been  estimated  that  from  30  to  35  per  cent, 
of  the  avoidable  accidents  of  our  industries  can  be  eliminated  by  the 
installation  of  suitable  safeguards,  the  elimination  of  the  remaining 
65  or  70  per  cent,  being  largely  a  matter  of  education,  instruction  and 
supervision.  The  inspector  who  has  a  definite  territory  to  cover,  and 
who  can  therefore  give  to  each  plant  only  time  enough  to  thoroughly 
examine  its  physical  condition  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  cannot  deal 
effectively  with  this  personal  branch  of  the  work.  He  can  indicate  the 
lines  along  which  problems  of  this  kind  should  be  handled,  but  the 
actual  work  must  necessarily  be  done  by  safety  committees,  or  local 
safety  inspectors,  who  will  attend  to  the  instruction  of  new  employees, 
see  that  careful  and  competent  men  are  assigned  to  supervise  danger- 
ous work,  discipline  the  careless  man  or  the  chance-taker,  provide  for 
the  distribution  of  safety  literature,  post  warning  placards  and  signs, 
and  perform  other  duties  also. 

The  work  of  educating  and  instructing  the  workers  along  safety  lines 
is  growing  more  difficult  each  year,  because  in  many  plants  the  workers 
are  coming  to  be  of  a  distinctly  inferior  order.  The  difference  is  quite 
marked  when  the  plants  of  to-day  are  compared  with  those  of  a  decade 
or  two  ago.  In  metal  working,  for  example,  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  tools  and  machines  depends  upon  the  design  of  the  machines, 
as  well  as  upon  the  skill  of  the  workmen.  Formerly  the  skill  of  the 
workman  was  by  far  the  more  important  factor  of  the  two,  but  to-day 
the  relative  importance  of  man  and  machine  has  been  almost  wholly 
reversed  in  many  cases.  A  piece  of  work  that  only  a  few  years  ago 
required  the  services  of  a  skilled  mechanic  can  now  be  produced  by 
an  automatic  machine,  attended  by  a  "hand''  who  may  know  very 
little  of  the  process  of  manufacture,  or  of  the  construction  of  the  ma- 
chine that  he  operates.    This  gradual  trend  toward  automatism  in 
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machine  operation  has  been  accompanied  by  a  gradual  elimination 
of  the  skilled  mechanic  in  favor  of  the  cheaper  miskilled  laborer. 
Production  by  specialized  machinery  has  brought  forth  a  class  of  men 
"who  need  little  or  no  skill  beyond  the  ability  to  operate  one  specific 
machine,  which  is  largely  automatic;  and  this  is  slowly  eliminating 
the  all-round  machinist.  The  term  of  apprenticeship  has  been  cut 
down  to  the  time  necessary  for  a  man  to  become  proficient  in  the  opera- 
tion of  one  or  two  machines.  He  can  then  earn  a  living  wage  so  long 
as  there  is  a  demand  for  the  product  of  the  machines  that  he  can  run, 
and  any  further  time  spent  in  the  apprentice  shop  seems,  to  these  men, 
to  be  wasted.  This  tendency  toward  the  replacement  of  skilled  labor 
by  labor-saving  devices  and  unskilled  labor  has  been  manifest  in  all 
classes  of  industry,  and  it  must  be  carefully  considered  in  connection 
with  accident-prevention  work. 

Having  in  mind  the  importance  of  education  and  the  formation  of 
a  healthy  "  safety-first "  spirit  among  the  workers  the  Travelers  Insur- 
ance Company,  in  addition  to  maintaining  a  large  force  of  skilled 
inspectors  in  the  field,  has  organized  a  department  of  technical  publi- 
cation, the  work  of  which  consists  chiefly  in  the  preparation  and  pub- 
lication of  articles,  books  and  pamphlets  dealing  with  engineering  and 
accident-prevention  topics.  For  the  past  two  years  this  department 
has  issued  a  monthly  20-page  jourtial  known  as  "  The  Travelers  Stand- 
ard," each  issue  of  which  contains  timely  articles  of  much  value  in 
connection  with  accident-prevention  work.  This  journal  deals  with 
engineering  matters  of  all  kinds,  but  its  main  effort  is  directed  toward 
safety  engineering  as  applied  to  construction  work,  manufacturing,  min- 
ing, power  generation  and  transmission,  the  electrical  and  diemical 
industries,  and  every  other  form  of  activity  in  which  machinery  or 
tools  are  used,  or  human  life  and  limb  are  imperiled  in  the  doing  of 
productive  work.  The  circulation  of  this  journal  has  greatly  increased 
during  the  past  year,  and  the  journal  itself  has  been  everywhere  found 
to  be  helpful  and  authoritative. 

The  series  of  technical  booklets  that  was  begun  at  about  the  same 
time  has  also  been  continued,  and  a  number  of  important  subjects  have 
been  treated  in  this  way  during  the  past  year.  The  first  issue,  which 
was  entitled  Grinding  Wheels,''  describes  and  illustrates  approved 
methods  of  safeguarding  emery  wheels,  grindstones,  polishing  wheels, 
and  grinding  wheels  made  from  alundum,  carborundum  and  other  sim- 
ilar products.  Recommendations  are  given  covering  the  safe  speeds  at 
which  such  wheels  may  be  operated,  as  well  as  proper  methods  for 
mounting  and  using  them  and  for  removing  the  dust  produced  by  the 
grinding. 

The  second  booklet,  on  "Elevators,"  outlines  the  principal  safety 
requirements  for  elevators  for  both  passenger  and  freight  service.  It 
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is  fully  illustrated  with  engravings  showing  safety  devices  and  other 
approved  features  of  modern  elevator  practice. 

The  next  hooklet  in  the  series,  entitled  "  Boiler  Economy,"  deals  with 
the  economical  and  safe  operation  of  a  boiler  plant.  The  fuel  problem, 
firing  by  hand  and  with  mechanical  stokers,  the  treatment  of  feed  water, 
methods  of  cleaning  a  boiler,  and  the  use  of  feed-water  heaters  and  of 
economizers  and  superheaters,  are  among  the  many  useful  topics  that 
are  thoroughly  and  authoritatively  explained.  This  booklet  has  had 
an  especially  wide  circulation,  and  it  has  elicited  many  expressions  of 
appreciation  from  owners  and  users  of  boilers,  and  from  manufacturers 
in  general. 

"Accident  Prevention  in  Paper  Mills"  and  "Illumination  and  Acci- 
dent Prevention  in  Paper  Mills  "  are  the  titles  of  two  booklets  devoted 
to  safety  in  the  paper  industry.  The  first  of  these  deals  with  the  hazard- 
ous features  that  are  met  with  in  and  about  paper  mills,  while  the 
second  points  out  the  increased  dangers  in  such  mills  by  reason  of  poor 
illumination,  and  shows  how  greater  safety  may  be  secured  by  more 
rational  treatment  of  the  lighting  plant.  The  demand  for  these  book- 
lets was  so  great  that  a  second  edition  was  necessary  a  short  time  after 
their  appearance. 

The  next  booklets,  called  "  The  Employee  and  Accident  Prevention  " 
and  "  Foremen  and  Accident  Prevention,"  have  had  the  widest  circula- 
tion of  any  that  have  thus  far  been  issued.  The  purpose  of  the  first 
is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  workman,  in  simple  concise  EngUsh,  to 
the  more  common  causes  of  accidents.  Most  of  the  suggestions  that 
are  made  are  familiar  and  obvious,  yet  it  is  the  neglect  of  these  very 
precautions  that  causes  a  great  majority  of  the  accidents  of  our  in- 
dustries. As  the  preface  says,  "If  past  experience  can  enable  us  to 
judge  the  future,  more  than  10,000  of  the  workers  of  the  United  States 
who  are  alive  to-day  will  be  dead  in  one  year  from  this  date,  merely 
because  they  did  not  heed  the  suggestions  that  this  little  book  contains." 
Although  the  first  edition  of  "The  Employee  and  Accident  Preven- 
tion "  was  made  very  large  in  view  of  a  probable  heavy  demand,  the 
actual  demand  exceeded  all  expectation,  and  the  booklet  is  already  in 
its  third  edition. 

"  Foremen  and  Accident  Prevention  "  treats  the  same  subject  from 
the  administrative  viewpoint,  and  is  addressed  to  foremen  and  other 
authoritative  persons  who  have  the  power  to  remedy  the  hazardous 
conditions  and  practices  mentioned  in  the  book.  It  deals  in  greater 
detail  with  many  of  the  subjects  treated  in  "  The  Employee  and  Acci- 
dent Prevention,"  and  for  this  reason  administrative  officers  should 
study  the  two  books  together.  The  demand  for  this  book  has  been 
second  only  to  that  for  the  one  which  is  addressed  to  the  employee. 
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It  was  issued  at  a  later  date,  but  the  second  edition  is  already  ap- 
proaching exhaustion. 

In  connection  with  the  two  last-mentioned  booklets  another  closely 
related  one  has  been  published  under  the  title  Organization  of  Safety 
Work  in  Industrial  Plants."  This  points  out  the  importance  of  or- 
ganizing the  safety  work  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  It  tells  how  the  organization  should  be  effected,  explains  the 
nature  and  duties  of  safety  committees,  suggests  ways  in  which  foremen 
can  help  the  work  along  efficiently,  discusses  the  language  problem  and 
the  qualifications  and  duties  of  interpreters,  gives  many  suggestions 
for  safety  rules,  shows  illustrative  forms  for  report  blanks  of  various 
kinds,  and  contains  numerous  other  data  which  should  be  exceedingly 
useful  to  employers  who  are  actively  engaged  in  safety  work,  or  who 
contemplate  engaging  in  such  work. 

A  booklet  has  also  been  issued  under  the  title  "  Safety  in  Moving- 
Picture  Theaters,"  which  treats  of  the  special  hazards  that  have  to  be 
considered  in  connection  with  entertainment  places  of  this  kind.  The 
first  section  deals  with  entrances,  exits,  stairs,  tunnds,  seats,  aisles  and 
floors,  and  their  bearing  on  the  public  hazard.  The  second  section  dis- 
cusses the  dangers  connected  with  the  operation  of  the  moving-picture 
machines,  and  with  the  type,  location,  size  and  construction  of  the  booth. 
The  various  fire  and  electrical  hazards  within  the  booth  are  fully  dis- 
cussed. 

"  Accident  Prevention  on  the  Farm  "  is  the  title  of  the  latest  booklet 
of  the  series  that  has  been  printed  up  to  the  time  of  writing  the  present 
article.  The  hazards  connected  with  farm  work  have  not  hitherto 
received  proper  attention  in  safety  literature,  very  likely  because  quali- 
fied writers  have  not  appreciated  the  enormous  number  of  casualties 
that  occur  in  connection  with  agricultural  pursuits.  The  booklet  is 
thoroughly  practical.  The  advice  that  it  contains  is  "  close  to  the  soil," 
and  farmers  who  adopt  the  suggestions  it  contains  will  find  that  the 
number  of  accidents  on  their  farms  will  be  materially  reduced. 

During  the  year  a  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  toward  the 
preparation  of  a  large,  fully  illustrated  treatise  on  scaffolding  in  all 
its  more  important  forms.  This  is  nearly  ready  to  go  to  press.  It  has 
been  written  with  extreme  care,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  it 
will  at  once  take  rank  as  the  leading  authority  upon  American  practice 
in  the  use  of  scaffolds  and  stagings.  This  subject  has  also  been 
strangely  neglected  by  writers  on  safety  subjects,  although  it  is  well 
known  that  there  are  many  lives  lost  every  year  through  accidents  con- 
nected with  scaffolding. 

Another  large  work,  dealing  with  the  illumination  of  industrial 
plants,  is  also  in  an  advanced  stage,  and  will  be  brought  out  in  the 
near  future.  Many  accidents  that  are  ordinarily  assigned  to  other 
causes  are  really  due  to  poor  illumination,  and  could  easily  be  avoided 
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if  the  lighting  system  were  installed  in  confoimity  with  soimd  prin- 
ciples. lUiuninating  engineering  has  already  risen  to  the  rank  of  a 
special  profession,  and  in  this  treatise  we  shall  give  the  general  results 
of  theory  and  experience,  so  far  as  they  are  useful  in  connection  with 
the  illumination  of  shops,  factories  and  other  industrial  plants. 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Company  proposes  to  continue  the  pubUcar 
tion  of  works  of  the  character  reviewed  above,  and  the  activities  of  the 
past  year  in  this  direction  may  be  taken  as  prophetic  of  future  work 
of  a  like  nature. 
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Fig.  26  shows  safety  arrangements  on  paper  slitter.  The  knife  is 
protected  by  a  wire  mesh  casing,  and  the  connecting  rods  and  gear 
wheels  are  effectively  guarded  by  screens  of  similar  construction. 
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Fig.  27  shows  bolt  cutter  with  guards  over  gears.  Notice  the  com- 
plete enclosure  of  all  dangerous  moving  parts,  including  the  motor. 
The  perforated  metal  guard  over  the  motor  insures  adequate  ventilation. 
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Fig.  28  shows  belt  safegaiarded  by  rail  and,  on  the  intake  side,  by 
screens.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  screen  guard  near  the  face 
of  the  pulley,  and  extending  out  over  the  lower  side  of  the  belt.  With 
this  guard,  placed  on  the  inrunning  side  of  the  belt,  it  is  impossible 
for  workmen  to  have  their  hands  or  clothing  caught,  or  for  objects  of 
any  kind  to  fall  on  the  belt  and  be  drawn  in  between  it  and  the  pulley. 
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Fig.  29  shows  guards  over  belts  on  oxygen  pumps.  These  guards 
are  light  but  substantial,  and  afford  complete  protection;  at  the  same 
time  inspection  is  facilitated,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  preferable 
to  sheet  metal,  cast  iron  or  wooden  guards. 
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United  States  Casualty  Company. 


The  Inspection  Department  of  the  United  States  Casualty  Company 
has  a  staff  of  forty-five  trained  men  devoting  their  time  and  attention 
to  inspections. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  made  35,758  inspections  and  we  have 
reported  to  our  assured  18,436  defects  and  suggestions  along  safety 
and  sanitary  lines.  All  of  these  suggestions  have  been  followed  up  and 
have  been  remedied  by  our  assured  and  we  have  found  that  the  em- 
ployers of  labor  are  ready  and  willing  to  go  to  considerable  expense 
when  the  necessity  for  particular  safeguards  or  changes  in  the  plant 
to  prevent  accidents  are  properly  demonstrated  to  them. 

All  liability  and  compensation  risks  are  inspected  at  least  once  and 
in  some  cases  as  many  as  three  or  four  times  a  year.  Elevators  are 
inspected  at  least  three  times  a  year  and  steam  boilers  are  inspected 
at  least  twice  a  year. 

We  are  maintaining  at  the  home  office  a  museum  of  safety  appli- 
ances for  the  education  of  our  inspectors  and  our  assured.  This  mu- 
seum during  the  year  has  been  greatly  augmented  and  in  addition  to 
this  we  have  arranged  so  that  our  attention  is  immediately  called  to 
any  new  safeguard  or  device  so  that  we  may  immediately  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  entire  staff  to  the  same. 

TiTE  Zurich  Generat.  Accident  and  Liability  Insurance 
Company,  Ltd. 

The  Zurich  has  been  operating  in  the  United  States  since  Jan.  1, 
1913,  and  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  since  April,  1913.  In  that 
time  38,265  inspections  have  been  made  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  2,890  inspections  have  been  made  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
A  total  of  26,885  recommendations  were  submitted  to  assured  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  a  total  of  565  recommendations  were  sub- 
mitted to  assured  in  Massachusetts. 

We  have  to  admit  that  most  of  our  recommendations  were  complied 
with  by  the  assured,  who  seem  to  realize  more  and  more  that  efforts 
to  reduce  the  number  of  industrial  accidents  are  undertaken  by  the 
companies  as  much  in  the  assured's  interest  as  in  the  interest  of  the 
companies. 

As  a  usual  thing,  the  inspectors  of  a  casualty  company  have  per- 
mission to  visit  plants  and  to  discover  physical  defects  which  must  be 
reported  to  the  office  to  which  the  inspector  is  attached,  and  in  turn  the 
matter  is  taken  up  by  the  office  with  the  agent,  by  the  agent  with  the 
broker,  and  by  the  broker  with  the  assured. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  Zurich  to  train  its  inspectors  so  as  to  make  them 
real  experts  in  their  line,  with  the  fullest  possible  grasp  of  the  require- 
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ments  of  the  company,  so  as  to  permit  them,  while  at  the  plant,  to 
discuss  with  some  person  in  authority  the  actual  carrying  ofit  of  the 
recommendations,  and  in  case  of  need  to  demonstrate  how  this  can 
be  done. 

In  this  age,  when  economy  is  one  of  the  watchwords  of  the  casualty 
business,  it  is  essential  that  best  results  shall  be  obtained  in  the  inspec- 
tion department  at  the  least  possible  cost,  and  this  can  be  done  only 
by  the  emplo3rment  of  competent  men  who  can  decide  right  on  the  spot 
just  exactly  what  is  required  to  be  done. 

If  it  should  happen  that  some  problem  out  of  the  ordinary  should 
arise,  the  Zurich  inspectors  and  engineers  have  instructions  to  furnish 
details  of  same  to  the  home  office,  where  the  men  in  charge  of  the 
department  are  willing  to  undertake  to  submit  plans  for  the  solving 
of  such  problem. 

The  Zurich,  contrary  to  precedent,  has  commenced  to  instruct  its 
inspectors  as  to  the  rating  of  risks,  as  it  considers  that  it  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  education  of  an  inspector  that  he  should  know 
something  about  the  relative  accident  cost  in  different  industries. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  eventually  the  inspection  department  should 
become  the  rate-making  body  of  a  casualty  company,  as  no  one  should 
be  better  qualified  to  make  rates  than  the  man  who  has  actually  seen 
in  operation  the  plant  to  be  underwritten. 
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Table  L  —  Non-fatal  Accidents.  —  Insured,  Not  Insured,  Commonrlaw 
Rights,  July  1,  1913,  to  June  SO,  1914. 


TDTnTTWmTM 

insureQ* 

Not 
insured. 

Common- 
law  Riehta 
claimed  by 
Employees 

whose 
Employers 
are 
insured. 

99 

8 

84 

3 

20 

112 

21 

1 

6 

- 

- 

421 

23 
59 

2 

48 

79 

11 

80 

— 

— 

Powder,  oartridge»  fireworks,  etc.,  makers. 

25 

55 

602 

2 

1 

64 

40 

— 

15 

— 

107 

16 

~ 

65 

1 

285 

2 

271 

~ 

5 

60 

34 

2 

** 

— 

38 

3 

68 

1 

678 

2 

3 

2 

492 

- 

- 

53 

80 

1 

Fruit  and  vegetable  oanners,  pioklers,  preservers,  . 

18 

898 

328 

210 

247 

6 

2 

181 

1 

1,191 

8 

617 

1 

9.121 

818 

13 

435 

591 

2 

1 

133 

1 

2 

4,033 

54 

4 

TTftrnoen  and  saddle  makers  and  repairers, 

Leather  belt,  leather  case  and  pooketbook  makers,  . 

55 

4 

84 

95 

4,430 

883 

10 

1,033 

264 

28 

519 

2 

1 

16 

1 

182 

532 

4 

1 

812 

110 

1 

436 

5 

213 

2 

2 

1,116 

16 

1 
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Table  I.  —  Non-fatal  Accidents,  etc.  —  Concluded. 


INDU8TBU8. 


Insured. 


Not 
ioaured. 


Common- 
law  Rixhta 
daimed  by 
Employees 

whose 
Employen 
are 
insured. 


Brais  mills,  

Clock  factories,  

Copper  factories,  

Qola  and  silver  workers,  

Jewelry  factories  

Lead  and  sine  factories,  

Tin-plate  factories,  

Watch  factories,  

Braas  and  copper,  

Other  metal  workers  

Box  makers  (papw),  

Makers  of  blank  books,  envelopes,  tasBf  paper  bags,  etc.. 

Paper  mills,  

Pulp  mills,  

Other  papers,  

Printing  and  publishing  establishments,  . 

Carpet  mills,  

Cotton  mills,  

Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles,  

Hemp  and  jute  mills,  

Knitting  mills,  

Lace  and  embroidery  makers,  

linen  mills,  

Print  works,  

Rope  and  cordage  factories,  

Sail,  awning  and  tent  makers,  

Silk  mills  

Woolen  and  worsted  mills,  

Not  specified  textile  workers,  

Broom  and  brush  makers,  

Button  makers,  

Charcoal  and  coke  burners,  

Cigars,  

Electric  light  and  power  companies,  

Electrical  supplies  

Gas  works  

Oil  works,  

Rubber  factories,  

Straw  workers,  

Gas  and  electric  companies  

Other  miscellaneous  industries  and  occupations. 

Workers  in  "not  specified"  manufacturing  and  mechani- 
cal industries,   

Water  transportation,  

Construction  and  maintenance  of  streets,  roads,  sewers, 
bridges,  etc  

Livery  stables,  

Truck,  transfer,  cab  and  hack  companies, 

Street  railway's,  

Steam  railroads,  

Express  companies,  .  

Telegraph  and  telephone  

Other  persons  in  transportation,  

Banking  and  brokerage,  

Insurance,  

Real  estate,  

Wholesale  and  retail  trade,  

Elevators,  

Warehouses  and  cold-storage  plants,  

Other  persons  in  trade,  

Clerical  assistants  (industry,  business  or  profession  not 
specified),  

Professional  service  (all  kinds)  

Occupations  not  in  industries,  . 

lAundries  and  laundry  work,   

Total,  


306 
15 
75 
125 
411 
20 
91 
23 
144 
510 
325 
253 
1,509 


891 
296 
7,617 
672 
423 
469 
6 
188 
493 
83 
19 
125 
3,843 
579 
154 
116 
1 
40 
963 
2.414 
514 
29 
1,363 
60 
284 
1.094 

912 
1,136 

2,278 
139 
1,545 
2.405 


222 
6 
36 
38 
64 
270 
8,285 
3 

264 
69 

1 

368 
1,424 
190 

83,920 


87 
67 


8 
17 
29 
156 

1 


49 

10 
3 
1 

3 
8 

1,340 
658 

764 
3 
8 
41 

4 

375 

841 
6 
22 
373 
4,709 
599 
342 


2 
1 

239 

4 

6 


104 
33 
26 

12,462 
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Table  II.  —  Faial  Accidents.  —  Insured,  Not  Insured,  CommonAaw 
Rights,  July  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914. 


Indubtbies. 


Ingured. 


Not 
ioflured. 


Common- 
law  Rif  hts 
olaizned  by 
Employees 

wnose 
Employers 
are 
insured. 


Asriculture,  

Forestry  

Animal  husbandry,  

Ice  harvestinc,  

Quarrying,  

Building  and  hand  trades  

Fertiliser  makers,  

Paint  makers,  

Powder,  cartridge,  fireworks,  etc.,  makers. 

Soap  makers,  

Other  chemical  workers,  

Brick  makers,  

Marble  and  stone  cutters,  

Bakeries,  

Fish  curers  and  packers,  

Slaughter  and  packing  houses  

Other  food  preparers,  

Foundries  and  metal  working  

Iron  and  steel  mills.  

Ship  and  boat  building,  

Wagons  and  carriages,  

Other  iron  and  steel  workers  

Leather  belt,  leather  case  and  pocketbook  makers,  . 

Shoes  

Tanneries,  

Trunk  makers  

Breweries,  

Other  liquor  and  beverage  workers,  

Box  makers  (wood),  

Furniture  

Pianos  and  organs,  * 

Other  woodworkers,  

Copper  factories,  

Other  metal  workers,  

Paper  mills,  

Otner  papers  

Printing  and  publishing  establishments,  .... 

Carpet  mills,  

Cotton  mills,   

Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles,  

Hemp  and  jute  mills,  

Knitting  mills,  

Woolen  and  worsted  mills,  

Not  specified  textile  workers  

Electric  light  and  power  companies,  

Electrical  supplies,  

Gasworks,  

Rubber  factories,  

Tobacco,  

Gas  and  electric  companies,  

Other  miscellaneous  mdustries  and  occupations. 

Workers  in  "not  specified"  manufacturing  and  mechani- 
cal industries,  

Water  transportation,  

Construction  and  maintenance  of  streets,  roads,  sewers, 
bridges,  etc  

Livery  stables,  

Truck,  transfer,  cab  and  hack  companies. 

Street  railways,  

Steam  railroads,  

Express  companies,  

Telegpraph  and  telephone,  

Banking  and  brokerage,  

Real  estate,  

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

Warehouses  and  cold-stontf^e  plants,  

Professional  services  (all  kinds)  

Occupations  not  in  industries,  

Laundries  and  laundry  work,  

Total  


1 
5 
1 
2 
1 
1 
8 
1 

11 
2 
6 
1 
7 
1 
4 
9 
1 
4 
1 
1 
2 
2 
4 
1 
1 

10 
1 
2 
1 

11 
4 
1 
3 

10 
2 

18 
6 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 

2 
12 

46 
4 

15 
10 


1 
1 

35 
4 
2 
6 
1 


14 

1 
2 
3 

79 
2 
6 
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Table  V.  —  Percentage  of  AcciderUa  reported  to  Number  of  Employees  in 
the  Principal  Industries  of  the  State,  July  1,  1918,  to  June  SO,  1914. 


Industbixs. 

Average 
Number  of 
Employees. 

Number  of 
Accidents. 

Penmen  tagp  of 
Accidents  to 
Number  d 
Employees. 

115,837 

7.778 

6.7 

Boots  and  shoes,  ...... 

89,538 

4313 

5.3 

Woolen  and  worsted  mills,  .... 

50495 

3.392 

6.7 

Foundries  and  metal  working, 

42,928 

9,934 

23.1 

22,437 

3,754 

16.7 

16,461 

2,127 

12.9 

15,981 

1,549 

9.6 

Clothing  makers,  ...... 

12,341 

271 

2.1 

Dyeing  and  finmhing  textiles. 

11,741 

673 

6.7 

Tanneries,  ...... 

10,929 

1,297 

11.8 

Knitting  mills,  

10,747 

469 

4.3 

9,120 

922 

10.1 

7.573 

411 

5.4 

Printing  and  publishing,  .... 

7.561 

908 

12.0 

Candy,   

7,225 

492 

6.8 

Bakeri^  

6,506 

680 

10.4 

6,171 

617 

9.9 

5,813 

325 

5.5 

Marble  and  stone  cutters,  .... 

4,910 

287 

5.8 

Makers  of  blank  books,  envelopes,  tags,  paper 
bags,  etc. 

4,563 
4,295 

253 
334 

5.5 
7.7 

4,221 

441 

10.4 

4,165 

1.194 

28.6 

3,912 

536 

13.7 

Slaughtering  and  packing  houses,  . 

8.864 

736 

18.7 
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Inditstbies. 

Agriculture  

§uilding  and  hand  trades,  . 
Fertiliaer  makers,  .... 

Paint  makers,  

Powder,   cartridge,    fireworks,  etc.. 

Soap  makers,  

Other  chemical  workers. 

Brick  makers,  

TUe  makers  

Glass  makers,  workers, 
Terra-ootta  workers,  .... 
Lime,  cement  and  gypsum, 
Marble  and  stone  cutters,  . 
Clothing  makers,  

Glove  makers,  

Hat  makers  (wool  or  felt),  . 
Shirt,  collar  and  cufiF  makers. 
Bakeries, 

Fish  ourors  and  packers. 

Flour  and  grain  mills,  .... 
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Printing  and  publishing  establiah- 
CarpetmiUs, 

Cotton  mills.  

Dyeing  and  finishing  lextiles. 

Hemp  and  Jute  mills,  .... 

Laoe  and  embroidery  makers, 

Print  works  

Rope  and  cordage  factories, 
Bui,  awning  and  tent  makers. 

Woolen  and  worsted  mills,  . 
Not  specified  textile  workers, 
Broom  and  brush  makers,  . 

Button  makers,  

Charcoal  and  coke  burners. 

Cigars,  ...... 

Electric  light  and  power  companies,  . 
Electrical  supplies,      .      .      .  . 

Oil  works,'  

Gas  and  electric  companies, 

Wor£Srs  in  "not  specified''  manufao- 
turing  and  mechanical  industries,  . 
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CoDstniotion  and  maintenance  ol 
streets,  roads,  sewers,  bridges,  etc..  , 

Livery  stables  

Truck,  transfer,  cab  and  hack  com- 
panies. 

Street  railwajrs,    .      .      .      .  . 
Steam  railroads.  

i  rh-;',.;ii Ml  .UM.l  telephone, 
Other  perfHjna  in  transportation. 
Banking  and  brokerage. 

Real  estate,  

Wholesale  and  retail  trade,  . 

Warehouses  and  oold-storage  plants,  . 

Other  persona  in  trade. 

Clerical  assistants  (industry,  business 

or  profession  not  specified). 
Professional  service  (all  kinds),  . 
Occupations  not  in  industries, 
Laundries  and  laundry  work, 
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Table  VIII.  —  Ocewrretux  oS  Nm^fataL  AcddenU  by  Months  of  the  Year, 


July  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  19U. 

MOMTBB. 

Number  of 
•  Aoddeiits. 

July.  . 
Au«u»t. 

October. 

December.  . 

Maroh,  . 

iis^  ■  ■  ■ 

8.473 
7.147 
7.680 
7.461 
8.189 
8.373 
8.368 

8.071 
8.858 
7364 
8.127 

96.383 

Tablb  IX.  —  Occurrence  of  Fatal  Accidents  by  MorUhs  and  Days  of  the 
Month,  July  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  19U. 


Dats  or  m  Month. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November.  1 

i 

1 

January.  1 

February.  1 

Maroh.  1 

April.  1 

i 

June. 

1 

1  

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

7 

IS 

2  

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

16 

8  

3 

2 

6 

4 

2 

16 

4  

8 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

24 

6  

1 

3 

1 

6 

6  

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

8 

1 

14 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

J:    :  :  :  : 

5 

3 

1 

5 

2 

1 

8 

2 

23 

9  

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

11 

10  

2 

3 

1 

2 

4 

4 

1 

8 

28 

11  

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

20 

12  

1 

2 

1 

8 

2 

3 

1 

16 

13  

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

16 

14  

6 

2 

1 

6 

2 

7 

3 

80 

16  

3 

3 

2 

5 

2 

2 

10 

16  

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

16 

17  

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

14 

18  

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

IS 

19,  .... 

1 

1 

2 

8 

3 

3 

16 

20  

2 

1 

2 

1 

a 

1 

3 

3 

17 

21  

2 

1 

5 

1 

1 

3 

1 

16 

22  

3 

4 

3 

1 

5 

1 

2 

1 

30 

23,  .... 

2 

2 

1 

8 

1 

1 

8 

16 

24.  .... 

1 

4 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

26 

25  

2 

2 

1 

5 

1 

6 

19 

26.  .... 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

3 

1 

21 

27  

2 

1 

8 

9 

28.  .... 
29  

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

15 

3 

1 

2 

2 

8 

2 

3 

1 

18 

80.  .... 

1 

3 

8 

1 

2 

10 

81  

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

9 

Total,  . 

48 

46 

38 

43 

47 

40 

33 

45 

34 

41 

40 

54 

609 
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Basis  of  Waqb 
Payments. 

H 

workers. 

210 
242 
145 
825 
383 
8.612 
378 
352 
134 
2.723 
46 
127 
2.904 
1.119 
21 
521 
16 
182 
514 
815 
383 
209 
1.070 
168 
15 
74 
122 
375 
20 
97 
60 
136 
448 

Pieoe- 

workers. 

1 

ta 
o 
< 

M  Years 

and  over. 

Years. 

H 

St  to  St 

Years. 

21to2t 

Years. 

CO               ^  ^ 

it  to  St 

Years. 

Under 
li  Years. 

i 

I 

1 

Male. 

s 
1 

Other  food  preparers  

Automobile  factories,  

Car  aiul  railrond  ."hops,  

Iron  and  steel  mills  

Other  iron  and  steel  workers,  

Harness  and  saddle  makers  and  repairers,  . 

Leather  belt,  leather  case  and  pocketbook  makers,  . 

Other  liquor  and  beverage  worjcers  

Box  makers  (wood),  

Pianos  and  organs  

Other  woodworkers  

Lead  and  nine  factories  

Tin-plate  factories,  
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Table  XVI.  —  Distribution  of  Non-fatal  Accidents  by  Degree  of  Disability, 
July  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  191 4. 


Industrie 


Per- 
Total. 

Per- 
Partial. 

Tem- 

Minor. 

_ 

4 

82 

21 

_ 

2 

65 

20 

_ 

17 

4 

1 

105 

27 

1 

4 

1 

_ 

u 

311 

122 

3 

67 

4,461 

3,107 

77 

12 

1 

35 

44 

_ 

12 

13 

_ 

1 

42 

12 

_ 

3 

236 

365 

_ 

1 

52 

11 

_ 

24 

16 

_ 
_ 

_ 
_ 

8 

55 

52 

_ 

_ 

9 

7 

_ 

_ 

56 

10 

_ 

6 

206 

75 

_ 

1 

139 

131 

_ 

1 

30 

63 

_ 

1 

_ 

22 

19 

_ 

1 

21 

47 

11 

300 

369 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

3 

246 

243 

_ 

47 

6 

1 

20 

10 

1 

17 

fl 

399 

321 

_ 

2 

102 

106 

_ 

6 

144 

103 

_ 

4 

103 

75 

_ 

13 

300 

881 

_ 

7 

210 

400 

_ 

85 

3.988 

.S,861 

8 

268 

159 

_ 

8 

524 

61 

3 

73 

58 

_ 

67 

2,344 

1,676 

1 

'  40 

18 

_ 

4 

111 

64 

63 

2,039 

2,711 

_ 

19 

596 

682 

17 

11 

- 

1 

0I8 

202 

10 

7 

2 

89 

91 

17 

310 

209 

13 

504 

405 

- 

8 

205 

228 

12 

150 

53 

1 

57 

614 

460 

2 

92 

112 

8 

7 

1 

49 

25 

8 

61 

57 

11 

160 

240 

13 

7 

3 

60 

65 

15 

74 

65 

79 

14 

267 

232 

10 

217 

107 

3 

122 

138 

27 

932 

554 

1 

20 

15 

1 

5 

165 

101 

Agriculture,  

Forestry  

Animal  husbandry  

Ice  harvesting,  

Mining  

Quarrying,  

Building  and  hand  trades,  

FertiJizer  makers,  

Paint  makers  

Powder,  cartridge,  fireworks,  etc.,  makers,  . 

Soap  makers,  

Other  chemical  workers  

Brick  makers  

Potteries,  

Tile  makers  

Glass  makers,  workers,  

Terra-cotta  workers,  

Lime,  cement  and  gypsum,  

Marble  and  stone  cutters,  

Clothing  makers,  

Corset  makers,  

Glove  makers  

Hat  makers  (wool  or  felt),  

Shirt,  collar  and  cuff  makers  

Bakeries  

Butter  and  cheese  makers,  

Candy,   

Fish  curers  and  packers  

Flour  and  grain  mills.  

Fruit  and  vegetable  canners,  picklers,  preservers, 

Slaughter  and  packing;  houses  

Sugar  makers  and  refiners,  

Other  food  preparers  

Agricr.ltural  implements,  

Automobile  factories,  

Car  and  railroad  shops,  

Foundries  and  metal  working,  .... 

Iron  and  steel  mills  

Ship  and  boat  building,  

Wagons  and  carriages  

Other  iron  and  steel  workers  

Harness  and  saddle  makers  and  repairers,  . 
T^eathcr  belt,  leather  case  and  pocketbook  makers. 

Shoes  

Tanneries,  

Trun.%.  makers,  

Brewerie*.  

Distilleries,  

Other  liquor  and  beverage  workers. 

Box  maKers  (wood),  

Furniture,   . 

Pianos  and  organs, 

Saw  and  planing  mills,  

Other  woodworkers,  

Brass  mills,  

Clock  factories  

Copper  factorios,  

Gold  and  silver  workers,  

Jewelry  factories,  

Lead  and  ainc  factories,  

Tin-plate  factories,  

Watch  factories  

Brass  and  copper  

Other  metal  workers,  

Box  makers  (paper),  

Makers  of  blank  books,  envelopes,  tags,  paper 

bags,  etc.,  

Paper  mills  

Pulp  mills  

Other  papers,  
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Table  XVI.  —  Dittrilndion  of  Non-fatal  Accidents,  etc.  —  Concluded. 


Per- 

Per- 

Tem- 

Ikdustribb. 

manent 
Total. 

manent 
Partial. 

Minor 

■ 

l^nnting  and  puDlishiog  estabushmenis, 

1 

10 

458 

433 

o 

iOo 

160 

1QQ 
LOV 

2,814 

Dyeing  &ncl  finisliins  tcztil68*  .... 

10 

359 

304 

5 

258 

160 

3 

253 

213 

L&ce  &nd  embroidery  makers,  .... 

~ 

2 

4 

4 

81 

53 

8 

256 

229 

S&il,  awning  and  tent  makcrsi  .... 

6 

51 

26 

13  • 

6 

4 

62 

59 

53 

1,599 

1,740 

Not  specified  textile  workers,  .... 

8 

304 

277 

1 

36 

120 

4 

83 

30 

Oharcoal  and  coke  burners,  ..... 

1 

6X3 

13 

Electric  light  and  power  companies,  . 

3 

299 

664 

1,349 

2,378 

7 

400 

16 

13 

1,050 

1,063 

2 

32 

28 

Otner  miscellaneous  industries  and  occupations,  . 
Workers  in  "not  specified"  manufacturing  and 

162 

130 

27 

479 

629 

mecfaamcal  industries,      •       .       .       .  . 

2" 

429 

467 

16 

963 

432 

Oonstruction  and  maiotenance  of  streets,  roads, 

_ 
27 

1,644 

946 

" 

103 

42 

Truck,  transfer,  cab  and  hack  companies,  . 

1 

11 

1,185 

870 

1 

15 

1,660 

1,102 

6 

26 

2,eo5 

2,073 

3 

550 

268 

224 

24 

Other  persons  in  transportation,  .... 

15 

11 

Banking  and  brokerage,  

23 

15 

34 

32 

165 

106 

48 

4.688 

3.788 

3 

Warehouses  and  cold-«torage  plants,  . 

2 

144 

122 

49 

26 

Clerical  assistants  (industry,  business  or  profes- 

1 

1 

5 

212 

254 

OccupatioDs  not  in  industries,  .... 

9 

861 

587 

3 

140 

73 

20 

1,136 

50,766 

44,461 
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Table  XVII.  —  Conjugal  Condition  and  Dependency  in  FataC  Accident 
Cases,  July  J,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914. 


INDTJBTBIKS. 

Single. 

Married. 

1 
1 

*8 

c 

9 

Number  of  Whole  De- 
pendents. 

Number  of  Partial 
pendents. 

Cases  in  which  there 
were  no  Dependents. 

Agriculture,  ...... 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

2 

1 

Foreetry,  

1 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

loe  harvesting,  ...... 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

- 

Building  and  hand  trades, 

1 

26 

2 
43 

_ 
4 

_ 
1 

6 
166 

1 
26 

11 

Fertiliser  makers,  ..... 

2 

Paint  makers,  ...... 

J 

J 

Powder,  cartridge,  fireworks,  etc.,  makers, 

_ 

_ 

6 

Soap  makers,  ...... 

_ 

8 

Other  chemical  workern,  .... 

o 
o 

* 

1 

_ 

7 
f 

Q 

o 

_ 

Marble  and  stone  cutters,  .      •      .  . 

_ 

0 

Bakeries,  

~ 

_ 

_ 

6 

~ 

Fish  curers  and  packers,  .... 

_ 

_ 

0 

Slaughter  and  packing  houses,  . 

1 

•* 

- 

- 

2 

~ 

Other  food  preparers,  ..... 
Foundries  and  metal  working,  . 

1 

1 

2 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

2 

Iron  and  steel  mills,  ..... 

1 

* 

_ 

3 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

7 

1 

1 

* 

_ 

_ 

7 

~ 

Other  iron  and  steel  workers,  ... 

1 

* 

_ 

_ 

1 1 

n 
2 

Leather  belt,  leather  case  and  pooketbook 

1 

* 

_ 

0 

Shoes,  

_ 

_ 

o 

V 

1 

Tanneries,  ....... 

2 

1 

_ 

lit 
ID 

1 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

n 
V 

Other  liquor  and  beverage  workers,  . 

i 

_ 

1 

BoK  makers  (wood),  ..... 

_ 

_ 

1 
1 

_ 

9 

1 

} 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

Other  metal  workers,  ..... 

_ 

1 

4 

Paper  mills,  ...... 

Otner  papeis,  ...... 

1 

a 

23 

2 

_ 

1 

Printing  and  publishing  establishments,  . 

_ 

3 

1 

1 

Cotton  mills,  ...... 

6 

_ 

_ 

16 

2 

Dyeing  and  fiwiohing  textiles. 

_ 

16 

4 

Knitting  mills,  ...... 

1 

_ 

_ 

8 

1 

Woolen  and  worsted  mills  

4 

- 

17 

2 

2 

Not  siMcified  textile  workers. 

1 

- 

8 

1 

Electric  light  and  power  companies,  . 

7 

11 

27 

12 

3 

4 

1 

3 

8 

1 

1 

2 

14 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Ga^  and  electric  companies. 

Other  miscellaneous  industries  and  occu- 

1 

21 

1 

Workers  in  "  not  specified"  manufacturing 

and  mechanical  industries. 

2 

2 

1 

9 

1 

14 

6 

6 

Construction  and  maintenance  of  streets. 

roads,  sewers,  bridges  etc  

13 

39 

8 

139 

8 

10 

1 

13 

1 

Truck,  transfer,  cab  and  hack  companies,. 

10 

14 

3 

9 

6 

8 

20 

4 

2 

30 

44 

4 

1 

132 

20 

16 
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Table  XVII.  —  Conjugal  Condition  and  Dependency ^  etc,  —  Concluded. 


Ikdubtbixb. 


I 

Jll 


ExpresB  companies,  . 
Tefepaph  and  telephone,  . 
Bankinc  and  brokence,  • 
Realestote,  .... 
Wholesale  and  retail  trade. 
Warehouses  and  eold-etorece  plants, 
Professional  service  (all  kinds),  . 
Occupations  not  in  industries,  . 
laundries  and  laundry  work,  . 

Total  


3 
2 
1 

10 
2 


170 


2 

3 

2 
24 

2 
2 
5 
1 


32 


6 
18 


4 
7 
12 
4 

942 


87 
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Table  XVIII.  —  Statistical  Table  showing  Transactions  by  All  Insurance 
Companies  during  Year  July  1,  1918,  to  June  30 j  1914,  inclusive. 


l;  Number  of  employees  receiving  medical  services  only,  42,798 

2.  Number  of  employees  receiving  compensation  only,  3,008 

3.  Number  of  employees  receiving  both  medical  services 

and  compensation,   14,029 

4.  Number  of  cases  reported  requiring  neither  payment  of 

compensation  nor  medical  expense,  28,118 

5.  Number  of  fatal  injury  cases  reported  in  which  depend- 

ents totally  dependent  for  support  upon  the  employee 

were  left,  under  section  6,  Part  II.  of  the  act,  219 

6.  Number  of  fatal  injury  cases  in  which  dependents  par- 

tially dependent  were  left,   69 

7.  Number  of  fatal  injury  cases  in  which  no  dependents 

were  left,   37 

8.  Total  compensation  paid  all  injured  employees  and 

dependents  of  all  fatally  injured  employees,  $882,162  30 

9.  Pajonents  covering  medical  and  hospital  services  and 

medicines,  under  section  5,  Part  II.  of  the  act,  .  $446,171  52 

10.  Estimated  liability  on  account  of  compensation  due 

injured  employees  and  their  dependents,  covering 
the  amount  of  deferred  payments  for  losses  incurred 
and  the  estimated  cost  of  undetermined  losses,  .      .  $1,183,340  16 

11.  Estimated  liability  on  account  of  medical  services  gen- 

dered, but  not  yet  paid,  $110,078  93 

12.  Compensation  paid  in  fatal  injury  cases  in  which  de- 

pendents totally  dependent  survived,  ....      $57,396  33 

13.  Estimated  liability  on  account  of  deferred  payments 

under  item  12,  $440,279  74 

14.  Compensation  paid  in  fatal  injurj''  cases  in  which  de- 

pendents partially  dependent  survived,  $12,171  25 

15.  Estimated  liability  on  account  of  deferred  pajnnents 

under  item  14,  $59,830  26 

16.  Payments  covering  fatal  injury  cases  where  no  depend- 

ents survived,  under  section  8,  Part  II.  of  the  act,   .       $3,611  03 

17.  Estimated  liability  on  account  of  deferred  payments 

under  section  8,  Part  II.  of  the  act,     ....       $5,417  14 
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$'3 


gel 

O  55- 


Settlement. 

No  settlement, 

No  settlement  yet. 
Case   in  lawyer's 
hands. 

$100  

$eoo  

No  settlement, 

$350,  .... 
No  settlement  yet,  . 
$3,000,  . 

Dependents. 

Widow  and  two  chil- 
dren. 

Parents,  . 

Mother.  . 
Mother,  . 

Widow  and  two  chil- 
dren. 
Sister  (invalid), 

Widow  and  four  chil- 
dren. 

Widow   and  throe 

children. 
Mother,  . 

Widow  and  two  chil- 
dren. 

Amount 
Payable 
under 
Act  in 
Analogous 
Cases. 

$2,550  00 

065  25 

600  00 
1.350  00 

i.S3fl  no 

1.935  00 

3,0(X)  00 

1,657  50 
1,125  00 
1,566  00 

Wage. 

$17  00 

12  75 

7  78 
18  00 

10  20 

1^  90 

25  90 

11  05 
15  00 
10  44 

Age. 

csi             35          M  es 

S           «        *     c3  e§ 

Occupation. 

Brakeman. 

Machinist  heli>er, 

Press  hand. 
Brakeman, 

Trackman, 

1     i  1  1  ■ 
\    -  it  ^ 

\  J  1  a  1 

Indcotry. 

Steam  railroad,  . 

Steam  railroad,  . 

Manufacture  of  elec- 
trical supplies. 
Steam  railroad.  . 

Steam  raih*oad,  . 

Steam  railroad.  . 

Steam  railroad,  . 
Forestry,  . 
Tannery, 

1  i 


S  ^  S  S 
S      S   00  00 
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Other  mieoelUuMOus  induBtriee  and  ocou- 

Laundriee  and  latindry  work,  . 

Building  and  hand  trades, 

Other  chemical  workers,  .... 

Other  food  preparers,  .... 

Foundries  and  metal  working, . 

Other  iron  and  steel  workers.  . 

Leather  belt,  leather  case  and  pocketbook 

)  ;>  \  makers  (paper),  .... 
Printing  and  publishing  establishments,  . 

Gas  works  

Other  miscellaneous  industries  and  occu- 
pations,   

Workers  in  '*  not  specified  "  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  industries,  . 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade. 

Occupations  not  in  industries,  . 

1 
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